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Sri Hari Mandir Sahib 

Evolution of the Shrine 

Dr Madanjit Kaur* 


The Hari Mandir, now called the Golden Temple, is a living symbol 
of the spiritual and historical traditions of the Sikhs The tank and the 
temple have been a source of inspiration to the Sikh community ever 
since its foundation. It is evident from the Sikh chronicles that the 
Gurus exhorted their followers to accept all Sikh centres as places of 
pilgrimage. As Sri Hari Mandir Sahib was the first important holy 
shrine, it became, as the centre of inspiration and action and the most 
significant achievement of the Gurus, the chief place of pilgrimage for 
the Sikhs. 

The origin of the place where the Sri Hari Mandir stands is shroud- 
ed in mystery. Some trace its origin to the pre-historic. Vedic-epic 
period as a place of considerable religious importance in the form of a 
Amrit Kund (Spring of Nectar). But the site seems to have lost its emi- 
nence under the sway of the Buddhist movement, which swept away most 
of the important Hindu holy places. Before its association with the Sikh 
Gurus, the site of the Hari Mandir was a low-lying area, with a small 
pond (at the present site of the Dukh Bhanjani Beri — healer of sorrows), 
set in jungle terrain, surrounded by tiny hamlets But the place was on 
the route of caravans passing to the North-West frontier and other old 
trade centres. However, the site of the temple lay desolate before it began 
to be visited by the Sikh Gurus. 

Many popular myths and legends are connected with the origin of 
the Amrit Sarowar (Tank of Nectar). It is said that Guru Amar Das 
found on the banks of the pool the desired herb for the skin ailment of 
Guru Angad (the second Guru of the Sikhs). A persistent local tradition 
high-lights the medicinal properties of the waters of the pond; Rajni, the 
daughter of Rai Dhuni Chand, a kardar (revenue collector) of Patti, 
brought her leper husband here and he was cured after having a dip in 
the pond. It is said that Ram Das (at that time, on a visit to a nearby 
area) came to the place to investigate the above episode and was so 


•Professor, Department of Guru Nanak Dev Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar. 
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much impressed with the beauty of the surroundings that he decided to 
make it a pilgrim centre. 

II 

The actual idea of establishing various places of pilgrimage had been 
conceived by Guru Amar Das. The predominant factor which motivated 
the Guru was to initiate centres where the traditions of the faith could 
be preached. The second factor was the consideration for the peaceful 
settlement of his future successor, Ram Das. In order to avoid all possi- 
bilities of clashes between his own progeny and the appointed successor 
Ram Das, Guru Amar Das deemed it better that his children stay at 
Goindwal and Ram Das settle at some new place. 1 

III 

The new pilgrim centre lay amidst the villages of Sultanwind, 
Tung, Gumtala and Gilwali — at that time in the pargana of Jhabbal. 
The acquisition of the site by the Sikh Gurus is told in different versions 
by different historians. That the land was granted by Emperor Akbar to 
Guru Amar Das as a token of thanksgiving for his conquest of the fort 
of Chittor, when he visited the Guru at Goindwal, enroute to Lahore; 2 3 
that it was acquired by Guru Ram Das before the grant was actually 
obtained or purchased by the Guru on payment of Rs. 700 from the 
zamindars of Tung at the instance of Emperor Akbar; 8 that it was pre- 
sented by the people of Sultanwind to the Guru out of reverence. 4 

There are no contemporary or near contemporary records and docu- 
ments confirming the testimony to any of the above statements. 

Whatever the version about the acquisition of the land, it appears 
that, originally, the site on which the temple stands was under the 
ownership of the zamindars of Tung village and later it was acquired by 
the Sikh Gurus either on payment or free of cost. 

It is certain, however, that the land of the Hari Mandir was 
revenue- free land. The papers of the land settlement of Amritsar of 
the British period dated A.D. 1865 record the land of Darbar Sahib 
Guru Ram Das as revenue-free grant. 

IV 

The programme of the new project was chalked out by Guru Amar 

1. Santokh Singh, Kavi, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, 1962, Vol. V, pp. 1687-88. 

2. Sohan Kavi, Gur Bilas Patshahi 6, Amritsar 1968, p. 22; also Santokh Singh. 
op. cit., p. 1681, 

3. Amritsar District Gaze tier, 1914, p. 13. 

4. Gian Singh Giani, Tawarikh Guru Khaisa, Part I, Patiala, 1970, p. 343. 
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Das and told to Ram Das. The latter was instructed to acquire funds 
for expenditure from Baba Buddha Ji. Some experienced, devout, 
elderly Sikhs were instructed to join Ram Das in carrying out the new 
project. 5 

V 

The plan was executed by Ram Das under the counsel of Baba 
Buddha Ji. The inauguration was in traditional Indian style, with 
distribution of sweets after prayers. The Guru made his abode by the 
site. Labourers were engaged. Many Sikh devotees came to work for the 
project. Before the regular excavation work of the tank began, a sort of 
village settlement had grown First of all, a boundary line of the settlement 
was laid on 5 Har Vadi 13, Samvat 1627 BK, A.D. 1570 6 and it was 
named Chak/Chak Guru/Guru Ka Chak/Chak Guru Ram Das/Ram Das 
Pura. These were the previous names of Amritsar. Kilns were laid and 
a number of hutments were built. Members of over 50 caste-groups 
from Patti, Kasur and Kalanur were called to settle here, to assure 
a regular supply of essential commodities. A market called Guru-ka-bazar 
was established. Wells were dug and a good many rich sarafs (bankers) 
and banjaras (traders) came to the growing town. 7 

The construction work of the tank and the town proceeded smoothly. 
But, while the work was in progress. Ram Das had to rush back to 
Goindwal at the call of the dying Guru Amar Das. 

The work was resumed on his return, after his pontification in A D. 
1577, and the construction of both the tank and the town was completed 
the same year. 8 

Then the Guru called the Khatris (business community) and told 
them to take charge of the holy place. But they pleaded their inability 
to perform religious duties and requested the Guru to engage some 
brahmins and fakirs (mendicants) to perform the ceremonies. But the 
khatris sought the blessings of the Guru for kirt and barkat to pursue 
their professions. 9 

The Guru and his disciples were overjoyed on the completion of the 
new pilgrimage centre. Guru Ram Das composed beautiful verses in the 
glory of the sarowar, making an injunction upon his followers to take 


5. Santokh Singh, op. cit., p. 1689. 

6. Gian Singh Giani, op. cit., p. 343. 

7. Kavi Kankan, Das Guru Katha, 1969, p. 19. 

8. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavali Nama Dasan Patshian Ka, Chandigarh, 1972, 
p. 40. 

9. Ibid., p. 40. 
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bath in this holy tank and meditate here on Hari Nam (the name of 
God) 10 

Soon after its foundation, Amritsar became the centre of Guru Ram 
Das’s missionary activities and the headquarters of the Sikh faith. 

VI 

Amrit Sarowar remained enclosed in kachcha construction till 
Guru Arjan Dev ascended the gaddi in A.D 1581. Then the tank was 
made pucca and the side stairs were bricked, but the bottom of the 
tank was still to be attended. The Sikhs showed great enthusiasm 
and devotion for seva (voluntary service) to complete the job. 11 
Construction work on the tank was completed in a short time. The 
successful completion of the project was attributed to the grace of God. 
Guru Arjan Dev expressed his thanksgiving in the words : 

God Himself hath come to fulfill the 
Task of the Saints 

Yea, He Himself hath come to do the Work. 

And, now. Blessed is the earth, the Tank and 
the Nectar with which it is filled... . 

The tank was named Amritsar. The town also came to be called 
by the same name. 

VII 

While the tank was under construction, Guru Arjan Dev consulted 
Baba Buddha Ji and expressed his wish to raise a beautiful permanent 
structure in the pool of nectar. 

The plan of the present Hari Mandir was then projected by Guru 
Arjan Dev It was decided by the Guru to build the temple in the 
centre of the tank. 12 The object of Guru Arjan Dev in planning the 
structure of the Hari Mandir in the middle of Amrit Sarowar was to 
combine both spiritual and temporal aspects, to represent a new synthesis 
of Indian thought, the combination of nirgun and sargun. The leaders 
of the Sikh community and the devotees of the Guru welcomed the 
new plan. 

VIII 

The plan was executed under the direct control and supervision of 
Guru Arjan Dev assisted by Baba Buddha Ji, Bhai Gurudas and other 


10. Sri Guru Grartth Sahib, pp. 305-06. 

11. Sarup Das Bhalla, op. cit., p. 316; Saatokh Singh, op. cit., p. 1855; Gian SiDgh 
Giani, op. cit., p. 362. 

12. Santokh Singh, op. cit., p. 1855. 
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devoted Sikhs. The Guru appointed his trustworthy followers, such as 
Bhai Salo, Bhai Bbagtu, Bhai Paira, Bhai Bahlo and Bhai Kalyana, to 
supervise the construction and arrange for building materials The 
/ assignment of brick-making was entrusted to Bhai Bahlo, an expert. 18 

IX 

According to early Sikh tradition, the foundation stone of the 
Hari Mandir was laid by Guru Arjan Dev himself. (A related story 
tells us that a mason accidentally displaced a brick, on which the Guru 
expressed the fear that the foundation would have to be laid again in 
the future. This incident is mentioned in the Sikh sources written 
after the reconstruction of the Hari Mandir, in A.D. 1764, and is 
carried up to the late nineteenth centuries.) The recorded account is 
that Guru Arjan Dev laid the foundation of Hari Mandir on 1st Magh 
Samvat 1645 (A.D. 1588). However, the later Sikh tradition holds that 
the foundation was laid at the request of Guru Arjan Dev by a Muslim 
divine, Pir Mian Mir of Lahore, in Samvat 1645 B.K. (A.D. 1 588) 14 
This version is based on oral tradition and is not supported either by 
the early Sikh sources or any of the Persian accounts, including the 
biographies of Mian Mir. 

The construction work of the new temple was undertaken with great 
enthusiasm. A large number of Sikhs participated in the work. Some 
of the Sikh devotees became legends and adorn the pages of the annals 
of Sikh literature. The solid foundation was laid on a level higher 
than the bottom of the tank with lime and bricks. Broad walls were 
>' built. A bridge connecting the temple with Darshani Deorhi (entrance 

gate) was constructed over the support of Surang Dwaries (aqueducts) 
mehrabs and dais (arches). 

Instead of building the Hari Mandir on a higher level, as was the 
custom in traditional Hindu temple architecture, the Guru built the 
shrine on a level lower than the surrounding ground. The visitors have 
to go/down the steps in order to pay homage to the holy shrine. The 
other distinguishing feature of the structure of the Hari Mandir is that, 
unlike the Hindu temples which usually have only one gate, the Hari 
Mandir was made open on all the four sides; representing open entry to 
t r all, a privilege which was denied in the Hindu temples. The construc- 

tion of the temple was accomplished in a continuous process. Even 


13. Macauliffe, Sikh Religion , Vo). Ill, New Delhi, 1963, p. 9. 

14. The first recorded reference in this regard is in The Punjab Notes and Queries, 
Vol. 1, p. 141. No- 1047. 
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while the work was proceeding apace, news about the ambitious project 
spread far and wide and pilgrims began to visit Amritsar in large 
numbers. All the devotees contributed a share from their earnings to 
the construction fund. Rich people offered huge donations. The masands 
(Guru's agents) collected funds for the project, from far and near . 15 

The tank and the temple rose in all the majesty of faith and beauty. 
Guru Arjan Dev sang a hymn to the glory of the holy place : 

The Guru hath perfected my Ablution, 

And, contemplating the Lord, my sins have been 
washed off. 

The Golden Temple radiates the selflessness of the voluntary services 
offered by the Sikhs. The honest and hard work of the disciples were 
duly acknowledged by the Guru. All the Sikhs who offered seva as 
worship were rewarded 1 ® 

Simultaneously with the construction of the temple, plans for the 
expansion of the town were taken up. The Sikhs were encouraged to 
settle in Amritsar. Consequently, the city became well populated . 17 

Some of the inhabitants and traders of Lahore did not appreciate 
the town plan of Amritsar. They scoffed at the idea of a city around a 
big tank in a low lying area and feared a great risk to the investment during 
the rainy season when the raised level of the water would penetrate into 
the localities and damage the habitations. The businessmen of Amritsar 
were alarmed They approached the Guru and expressed their fears. 
The Guru assured them all protection and forehold the future prospects 
of the city . 18 Guru Arjan Dev composed the following hymn setting out 
the attributes of the holy town : 

Eternal is this city of my Guru, my God. 

Contemplating (herein) the Name, I have 
attained Bliss. 

With the construction of the Hari Mandir, Amritsar attained the 
status of Ath Sath Tirth The fame of the newly constructed holy place 
spread far and wide. Local Sikhs visited the temple daily, while the 
Sikhs of nearby areas paid frequent visits. Those from afar came to 
Amritsar at least twice a year, on the occasion of Divvaii and Baisakhi . 19 


15. Santokh Singh, op. cit., p. 1869. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1362. 

18. Santokh Singh, op. cit., pp. 1860-62. 

19. Ibid., p, 1870. 
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The next remarkable development of the Hari Mandir was the 
compilation of the sacred writings of the Sikhs. Guru Arjan Dev collect- 
ed the genuine bani of the first four Sikh Gurus, to which he added his 
own compositions, as well as selections from the writings of the Hindu 
bhaktas and Muslim saints. The selection for the holy scripture was 
based on the principle of the unity of God and the brotherhood of Man. 
While Guru Arjan Dev was busy preparing the holy volume, it was 
reported to Emperor Akbar by the enemies of the Guru that the book of 
the Sikhs under preparation contained some passages derogatory to 
Islam and Hinduism. The Emperor called on the Guru at Goindwal, 
enroute to north towards the end of A.D. 1598, and asked to see the 
sacred volume. Some hymns were read out to the Emperor and he was 
so pleased with the contents that Akbar readily acceded to the request 
of the Guru to remit the annual revenue of the district zamindars, hard 
pressed by the failure of the monsoon. 20 

The successful intervention of the Guru earned him immense 
popularity with the Jats and zamindars of the area. 21 

The holy scripture was compiled under the title of Adi Granth. As 
there was no binder at that time at Amritsar, the holy scripture was sent 
to Lahore through Bhai Bano. sa The Adi Granth was completed 
and was formally installed in the Hari Mandir on Bhadon Sudi Ikam 
Samvat 1661 BK (August, 1604). 

Baba Buddha Ji was appointed the first granthi (head priest) of the 
temple. From that very day regular worship, kirtan and other religious 
services started at the shrine. 

Soon the Hari Mandir became the principal place of worship for 
the Sikhs. What the Hari Mandir and Amritsar were to mean to the 
Sikhs is best expressed in the words of Guru Arjan Dev : I have- seen all 
places; there is not another like thee... 

The Hari Mandir was destroyed by the Afghan invaders thrice 
(A.D. 1757, 1762 and 1764), and was finally rebuilt in its present shape 
and structure during the period of the Sikh misls (confederacies) in A.D. 
1764. After the conquest of Sirhind on January 14, 1764, the Khalsa 
(Sikh Commonwealth) spread a sheet and collected offerings amounting 
to rupees nine lakhs. 23 


20. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, Bombay, 1950, 
p 33. 

21. Latif, S. M„ History of the Punjab, Delhi, 1964, p. 253. 

22. Sohan Kavi, op. cit., p. 89. 

23. Tarikh Amritsar ke Chand Makhaz, ed. Ganda Singh, Amritsar, 1958, p. 4. 
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The amount was deposited with leading bankers of Amritsar, like 
Mohan Mai, Bhag Mai Lamb, Shayam Bhabra and Kalyana Pasi. Bhai 
Des Raj, a khatri of the village Sur Singh, Amritsar district, known for 
his integrity, was placed in charge of all finance for the project, so that 
the building of the temple and the tank could be completed on schedule, 
Bhai Des Raj was granted the seal of “Guru Di Mohar” by the Khalsa 
to collect funds. The Sikhs regarded this mohar as a hukamnama 
(despatch) from their Gurus. 

Construction work started under the supervision of Des Raj. 24 This 
time the foundation of the temple was laid by Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia on 11 Baisakh, Samvat 1821 BK (A D. 1764). 25 With the 
sustained efforts of the Khalsa, the construction of the Amrit Sarowar, 
the Hari Mandir, the bridge and the Darshani Deorhi was completed by 
Samvat 1833 BK (A.D. 1776). The construction of parkarma (circum- 
ambulatory) and religious places around the tank was completed by 
Samvat 1841 BK (A.D. 1784). 

The Golden Temple is not only a place of worship but also a 
rallying centre of Sikh solidarity. It is the heritage of the Sikh people 
gathered in their five-hundred-year-old history. Legends and miracles 
are connected with the holy tank, while great martyrdoms and triumphs 
are associated with various spots in the temple precincts. 

The story of the Golden Temple enshrines the romance of Man’s 
quest for faith and ennobles the suffering and sacrifice of many. The 
undying impact of the quest is imprinted on the history, thought, litera- 
ture and folklore of the Sikh peoples. 

The words of Guru Arjan Dev still hearkens : “Dithe sabe thav nahi 
tudh jehia .” 


24. Gian Singh Giani, fawarikh Sri Aniritsdf (Ptlnjafei), p, 49, 

25. Kahan Singh Nabha, A iahdnkosh, Patiala, I960, p, 57, 
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Khanzada’s Expedition— An abortive Offensive 
of the Mughals against Guru Gobind Singh 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


Guru Gobind Singh was a great general and soldier. He had to 
fight as many as fourteen battles with the Mughals and the hill chiefs 
during the pre-Khalsa and post-Khalsa period. He had to fight much 
against his wishes, under the pressure of circumstances. Out of the 
unsought for battles of pre-Khalsa period Guru Gobind Singh emerged 
as victorious and stronger in his efforts to defend the religious order of 
the Sikhs both from the Mughals and the hill chiefs. 

The battle of Bhangani (October 3, 1688) 1 is said to be an event 
which set the ball rolling towards a major clash between the Guru 
and the Mughals. As the plan of the Mughals had utterly failed to 
defeat the Guru by encouraging the hill chiefs, they were convinced that 
the Guru was becoming too formidable power. Similarly the Guru 
had a success, in the battle of Nadaun (March 1690).® It was the first 
victory against the Mughals. 

After the success of the battle of Nadaun Guru Gobind Singh was 
moving in the hills. According to the tradition at Rawalsar (25 kilometre 
from Mandi) the Guru suggested the hill chiefs to convene a 
conference. The suggestion was accepted and Rawalsar was accepted as 
the venue of conference. The Guru was to chair the conference. Accor- 
ding to the tradition, there was a conspiracy to kill the Guru in the 
conference. The daughter of Sidhsen, the ruler of Mandi, leaked out the 
conspiracy to the Guru well in time. The Guru managed his security. He 
shifted to Mandi where he stayed for some time and reached Anandpur, 
where he spent some years in peace. To give his Sikhs a strong social 
base, the Guru not only invited his followers, but also urged them to 

* Lecturer, Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. For details see “A Critical Study of the battle of Bhangani,” the Proceedings 
of Punjab History Conference, March 1986, Session XX, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, pp. 95-104. 

2. See for details “Battle of Nadaun — first Victory of Guru Gobind Singh against 
the Mughals,” The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XX — I, April 1986, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, pp. 69-74. 
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make Anandpur as their home. We know that the Sikhs become confi- 
dent of themselves because of their earlier successes at Bhangani and 
Nadaun. Consequently, his call evolved a great response and his 
establishment grew rapidly. 3 This changed the composition of his 
congregation. 

Aurangzeb, the Mughal. Emperor, on the other hand was busy fight- 
ing against his enemies in Deccan, received the ne vs of the failure of 
Alif Khan, 4 Military Commander of Mian Khan, and the activities of 
Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur, particularly, which ruffled the Emperor 
much. The Guru’s congregation and rapidly military strength seemed to 
have unnerved the Kangra faujdar and the other hill chiefs. 5 The Emperor 
immed ately ordered in November 1693 to his officer in the Punjab to 
restrain the Guru from holding assemblies of the Sikhs and demoralise 
his hearth and home and banish him from the country if he departred 
ever so little from the ways of the faqir and did not cease to have himself 
addressed by his Sikhs as Sacha Padshah or true king. 6 According to 
Ahkam-i-Alamgiri, after the disturbances caused round Lahore by the 
Sikhs the Emperor issued a general order of massacre. 7 Even this order 
could not deter the Guru and his Sikhs to celebrate the Baisakhi of March 
29, 1694, in which the Sikhs from all parts of the country participated. 
Then the Mughal authorities thought it prudent to curb the Guru’s 
rising power at the earliest. According to Macauliffe, one Dilawar Khan, 
a Mughal Commander, had attained the power in the Punjab during the 
insurrections which arose while Emperor Aurangzeb was employed in the 
Deccan. Dilawar Khan became jealous of the Guru’s fame and success 
and sent his own son Rustam Khan known as Khanzada, with a force of 
one thousand men to exact tribute in a similar manner from all hill 
chiefs. 8 


3. Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Dasvin Padshahi (1797), Patiala, 1970, p. 124. 

4. Son of Lutaffula Khan and grandson of Saidulla Khan (Wazir of Emperor 
Shah Jahan). 

5. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, V'ol. Ill, Amritsar, 1973, pp. 1609-1611. 

6. Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla (R. A. S.), 1677-99 (entry dated November 20, 
1693) of a news letter dated 20.11.1693 in the Akhbarat runs as follows : News 
from Sirhind-Gobind declares himself to be Guru Nanak. Faujdar ordered to 
prevent him from assembling (his Sikhs). Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A 
Short History of the Sikhs, Bombay, 1950, p. 65, fn. 2. 

7. S. R. Sharma, Religious Policy of the Mughals, Bombay, 1972, p. 167. 

8. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. V, Oxford, 1909, p. 55. 
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Dilawar Khan • who was deputed for this purpose, sent his son, 
popularly known as Khanzada, 1 " with a strong Pathan force of one thou- 
sand to subjugate the Guru . 11 He, marching with alacrity, reached near 
Anandpur. He wanted to take the Guru by surprise. The enemy’s troops 
crossed the river Sutlej a little before mid-night 12 and just this time the 
Guru’s scout ran to inform him of the fact The Guru himself writes, 
that “as the enemy crossed the river, his servant Alam, deodidar avoke 
him 13 Immediately alarm ( nagara ) was sounded. The Sikhs with unparra- 
lled alacrity and promptitude took up their armour and with the zeal of 
a crusader rushed out to meet the invader . 14 The quick formation of the 

9. There are various opinions regarding the power and position of Dilawar Khan. 

Bhai Sukha Singh in his Gurbilas. Lahore, 1889 (1st edition), p. 147, writes 
that Dilawar Khan was a Muslim Sardar only; Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Guru 
Partap Suraj Granth Rut, 2, Ansu 46, p. 4894; Bhai Kahan Singh. Mahan Kosh, 
Vol. II, p. 830 and Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, (1951), Punjabi University, 
Pa iala, 1968, writes him as Mansabdar of five thousand; Giani Gian Singh, Patith 
Parkash, Amritsar, 1973, p. 1510, says that he was governor of Kashmir; Giani 
Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, Patiala, Vol. V, p 837, 1970, Khazan Singh, 
History and Philosophy of Sikh Religion, Vol. 1, p. 160, and Bhagat Lakshman 
Singh, A Short Sketch of the Life and work of Guru Gobind Singh, Lahore, 1909, 
p. 80 say that he was governor of Lahore; G.C. Narang, The Transformation of 
Sikhism, 1st edition, Lahore, 1912, p. 9. says that he was governor of Kangra; 
Macaullife Sikh Religion, Vol. V, 1909 p. 55, says that he was a semi-indepen- 
dent local chieftain. This view can out-rightly be rejected. As we know that 
Dilawar’s expedition was continuously in the chain of Mian Khan, Alif Khan, 
Husain Khan and finally the Emperor’s own son. Obviously if Dilawar was 
not a Mughal officer, his efforts should not have ended in the emperor sending 
his own son with one expedition. Guru Gobind Singh in his Bachitar Natak, 
X, I, does not throw any light about his rank and position. From the above 
it seems that he was one of the Mughal officers who were deputed against the 
Guru and hill chiefs- He had been sent after the failure of Alif Khan. 

10. Bachitar Natak, X, I; Senapat, Sri Gursobha (ed.), Ganda Singh, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 1966, p. 117. 

11. Bhai Santokh Singh, op. cit.. Rut, 2, Ansu 46, p. 4895. 

12. Tab to Khan Dilawar aeya, put apna ham aur pathaya. Do Ku garhi biti nis 

jabe, charat kari Khanan mil tabe , Bachitar Natak, x, 2, Sri Gursobha, chapter 

IV, 3, 107, p. 17; Bhai Santokh Singh, op cit., p. 4895; Sukha Singh, op. cit , 

p. 147; Indubhusan Bannerji, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, Calcutta 196’' 
p. 85. * 99 

13 Bachitar Natak, X, 2; Koer Singh, op, cit., p. 172; Giani Gian Singh writes 
in Panth Parkash, Amritsar, 1973, p. 1524. 

14 Bachitar Natak. X, 3; Sri Gursobha-, Chapter 4, 4, 108, p. 17. Giani Gian Singh 
writes in Panth Parkash, p. 1534, that the Guru deputed Sahib Chand Masand 
Diwan Nand Chand, Kirpal (uncle of Guru) and Daya Ram Prohit against the 
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Sikhs.the zestful and stentorian war cries, beat of drums, roars and echoes 
of the guns tore the stillness of the dark wintry night. All this gave an 
exaggerated impression of their number, bewieldered the enemy The guns 
of the Sikhs which began to discharge volleys of shots and exit murderous / 

fire, altogether terrified the Mughal forces. They were completely unpre- 
pared for all this and were constrained to reel back without giving battle. 

The Khan fled shamelessly without using his weapons. The mighty heroes 
ran deserting the battlefield 18 Thus the Guru got victory without a fight 
as he writes, ‘ through God’s favour the wretched fools could not even 
touch me, and they fled .” 16 It is said even the climate seemed to side with 
the Sikhs. The rain-fell in torrents and the water of the hill stream 
swept many of the enemy’s soldiers and compelled the rest to flee 
for their lives . 17 The Guru himself writes that many of the invaders 
lost their lives in the' cold water of the nallah or rivulet. Since then the 
Sikhs began to call this riVer as himayati nallah, a helping rivulet. " f 

On the way back Khanzada plundered the village of Barwa 18 in 

I. 

Una tehsil and encamped at village Bhalan. 

As regards the year of the commencement of the battle, contempor- 
ary and near contemporary writers do not give any comments; secondary 
historians; however, give different years of the battle although without 

indicating the reasons of their accepting the year of the battle. 

■ 

After the victory Guru Gobind Singh was in a stronger position. It 
spread the fame of the Guru as a great warrior far and wide. But the 
Guru could guess the future difficult time and which resulted into the 
creation of the Khalsa and encourage his Sikhs to face the challenge of / 

the time. 


15. Bachitar Natak, X, 6; Sri Gursobha, 6, 110, p. 18; Bhai Santokh Singh, op. cit., 
4896-97; Koer Singh, op. cit., pp. 172-73; Melcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs (1812), 
reprint, Chandigarh, 1981, p. 47; Goverdhan Singh Mian, History of Himachal 
Pradesh, Delhi, 1982, p. 136. 

16. Ibid., X, 8; Sri Gursobha, 6, 110, p. 18; Sukha Si ngh, op. cit., p. 148, 

17. Bhagat Lakshman Singh, op. cit,, p. 81. - 

18. Bachhitar Natak, X, 9; Sri Gursobha, 7, 111; Suraj Parkash p. 4897; Koer 
Singh; op. cit , p. 173; Panth Parkash, p. 1526. 

19. GaDda Singh (ed.) Sri Gursobha, introduction, p. 35, gives the year 1695 where 
as J. S. Grewal and S. S. Bal, Guru Gobind Singh ; A Biography, Chandigarh, 
1967, p. 94, accept the year of the battle; but H.R. Gupta, op. cit., p. 151, 
argues that it was fought in the winter of 1691, whichi s not correct. 
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Historical Significance of Mehima Prakash 

Satnam Kaur* 


Mehima Prakash written in 1776 A.D. 1 by one Sarup Das Bhalla 
who belonged to the dynasty of Guru Amardas relates the history of ten 
Sikh Gurus. This period corresponds to the period of the establishment 
of the Sikh mis Is. 

The author of Mehima Prakash while writing his work has sought 
refuge in the philosophy of Sikh religion as propounded by the Sikh 
Gurus and the tradition which had gathered around their name over the 
years although his work at times gives the impression that the author 
was dominated by certain other influences as well. Certain anecdotes 
narrated by the author have become a part of the Sikh tradition itself. 
The historical significance of the book becomes all the more important 
because these come from a person who is near-contemporary of the Guru 
period. 

Sarup Das Bhalla belongs to the ninth generation of Guru Amardas. 
His family was devoted to the Sikh Gurus and to write about their 
achievements was its sole mission. Bawa Tola Singh, his younger brother 
also composed a work popularly known as Gur Ratnavali. Bawa Kirpa 
Dayal Singh, his son also produced a few works. One of his great-grand 
sons, Bawa Sadhu Singh was a prominent scholar of Sanskrit and Hindi. 
Bawa Sumer Singh, a priest of Takhat Siri Patna Sahib also belonged to 
this family. His prominent work ‘Siri Gur Pad Prem Prakash’ which 
contains the biographical description of the Sikh Gurus is available to 
us and is read with confidence. 

Bawa Sarup Das Bhalla belongs to the family of Mohri ji, son of 
Guru Amar Das and a close associate of the house of the Gurus. 
‘Ramkali Sad’ in Guru Granth Sahib gives testimony to the fact that 
Mohri ji had close links with the Guru family. 2 Due to the proximity 
of the relationship of Mohri ji with the Sikh Gurus. Bawa Sarup Das 


* Lecturer, Lai Bahadur Shashtri College, Nabha. 

1. SH HUH faoraw, HH3 Mfe 

huu 5'R Hfeara oral HfijHt tpn gyrilH i 

2. On the eve of the pootification of Guru Ramdas, Mohri ji gladly agreed to 
bestow the gurgaddi to him. 
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Bhalla was able to gather around him a number of disciples of Sikh 
Gurus, who gave him a more illustrated picture of the Sikh doctrines 
and the Sikh society. 

Mehima Prakash is in two versions. One is in poetry and is written 
by Sarup Das Bhalla while the other is in prose which has been authored 
by Bawa Kirpa Dayal Singh. 

Mehima Prakash ( kavita ) is decidely a detailed account as compared 
to that of the Mehima Prakash (prose) although the contents of both 
these works are mostly similar to each other. Mehima Prakash ( kavita ) is 
available to us in these days in printed form and has been published by 
Languages Department Punjab. Patiala. Certain references pertaining to 
Mehima Prakash ( kavita ) indicate that this work has not been completed 
at one time. It has been written at intervals. Karam Singh Historian 
also agrees with this view point when he states : 

...He (the author) compiled Mehima Prakash in Samvat 1833...; it 
is unknown when was it started. Guru Nanak’s account is finalized in 
Samvat 1833... the account of the other nine Sikh Gurus is completed in 
Samvat 1857. The author has based the account of Guru Nanak on 
Puratan Janam Sakhi but the incidents belonging to the last portion have 
been written out of memory. The beginning of the work was made at 
Benaras but it was ended at Amritsar. 3 

The historical significance of the book lies in the fact that it is the 
earliest work on the lives of the Sikh Gurus which has traced the history 
of the Gurus along with their religious and philosophical achievements. 
Whereas the account given in Sarup Das Bhal la’s Mehima Prakash is 
comprehensive and exhaustive containing two portions, its details are of 
historical utility if read with other works of contemporary and other near 
contemporary nature. The fact remains that historical truth can be 
extracted from the details given by him if studied in an objective manner. 
The author has traced the dates of births, deaths, years of ponti- 
fication and other such important events relating to the lives of the ten 
Sikh Gurus which are very important for us. 

The author of Mehima Prakash gives some new and fresh clues 
about Sikh history which add to our already attained information. For 
instance he states that an officer from Emperor Bahadur Shah’s court 
represented in Guru’s Durbar. He was called Mir-Maratabdan . 4 We are 


3. Karam Singh Historian, Katak Ke Visakh, Amritsar, 1933, pp. 220-22. 

4. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mehima Prakash, Patiala, 1971, p. 111. 

Hte HarksiH'A 8 § U'fh 

3 k H 3 H3t 5(3 333 3'H I 
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indebted to Mehima Prakash in going a long way to solve certain con- 
troversies found in Sikh historical writings. For instance the author of 
Mehima Prakash throws hints that Guru Gobind Singh got translated 
‘Chaubis Avtar’ and ‘Charitropakhyan’ from his own poets in Gurmukhi 
script . 5 6 

Sarup Das Bhalla also writes meaningful words when he states that 
on the eve of Guru’s coming out of Chamkaur Sahib, he had Nabi Khan 
and Gani Khan with him who arranged his exit from that place . 6 Guru 
Kian Sakhian also confirms this fact. 

To conclude, we may safely say that by reading and comparing this 
work with other sources, we get fruitful results. Same is true about the 
account given in Mehima Prakash about Banda Bahadur, which though 
is very brief yet meaningful. 


5 . Ibid., p. 795. 

htuh «1 fsmal fsau ub' g i y 3 b? feu gel g?r£ 1 
ora rs 1 feu araHUl 3 'fe 1 ufa h 3 ug au T gs’fe 1 
gain al ate' 1 gra h gra gfag s^te' 1 
gm 1 us'fe aural 1 g§ uhs Hfeara hs aral 1 

6. Ibid., p. 879. 
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A. U. P. Adventurer 
At Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s Court 

Madan Gopal* 


Most of the Sardars who surrounded Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the 
earlier phase, according to the veteran historian Sita Ram Kohli were 
his comrades in arms. Of Jat Sikh peasant origin, they were mature in 
age, and proud of their contribution to the glory of the Khalsa. With 
the passage of time, some of them had departed from the scene, and 
their place filled by non Jat Sikhs, or even by adventurers from European 
countries, Dogra Rajputs from the hills, Gaur Brahmins from Uttar 
Pradesh and Pandits of Kashmir. In course of time, they came to occupy 
positions of importance at the darbar, which, despite the presence of 
some Jat Sikh Sardars, e.g , the Sandhanwalias, Attariwallas and 
Mijithias, had a different character. “The Sikhs — though they had 
produced no such great administrators as Raja Dhian Singh Dogra, or 
Fakir Azeezuddin, nor skilful generals of the calibre of Raja Gulab Singh 
Dogra, Court, Ventura and Avitabile — were resentful of the foreigners who 
had gained predominance in their land. The darbar, therefore, split into 
many factions, fiercely opposed one to the other; held only in a semblance 
of hormony by the towering personality of the Maharaja When Ranjit 
Singh died in 1839, these factions came to a head-on clash.” 1 

(Adding to this the number of Ranjit Singh’s sons— Kharak Singh 
(and his son Nau Nihal Singh), Sher Singh, Tara Singh, Multana Singh, 
Peshawara Singh and Dal ip Singh who as pired to ascend the throne, and 
the role of Ranjit Singh’s Ranis and the wives of the Princes taking active 
part in the machinations aggravated the crises. Above all, the role of 
the British agents in Ludhiana and Ferozepur in winning over influential 
nobles and ministers. And you have a picture of the kaleidoscopic events. 

One of the principal men around the court of Lahore, according to 
W. L. M’ Gregor, who came into contact with most of them, was 
‘‘Jemadar Khushal Singh, who has risen from the rank of a private 


* B 2/17, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi, 52. 

1. Sita Ram Kohli, Sunset of the Sikh Empire , New Delhi, 1967, p. 9. 
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soldier to the responsible command of a great portion of the artillery.” 2 
He was a trusted general right upto Ranjit Singh’s last days and he and 
others related to him played an important role in the developments that 
ended with the annexation of the Punjab on March 21, 1849. Indeed, 
even after wards his nephew who became the commander-in-chief of the 
Khalsa army, arranged for its disbandment and also recruitment from 
among the disbanded troops, for British Indian regements. 

Son of a Gaur Brahmin petty shopkeeper of Ikri village in Sardana 
pargana in Meerut district of U. P., Khushal Singh (1790-1844 ) went 
to Lahore, in 1807, to seek his fortune. At the age of 17 he got recruited 
in the then newly raised Dhonkalsinghwala regiment on a salary of 
five rupees a month. His rise from that position was phenomenal. 

Several stories are told about the way he rose at the court of Ranjit 
Singh. According to one source, he made freinds with the Maharaja’s 
two chamberlains Ganga Singh and Jatri and managed to get posted as a 
personal guard of the Maharaja. It is said that one night, when Ranjit 
Singh woke up, Khushal was singing. His voice attracted the attention 
of the Maharaja. He called him next morning and found him as good 
looking and pleasing as was his voice. Another account says that on one 
occasion during a time of Ranjit Singh’s adversity, Khusal was alert on 
duty and responded repeatedly whenever Ranjit Singh called to enquire 
who was on duty. The Maharaja was impressed. One day the Maharaja 
went out at night in disguise. When he returned, Khushal then on 
duty stopped the master and detained him in the watch house till the 
next morning. This degree of vigilance and loyalty impressed the 
Maharaja so much that he kept Khushal as his personal attendant. 3 
Whether or not, these stories told by his family members, and as 
recorded by Lepel Griffin are true, it is certain that Khushal rose very 
rapidly at the Lahore darbar, till 1 8 1 1 when he was appointed Deodhi- 
wala or chamberlain with the title of Jemadar. The title struck to his 
name. He was a hot favourite and Ranjit Singh asked him to join the 
Sikh fraternity by undergoing the pahul ceremony which in the mid- 
fifties of the last century was described by Devendranath Tagore as 
follows : “Sugar is thrown into a vessel filled with water, which is then 
stirred with a sword or knife, and sprinkled on those who are to become 
Sikhs. They all then drink this sugarded water out of the same cup. 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Sudras all may become Sikhs without 


2. W. L. M’Gregor, History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, London, 1846, p. 246. 

3. Lepel H. Griffin, Tazkirah Rausa-i-Punjab, pp. 388-89. 
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distinction of caste. Mohammedans can also become Sikhs. Whoever 
becomes a Sikh is given the surname Singh.” 4 When Khushal went 
through this pahul for baptism ceremony, he became Khushal Singh, a 
member of the Sikh fraternity. It is important, however, to note that, 
as M’Gregor says, “his family continued to adhere to the Hindu forms 
of worship and religion.” 5 

According to Lepel Griffin, “the keynote to the Maharaja’s 
character was selfishness, and it cannot be said that there were any of 
his servants whom he regarded with gratitude or affection. If there was 
any exception, it was Jemadar Khushal Singh, a man of inferior ability 
and degraded habits.” 6 

Jemadar Khushal Singh’s post was — what may be called — a key 
appointment. He reported to the master on the movement of forces 
and selected people for household appointments. The Maharaja’s 
darbar was open to all members of the family or officers of importance, 
but no individual, howsoever important or high in rank, could have a 
private audience with the Maharaja without going through the Jemadar. 
Besides, the Jemadar was the master of ceremonies. He regulated proces- 
sions and superintended the darbar. Because of the importance of his 
post he extracted bribes or contributions from all those who went to 
see Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He became really wealthy. According to 
M’Gregor “this active bustling” man “possessed great wealth and 
considerable influence in the Punjab. His house at Lahore is a magnificent 
building, and only inferior to that of the (Maharaja’s) palace. His 
numerous elephants and horses, etc., proclaim him to be a man of 
substance.” 7 

During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, stately buildings called 
bungas (originally a Persian word) were built around the sacred tank of 
the Golden Temple in Amritsar. These were built by the Sikh chiefs or 
nobles of the court for their own use whenever they visited Amritsar. 
Jemadar Khushal Singh also built one in 1814. There was also a garden 
owned by the Jemadar and his nephew Tej Singh and this enjoyed maafi 
(exemption) of revenue. He is said to have grabbed some lands in 
Amritsar. Complaints were made to the Maharaja, but the latter turned 
a blind eye. 

4. S. K. Lahiri, The Autobiography of Maharishi Devendranath Tagore, Calcutta, 

1909, p. 113. 

5. W. L. M’Gregor, op. cit., p. 246. 

6. Lepel Griffin, Ran] it Singh, Oxford, 1905, p. 95. 

7. W. L. M’Gregor, op. cit., p. 246. 
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In 1812 Khushal Singh had called his younger brother Ram Lai 
to Lahore and arranged for his appointment in the bodyguard of the 
Maharaja. But Ram Lai did not agree to join the Sikh fraternity by 
undergoing the pahul ceremony and returned home. 8 The Maharaja was 
annoyed. Khushal Singh tactfully called his elder brother Nidha Misr’s 
son, Tej Ram, aged 12, who rose even higher than the uncle. He went 
through the pahul ceremony in 18 16 under Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
orders and became Tej Singh. Whenever Khushal Singh went on the 
military expedition and Tej Singh did not, the latter took Khushal 
Singh’s place and deputed for him. 

Khushal Singh was a confidant of the Maharaja. It was he who was 
asked by the Maharaja in 1816 to take over the estates 2, the Ramgarhia 
Sardars. Later, he was asked to go to Mandi and Kulu to extract 
tributes. In June 1818 both Khushal Singh and Tej Singh took part 
in the Multan campaign and in 1823 in the Peshawar campaign. 
Khushal Singh was sent to Kashmir with Prince Kharak Singh 
to take that area and again when he is said to have tyrannised over 
the people already subject to famine. According to Lapel Griffin, Khushal 
Singh “was unpopular at the court and always showed himself some- 
thing of a tyrant.” Also “he was not a man of any particular ability and, 
although the Maharaja is said to have been attracted by his good looks in 
the first instance, yet his portraits taken latter in life present him 
as a coarse vulgar looking man far inferior to the handsome Sardars.” 9 
M’Gregor says “The Jemadar is an uneducated man, but possesses 
great shrewdness and natural talent. He like his master, does not suffer 
from want of a liberal education.” 10 

In 1832 Khushal Singh was appointed Governor of Peshawar under 
Prince Sher Singh. He tyrannized over people. 

In 1837, Khushal Singh, Tej Singh and Dhian Singh were sent to 
relieve the Khalsa forces besieged in Jamrud. After the operation, 
Khushal Singh stayed on in Peshawar, while Tej Singh was sent to the 
Doab. Later, in 1839, Tej Singh was sent to Hazara. 

In the post-Ranjit Singh period, Khushal Singh was among the half 
a dozen topmost leaders at the darbar. In 1843, when Lord Ellenborough 
expressed displeasure at the Lahore darbar’s supposed affront to him 
and asked for their explanation, the delegation that went to Ellenborough 


8. He later returned to Punjab and served under Hari Singh Naiwa. 

9. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., pp. 124-25. 

10. W. L. M’Gregor, op. cit., p. 247. 
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at Ferozepur, on behalf of the darbar, included, Raja Hira Singh, Raja 
Suchet Singh, Fakir Azeezuddin and Jemadar Khushal Singh. 

After Kharak Singh was installed as successor to Ranjit Singh, both 
Khushal Singh and Tej Singh were actively involved in the machinations 
by the contenders to the throne : Sher Singh, Naunihal Singh, 
Peshawara Singh, Multana Singh, the Dogra chiefs, Chand Kaur and 
later Jind Kaur. He was among the four ministers of Chand Kaur 
who had sidelined Sher Smgh. They incurred the wrath of the formid- 
able rival. Sher Singh was annoyed and, when he ascended the throne, 
he wished to have them killed. Actually, once while boating on the 
Ravi, along with Khushal Singh and Kapurthala chief Amar Singh, the 
boat got capsized. Amar Singh was drowned and Sher Singh jumped 
on to another boat. It is a moot question whether Sher Singh had a 
hand in the mishap. Khushal Singh was saved, but the enormous 
quantity of water inside him damaged his system, and he was afterwards 
in bad health, and died within a few months in 1844. 

Of Khushal Singh’s three sons, Ram Singh was instructed in the 
science of war by the Maharaja’s Italian General Ventura and rose to 
become a general at the early age of seventeen or eighteen. He died in 
action in 1839. Khushal Singh’s second son, Kishen Singh was a profligate 
and is said to have squandered one lakh of rupees on concubines and re- 
velries within ten days of Khushal Singh’s death in 1844. He got drowned, 
in 1846, soon after the battle of Sobraon. The third son Bhagwan 
Singh, died in 1882 at the age of forty. He died issueless. M’Gregor 
refers to yet another “son” adopted by Khushal Singh. He was a Sikh 
boy, or at least a convert to Sikhism, on whom he bestowed every 
parental indulgence. This adopted son was named Bishen Singh, and 
was sent to the Ludhiana school established through the exertions of 
political agent Capt. Wade and the American Presbytarian missionaries 
stationed there. Bishen Singh, though not first of his class, is still a 
promising scholar and speaks and writes English with great fluency. He 
looks forward to a lucrative appointment about the Lahore court. 11 
When Khushal Singh passed away in 1844, Tej Singh, who was away to 
Peshawar, was called back to the durbar. 

The British resident played an important part in the goings on at 
the Lahore durbar, in the machinations and intrigues between rival 
groups. Wealthy and influential, Tej Singh was among the foremost 
actors in the last scene of the drama. He, along with Lehna Singh, 


11. Ibid., It is not known what happened to him afterwards. 
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Sher Singh Attariwala and Fakir Nuruddin, was nominated to the 
Regency Council. Later, he was appointed the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Khalsa army. Known for his advocacy of moderation, he was 
against precipitating a war with the British. The Sikh Sardars and 
members of the panchay at of Sikh regiments were opposed to him- So 
was Rani Jindan, the mother of Ranjit Singh’s last successor Duleep 
Singh. The Rani hated Tej Singh and considered him to be a collabo- 
rator of the British and responsible for the banishment of former Prime 
Minister, Lai Singh. At Lawrence’s instance the title of Raja of Sialkot 
was to be conferred upon Tej Singh, the Commander-in-Chief. Rani 
Jindan delayed the arrival of her son Duleep Singh at the darbar for the 
installation ceremony by an hour. The Sardars and the British officials 
were annoyed. When the Resident asked Duleep Singh to put a tilak 
on the forehead of the Commander-in-Chief of the Khalsa army, Tej 
Singh, as a mark of Rajaship, Duleep Singh refused. 

Writes Khushwant Singh : “When Tej Singh went up to the throne 
to receive the honour, the Maharaja joined the palms of his hands 
and refused to put the saffron mark on the Sardar’s forehead. His 
Highness shrunk back into his velvet chair with a determinate foreign 
bott and his eyes gentle disposition,’ wrote Hanery Lawrence to his 
government. The Resident saw the invisible hand of the Queen mother 
behind the episode and two days later announced Jindan ’s banish- 
ment .” 12 

Sikh historians consider Tej Singh and Lai Singh to be a traitors. 
Says Khushwant Singh : “The way Tej Singh dispersed his force leaves 
no room for doubt that he wanted to ensure the defeat of the Khalsa 
army. Big guns were placed behind high embankments and consequently 
immobilised for offensive action. The infantry was also entrenched and 
could not, therefore, be deployed to harass the invaders. The enemy 
was thus given complete freedom to move about and choose his time and 
point of attack. What little chance the Sikhs had of holding out against 
an enemy superior in men, munitions and leadership was lost by 
treachery.” 

According to Lepel Griffin, however, “Tej Singh was a weak, timid, 
vacillating creature, but he was not a traitor. He had neither courage 
nor ability sufficient to influence an inane Sikh army, but he did not. 


12. Khushwant Singh, The Fall of Kingdom of the Punjab, Bombay, 1962, p, 124. 
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like Raja Lai Singh, first excite the troops to madness and then betray 
them to destruction. The stories of his sinking the boat bridge at 
Sobraon to cut off the retreat of the Sikh army and of his turning a 
battery of guns upon his own men, were never supported by a fragment 
of evidence, though proof of their truth was sought in every direction, 
and were evidently calumnies invented by some of his many enemies.” 13 

As Tej Singh did not have issue of his own till late, he adopted 
his half brother, Harbans Singh (b. 1846) born of a different mother. 
In 1857 he married widow Karan Kaur of his cousin, Kishen Singh, and 
a son was born in 1859. On the annexation of the Punjab, in 1849, 
it was left to Tej Singh to disband the Khalsa army. He played a key 
role. In 1861 his Jagirs and lands scattered all over were consolidated 
and villages in Batala given to him in exchange. He was also given the 
title of Raja of Batala. He died in 1862 of pain in the chest. A big 
jagirdar, he was nominated magistrate, with the powers of a deputy 
commissioner. 14 

When the jagirs of another important chief at the Lahore darbar, 
Lehna Singh Majithia, were handed over to a court of wards in 1854, 
Tej Singh was made in charge, and Lehna Singh’s only son, Dyal Singh 
Majithia 16 (born 1849) made his ward. Dyal Singh and the three years 
older Harbans Singh were playmates in Tej Singh’s Hindu household at 
Batala, or estates in Kangra. Tej Singh died in 1862 and Harbans Singh 
in 1900. Dyal Singh preceding the latter by two years. Harbans Singh 
was the ancestor of Raja of Sheikhapura and his descendents. 


13. Ibid., pp. 105-06. 

14. Lepel Griffin, The Punjab Chiefs, Lahore', 1890, p. 246. 

15. Dyal Singh founded the Tribune, bequeathed his huge assests for a college and 
a library in Lahore, which still bear his name. He was also ehairmafl of the 
first Board of Directors of the Punjab National Bank. 
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British Politics in The Punjab 
Immediately After Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s Death 

Dr R. D. Sharma* 


Maharaja Duleep Singh and Council of the Regency signed their 
submission to the East India Company on March 29, 1849. 1 Soon after, 
the British colours were hoisted on the citadel of Lahore and “the 
Punjab, every inch of it, was proclaimed to be a portion of the British 
Empire in India.” 2 The machinery of government was set in motion by 
the appointment of a Board of Administration. 3 It consisted of three 
members : The first Member Henry Lawrence. The second member was 
John Lawrence, the younger brother of Henry Lawrence. The third 
member was Charles Mansel, a convenanted civilian, who had a high 
reputation as one of the ablest financiers in India. 4 

The Board of Administration at the very outset took in hand the 
work of suppression and coercion of the warlike people of the Punjab 
especially the Sikhs, with the help of the army of occupation comprising 
60,000 soldiers and police force of 15,000 men. 5 The first target of suppres- 
sion was Maharaja Duleep Singh. 6 The eleven year old Maharaja was, at 
the very outset, made to resign in return of a pension “hot less than four 
and not exceeding five lakhs of rupees per annum.” 7 All the State pro- 
perty, the immense collection of valuables articles and jewels, so zealously 
collected by Maharaja Ranjit Singh was confiscated. Out of this valuable 
collection many things of historical importance were sent to the Museum 
of the East India Company. The rest of state property was put to public 


* Head, Postgraduate Deptt, of Political Science, A. S. College, Khanna. 

1. Foreign Secret Consultation , No. 21, April 28, 1849. 

2. Baird, Private, Letters of Lord Dalhousie, p. 61. 

3. Foreign Secret Consultation, No. 73, April 28, 1849. 

4. S. M. Latif, History of the Punjab, Calcutta, 1891, p. 574. 

5. Government Records, VIII-II, p. 328; Punjab Administration Report, 1851-53. 
pp. 41-42. 

6. See Arnold, The Marquis of Dalhousie’ s Administration of British India, 
London, 1862-65, p. 205. 

Foreign Secret Consultation, No. 21, April 28, 1849. 
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sale. 8 According to the third term of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 
March 29, 1849, the Koh-i-Noor was to be “surrendered by the 
Maharaja of Lahore to the Queen of England.” 9 Dalhousie wanted the 
jewel to be surrenderd to the Queen by Duleep Singh, but the Directors 
of the East India Company did not approve of this idea and presented it 
themselves on July 3, 1850. 10 

Maharani Jind Kaur, who was Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s widow and 
Maharaja Duleep Singh's mother, considered by Dalhousie to be the 
only person of “manly understanding in the Punjab was,” 11 subjected to 
much humiliation and oppression. A prisoner eversince the conclusion 
of the first Anglo-Sikh war, her hand was suspected in everything that 
went wrong in the Punjab. Consequently she was exiled from the Punjab 
on May 23, 1848 and 12 was detained as a prisoner at Banaras till April 4, 
1849 and later was transferred to the Fort of Chunar. 13 Immediately 
after her arrival at Chunar she escaped and safely crossed the Indian 
borders into Nepal and reached its capital on April 27, 1849. During the 
so called ‘Mutiny' of 1857, the Maharani tried to capture power again. 
She sent messages to prominent Sikhs in the Punjab and exhorted them 
to rise against the British. But all was in vain, and she remained painful 
and unhappy. She died in London in 1863 “prematurely old, well-nigh 
blind, broken and subdued in spirit.” 14 

Apart from the suppression of the Maharaja and his mother, the 
British also planned the ruination of the entire aristocracy. 16 Dalhousie 
was quite determined that “the chiefs and fief holders of the Punjab should 
be effectively deprived of the power of doing mischief.” John Lawrence 
fully agreed with the Governor-General. 16 In his dealings with the 


8. Latif, op. cit., p. 573. 

9. Foreign Secret Consultation, No. 21, April 28, 1849. 

10. Court Minutes of the East India Company, Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1850 and 
Wednesday, the 17th July, 1850. 

11. Dalhousie to Brigadier Mountain, January 31, 1849, vide Ganda Singh, Private 
Correspondence Relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars, Patiala, 1955, p. 167. 

12. Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 79-84, 88-91, October 7, 1848; Indian 
Despatch to Secret Committee. 

13 Ibid., Nos. 166-68, January 30, 1848, October 7, 1848; 108-45, May 26, 1849. 

14. Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 124-47, June 17, 1859. 

15. Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-58, London, 1878, Vol. 1, 
p. 48 

16. Hunter, The Marquess of Dalhousie, Oxford, 1895, p. 99. 
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aristocracy, John Lawrence first of all took up the cases of those chiefs 
who had fought against the British in the two Sikh wars. He confiscated 
out-right the estates of some twenty-five chiefs, the revenue yield of 
which had amounted to Rs. 1 1,31,865 per annum and gave an annual pen- 
sion of Rs. 42,670 in return. Besides, they were deprived of their ranks. 17 
Many of them were put under surveillance in their own houses, while 
others were exiled from the Punjab and kept as closely guarded prisoners 
at such places as Calcutta and Allahabad. 18 Those who where permitted 
to live in the Punjab were put under severe restrictions. They were not to 
permit any person to call on them. The turn of the neutral ‘jagirdars’ and 
holders of free land tenures came next. The Governor-General sent 
specific instructions to give them new grants on the condition of produc- 
tion of valid documents justifying their claim of ownership, declaring that 
the grant was a free gift of the British Government. 19 Holdings were 
sealed, records were inspected, oral evidence was taken, the limits of 
holdings where surveyed and the application of the proceeds was tested. 20 
A special officer under the Board was appointed to investigate army, 
civil and political pensions. 11 On February 4, 1853, the Board of 
Administration was abolished, and John Lawrence was made the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab vested with powers to administer the pro- 
vince like the Board of Administration. He worked on the same old lines 
which were laid down in 1849. 22 

Apart from the chiefs and landlords, other influential classes, such 
as Bedis and Sodhis, were also “neglected, lowered and crushed.” 28 In the 
words of a contemporary Englishman: “The men of talent, the men of 
social or religious influence have lost their high positions. They have no 
field of enterprise left to them. They are condemned, henceforth, to the 
indulgence of discontented feelings or to inglorious case.” 24 Immediately 
after annexation of the Punjab, a general muster of all the Sikh soldiery 
was called at Lahore where nearly 50,000 persons were paid and 


17. Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 68-71, May 26, 1849. 

18. Ibid., Nos. 41-42, October 25, 1850. 

19. Calcutta Review, 1853, Vol. XXI, pp. 269-70. 

20. Ibid., p. 272. 

21. Foreign Consultations, Nos. 140-44, December 29, 1852; Innes, Sir Henry 
Lawrence The Pacificator, p. 144. 

22. Foreign Political Consultations, No. 124, February 4, 1853. 

23. Calcutta Review, 1853, Vol. XXI, p. 280. 

24. Foreign Political Consultations, No. 124, February 4, 1853. 
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disbanded. 25 Scarcely a tenth of the entire army were taken into British 
pay. 16 The British considered the enlistment of the Sikhs in ranks of 
their army dangerous. Raja Sarup Singh of Jind told John Lawrence: “The 
Sikhs rebelled against and killed their on chiefs, is it likely they will 
care more for you ? My own troops have twice mutinied against me 
and I have no security that they will not do so again.” 27 Of the three 
Presidency armies, Bombay and Madras did not enrol S.khs at all. In 
the Bengal army their number in the regular regiments, according to the 
official returns, was 3, OCO. 28 Their number even in the Punjab irregular 
regiments, not to talk of the regular regiments, was very meagre. In the 
beginning there used to be not more than 80 Sikhs in a regiment. 

The Sikhs in the British army, were looked down upon as enemies 
and were demoralised by direct and indirect tactics. Soon after the 
annexation of the Punjab, measures for disarming its people were 
conceived, promulgated and executed by the Board of Administration. 
The general proclamation of disarming of the people was approved by 
the Governor-General on May 10, I849. 29 Contravention of these rules 
was punishable by heavy fines and imprisonment. 80 Defaulters were 
punished with rigorous severity, while rewards were given to those who 
gave clues or information leading to the discovery of concealed powder 
and arms. In a very short time, nearly 1,20,000 aims of different kinds 
were seized or surrendered. 31 

Next, came the turn of agriculturists. Regular settlements of their 
lands for periods of fifteen to thirty years were taken in hand — which 
was a very complicated system. It required many years for its completion. 
During the intervening period settlements made by the Resident (1846- 
48) in the Punjab proper were temporarily upheld; and in the rest of 
the State, summary settlements were made for five years. 32 Both these 


25. Lee Warner, Dalhousie's Administration. I, p. 262; Calcutta, Review, 1856, 
VO!. XXVTI, p. 107. 

26. Calcutta Review, 1856, Vol. XXVII, p, 107. 

27. Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 1-4, October 29, 1858. 

28. Calcutta Review, 1856, Vol. XXVII, p. 107. 

29. See Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 65-67, May 25, 1849. See Foreign 
Secret Consultations, Nos. 55-66, May 26, 1849. 

30. For details see Foreign Secret Consultations, Nos. 55-66, May 26, 1849. 

31. For details see Calcutta Review, 1853, Vol. XXI, pp. 236-37. 

32. Douie, The Punjab Settlement Manual, p. 24; Baden-Powell, The Land Systems 
of British India, II, p. 543. 
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settlements had none of the advantages of a good settlement for “they 
were unavoidably made of great expedition and generally by officers who 
possessed but little previous knowledge of the subject .” 33 The agricul- 
turists suffered a loss of indirect income with the advent of the British. 
During the Sikh rule, the money which was collected in the shape of 
revenue and other taxes with one hand was given back with the 
other hand to its soldiery and civil employees who in their turn remitted 
it to their villages. The whole process has been explained by John 
Lawrence thus : “Every village sent recruits for the army, who again 

remitted their savings to their homes; many a highly taxed village paid 
half its revenue from its military earnings.” He further says : Large 
sums of money, which under the Sikh rule found their way direct to 
the villages of the Manjha, now flow into Oudh territory . 34 Besides, 
the new legislation of the British Government, according to which land 
began to hold value as a security against loans, added to the miseries of 
the agriculturists . 35 The village money-lender exploited the situation. 
To him these new legislations were as welcome as... the discovery of 
a mine on his land to Australian settler, and he began to lend money 
against the peasants’ land . 36 The deteriorating financial condition of 
the peasants due to over assessment, stoppage of indirect income, decline 
in prices of foodgrains and high rates of interest on money borrowed to 
pay land revenue rendered it impossible for most of them to pay back 
their debts. This resulted in the gradual transfer of soil from its natural 
lords— the' cultivators— to be astute bankers with the help of the 
British courts . 37 

The British on the one hand destroyed the royal house of the Sikhs 
and on the other launched a violent attack on their social organization 
by destroying the village communities and Panchayats. This organiza- 
tion was built up according to their social requirements and under it 
“they felt themselves securer and happier .” 38 The British rule ruined 
the economic prosperity of the Sikhs. It rendered them unemployed. 
Several thousand Sikh soldiers, for example, lost their jobs on the day 

33. Foreign Consultations, Nos. 140-44, December 29, 1852: Douie, op. cit., p.22. 

34. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. XVIII, pp. 27-28. 

35. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, London, 1849, p. 322; Archer, The Sikhs, 
Princeton 1946, p. 290; Thorburn, The Mussalmans and the Moneylender in 
Punjab, pp. 49-51. 

36. Thorburn, op. cit. , p. 51. 

37. ' Ibid., 1; Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, London, 1930, 
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38. Romesh Dutt, Economic History of India, II, p. 89. 
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of the disbandment of the Khalsa army. In the same week many more 
were thrown out of the civil jobs. The large sums of money, which 
would formerly have circulated in the Punjab, went to other parts of 
the British Empire after the annexation. 39 Not only that, even the 
Sikh religion was not spared. Christian missions were established in the 
Punjab as a “thanks— offering to Almighty God for victory granted 
over a terrible foe” 40 in 1849. The Christian missionaries denounced 
in public places, in the streets and bazars the “heathen scripture,” the 
Sikh Granth.* 1 In the press, attacks were made on Sikhism. In the army 
there were instances of colonels and commanders openly abusing the 
Sikhs. They asked them to cut their hair “forgetting that the very 
essence of Sikhism lay in its locks.” 42 The Bedis, the priestly class of 
the Sikhs, to whom the Khalsa Raj had given free tenures in lieu of 
their religious services, were dispossessed of the greater part of their 
tenures. By such measures “their re'igidn (Sikhism) had received a rude 
shock. 48 The Administration Report (1849-51) reads : “The Sikh faith 
and ecclesiastical policy is rapidly going where the Sikh political 
ascendancy has already gone, ...These men joined (Sikhism) in thousands 
and they now desert in equal numbers.... The sacred tank at Amritsar is 
less thronged than formerly, and the attendance at annual festivals is 
diminishing yearly. Initiatory ceremony for adult persons is now rarely 
performed 44 .... Gurmukhi is rapidly falling into desuetude. The Punjabi 
as a spoken language is also losing its currency, and degenerating into a 
merely provincial and rustic dialect.” 48 


39. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. XVIII, pp, 27-28. 
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44. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department 
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45. Ibid., p. 184. 
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Role of the Kapurthala Chief 
During the Revolt of 1857-58 

Anju Arora* 


The Kapurthala State was an important Princely State in the Punjab 
region. It had an area of 652 square miles and, in 1901, its total 
population was 3,14,351 and revenue about 13,00,000 rupees. 1 The 
territories of the state consisted of three detached portions. The main 
portion stretched from the borders of Hoshiarpur District on the north 
to the Sutlej on the south and from the borders of the Jalandhar District 
on the east to the Beas on the west. The other two portions comprised 
the Phagwara tehsil between Jalandhar and Phillaur and the pargana of 
Bhunga in the west of Hoshiarpur. 8 Besides, the state also had some 
territory in the Cis-Sutlej area and more than thirty villages in the districts 
of Lahore and Amritsar. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (1718-1783) was the 
real founder of the Kapurthala State. 3 Taking advantage of the chaotic 
conditions prevailing in the Punjab as a result of the frequent invasions 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali, he subjugated many territories and laid the 
foundation of the Ahluwalia Misl which in due course of time assumed 
the form of Kapurthala State. After Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Sardar Bhag 
Singh (1783-1801), Sardar Fateh Singh (1801-1837) and Raja Nihal 
Singh (1837-1852), were the successive rulers of the Kapurthala State. 


* Deptt. of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Punjab, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1908, 
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It was in the beginning of 1806 that the Kapurthala State came into 
contact with the British for the first time when John Malcolm on behalf 
of the Governor-General George Barlow concluded a joint treaty of 
friendship and amity with Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 
By this treaty the two Sardars agreed to cause Holkar to leave Amritsar, 
pledging themselves to maintain no connection or friendship with him. 
The British Government, on their part, agreed that as long as the two 
Chieftains abstained from holding any friendly connection with the 
enemies of the British, or from committing any act of hostility against 
them, the British armies would never enter the territories of the two 
Chieftains nor would the British Government form any plans for the 
seizure or sequestration of their possessions or property 4 By the 
proclamation of 3 May, 1809, the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs were taken under the 
protection of the British. Fateh Singh, the ruler of Kapurthala, was also 
supposed to have got security for his Cis-Sutlej possessions under this 
proclamation. By Article 4 of the proclamation, the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
were bound to assist and furnish supplies of grain and other necessaries 
to British troops when marching through their territories for purposes 
connected with the general welfare, and by Article 5, they were bound 
to join the British army with their forces, should an enemy approach 
from any quarter for the purpose of conquering the country. 5 By the 
declaration of the Government of India of 14 November 1828, the 
Kapurthala Chief was considered to be “under British protection in 
respect of his ancestral possessions east of the Satlej, but dependent on 
Lahore for places conferred by the Lahore Government prior to 
September 1808.” 6 

When the first Anglo-Sikh War broke out in December 1845, the 
Kapurthala State was expected to assist the British under articles 4 and 
5 of the aforesaid proclamation. At that time Nihal Singh was the 
ruler of the Kapurthala State. In spite of repeated orders from the 
British authorities, he failed to supply grain from his Cis-Sutlej estates. 
Major Broadfoot had written to him repeatedly to cross the river Sutlej 
and join the British army but he would incur no risk and merely “gave 
us empty words.” On the contrary, the Kapurthala troops— cavalry, 
infantry and artillery— fought against the British in the battles of Aliwal 


4. C.U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagemeu is and Sanads, Vol. IX, 
Calcutta, 1892, p. 22. 
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6. Griffin, op. tit., p. 496. 
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and Buddowal. After the war the Kapurthala Chief was punished for 
his ‘misconduct’ and ‘disaffection.’ His Cis-Sutlej estates estimated at 
rupees 5,65,000 a year were confiscated and escheated to the British 
Government, and in commutation of military service he was to pay 
hereafter an annual tribute of rupees 1,31,000.’ During the second 
Anglo-Sikh War (1848-49) Nihal Singh did his best to render all possible 
assistance to the. British. He furnished supplies for the troops proceeding 
to Multan, and offered to send a contingent of his own but this was not 
considered necessary. At the end of the campaign, the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, paid a visit to Kapurthala and conferred the 
title of ‘Raja’ upon Nihal Singh.® 

Upon the outbreak of the revolt of 1857 — ‘the biggest upsurge 
against the British’— the Sikh Chiefs of the Punjab offered their unstinted 
co-operation and whole-hearted support to the Paramount Power. 'It was, 
in point of fact, the lesson taught to these Chiefs during 1809-1856 
by their imperial masters that ensured their loyalty and active 
support, namely that their loyalty could pay them dividends and 
their disloyalty would not only mean for them the personal loss of 
their gaddis but might also involve the loss of their territories, 
and, perhaps, total absorption of their states. 7 8 9 Raja Randhir Singh, the 
then ruler of Kapurthala, 10 could not have forgotten that due to the 
doubtful and disloyal conduct of his father, Nihal Singh, the State had 
been deprived of its valuable Cis-Sutlej possessions. In the uprising of 
1857 he found a great opportunity to improve upon the previous record 
of fidelity of his house to the British paramount and to procure, if 
possible, some substantial concessions from the latter. The Kapurthala 
Chief, to be sure, was not bound to render any . military service to 
the British in view of the fact that he paid annual tribute in commuta- 
tion of military service since 1846. Nevertheless, Raja Randhir Singh 
did not wish to lag behind the other Sikh Chieftains in supporting the 
cause of the British during this grave crisis. 


7. Foreign Department, Secret Consultations, 26 Dec. 1846, Nos. 1280-1313; 
Griffin, op. tit., pp. 496-502. 

8. Foreign Department, Secret Consultations, 30 June 1849, Nos. 40-49; Griffin, 
op. cit . , p. 502. 

9. A.C. Arora, British Policy towards the Punjab States 1858-1905, Jalandhar, 
1982, p. 22. 
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the Chiefship after the death of the latter in September 1852. 
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As soon as Raja Randhir Singh got the intimation from Captain 
Farrington, the Deputy Commissioner of Jalandhar, about the outbreak 
of the revolt, he rushed to Jalandhar with his forces, accompanied by his 
brother Bikram Singh and his chief advisers. He took the side of 
the British without any hesitation and without having had time or 
opportunity to ascertain as to what were the intentions of the great 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs. 11 He placed “every available soldier and gun” at 
the disposal of the British, and remained throughout the emergency 
at Jalandhar, giving up without a murmur during the most trying 
season of the year all the comforts of his palace at Kapurthala. 
Situated as the Jalandhar Doab was on the mainline of road by which 
the army at Delhi drew its reinforcements and supplies from the Punjab, 
any disturbance here might have seriously affected the British operations 
at Delhi; even the interruption of the regular telegraphic and postal 
communications might have been a serious calamity. It was due to the 
decided part taken by the Raja of Kapurthala that the Jalandhar Doab 
remained secure for the British throughout the crisis. 12 

On the night of 7 June 1857 when there was an open rebellion of 
native troops at Jalandhar, Kapurthala troops guarded the civil station, 
the jail and the treasury. The Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Trans-Sutlej States observed : 13 

That on the night of the mutiny no attempt was made to release 
the convicts from the jail, to rob the Treasury or to plunder 
property, private and public, must be attributed to the 
presence of the Allowalia Rajah and his troops, who 
supplied all the principal guards in the civil lines. On the 
morning following the mutiny the Rajah and his brother went 
through the city of Jalandhar reassuring the towns people, 
who were disposed to close their shops and desert the place. 

The Raja also despatched a body of his cavalry in pursuit of the 
rebels with Captain Farrington and Mr. Hogg who accompanied General 
Johnstone’s column. He volunteered to send a portion of his troops to 
Delhi but he was not permitted to do so on the ground that his troops 
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Commissioner and Superintendent Trans-Sutlej States (hereafter abbreviated as 
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Part I, Lahore, 1911, pp. 142, 147. 
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were required for the security of the Jalandhar Doab. u 

In July 1857, when the revolt of the native troops at Sialkot rendered 
it necessary to strength Col. Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hoshiarpur, the Raja, at the request of the British authorities, sent 100 
cavalry, 200 infantry and 2 light guns for the protection of that station. 
His troops remained there till November. About a hundred of his men 
were posted at Jalandhar cantonment after the withdrawl of the British 
forces, and detachments of his troops were employed in escorting the 
families of the officers and soldiers from Jalandhar to Lahore and in 
other miscellaneous duties. 15 

From the beginning of August untill the fall of Delhi was a critical 
period for the Jalandhar Doab, for due to the large reinforcements sent 
to Delhi the garrison of every station in the Punjab had been considerably 
reduced. In the event of disturbances in the Jalandhar Doab very little 
assistance could have come from other quarters. Under the circumstances 
the Raja of Kapurthala rendered valuable services to the British in this 
region. Remarked the Commissioner and Superintendent of Trans-Sutlej 
States: 1 ® 

At this juncture the active co-operation of the Allowalia Rajah 
proved of signal service. Any wavering on his part would 
have encouraged the disaffected and seriously interfered with our 
main operations at Dehlee. To the loyal example set by Rajah 
Randheer Singh, I mainly attribute the orderly conduct of the 
population of the Jalandhar Doab and the immunity from 
crime and outrage which distinguished this critical period. 

Raja Randhir Singh’s brother, Kanwar Bikram Singh, was actuated 
by the same loyal spirit and “showed himself on all occasions a most 
active and zealous supporter of the British cause.” 17 The other brother 
of the Raja, Kanwar Suchet Singh, showed himself equally ready and 
anxious to support the British cause. He took a house adjacent to that 
of Col. Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur, and remained 
at his service throughout the crisis; he and his retainees were employed 
on various miscellaneous duties. 18 The Raja’s officials, the most notable 


14. Com. and Supdt. TSS to Chief Commissioner Punjab, 30 Jan. 1858, Foreign 
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18. Ibid., p. 162. 
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being his Wazir Ghulam Jilani and the commander of his troops, 
Chaudhry Sultan Ali, also evinced the same loyal spirit. The Kapurthala 
troops, although encamped in the neighbourhood of Jalandhar for about 
six months and witnessing the outbreaks of the sepoys, behaved in a 
perfectly disciplined manner and “their conduct throughout was most 
exemplary.” 19 

During all these six months (May to November, 1857) the Raja had 
placed at the disposal of the British a total force of 1200 infantry, 200 
cavalry and 5 guns. The British authorities sanctioned a gratuity of 
rupees 12,000 which gave a month’s pay to each officer and soldier. For 
the said period the Raja did not withhold the tribute, though he could 
claim to do so in lieu of expenses of the troops, but ‘with praiseworthy 
punctuality’ he paid the greater portion of the tribute, “involving himself 
deeper and deeper in debt” in order to relieve the financial pressure under 
which the British Government was suffering. 20 After the fall of Delhi, 
the British authorities decided to disarm the population of the Jalandhar 
Doab and the Raja carried out the orders of the Government in his own 
territories with the utmost readiness. 21 

While epitomising the services rendered by the Raja of Kapurthala, 
Major Edward John Lake, the Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
Trans-Sutlej States, wrote eloquently about the loyal spirit exhibited and 
hearty co-operation displayed by the Raja, adding, “...in short, if he 
had been an English his co-.operat ion could not have been more hearty.” 22 

The Chief Commissioner of Punjab, while fully appreciating the 
‘zeal and alacrity’ evinced by the Raja of Kapurthala in supporting the 
cause of the British during the crisis of 1857, remarkd that the 
importance of the services actually rendered by the Raja had been 
considerably over-rated in the Commissioner’s report. 23 It would not be 


19. Ibid., pp. 160-61. 

20. Com. and Supdt. TSS to Chief Commissioner Punjab, 30 Jan. 1858, Foreign 
Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July 1858, No. 192, para 19. 

21. Griffin, op. cit., p. 528. 

22. Com. and Supdt. TSS to Chief Commissioner Punjab, 30 Jan. 1858, op. cit., 
para 17; also PGR, MR, Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 147. 

23. John Lawrence, the then Chief Commissioner of Punjab, appeared to have been 
prejudiced against Raja Randhir Singh. It may be recapitulated that after the 
demise of Raja Nihal Singh in September 1852, John Lawrence as a Member 
of the Board of Administration of the Punjab, had emphatically opined that full 
and fair advantage be taken of the death of Nihal Singh to bring about the 

[ Continued on page 3 03 
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correct, he observed, to attribute the safety of the Civil Treasury at 
Jalandhar to the presence of the Raja’s soldiers as the cash has been 
deposited in the cantonment. He expressed unwillingness to admit that 
the success of the operations before Delhi mainly depended on the pre- 
servation of order in the Jalandhar Doab inasmuch as the line from 
Lahore to Ferozepur and thence to Ludhiana was open to the British 
all along. 24 

The Government of India agreed with the Chief Commissioner that 
the importance of services rendered by Raja Randhir Singh had been 
exaggerated but maintained that the Raja had certainly “behaved with 
distinguished loyalty.” He had placed all his troops and resources at 
the disposal of the British, although as paying annual tribute he was 
not bound to do so. He had personally come to the front and openly 
sided with the British Government, thereby giving a noble example not 
only to his own followers but also to the people of the Jalandhar Doab. 
That his services were “very valuable and well timed” could not be 
denied. 25 

The Supreme Government held that long before Delhi fell, the only 
European Regiment in the Doab (8th Queens) had been withdrawn, the 
6 1st and 36th Native Infantry and 6th Cavalry had mutinied and the 33rd 
Native Infantry posted at Hoshiarpur had been disarmed. There were 
thus no reliable troops of the British who could maintain peace and 


continued from page 302] 

disintegration of the Kapurthala State. He had suggested that the British 
Government should take over from the new Kapurthala Chief (Raja Randhir 
Singh), as a condition for his succession, the territories of Phagwara and 
Bhunga in lieu of annual tribute which the late Chief paid to the British 
hitherto. But his proposal was strongly opposed by Henry Lawrence, the 
President and Montgomery, the other Member, of the Board and was conse- 
quently turned down by the Supreme Government. A 7 hen, later on, the 
‘Kapurthala Will Case’ was reopened, John Lawrence as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India gave his decision in favour of partition of the Kapurthala 
State, but on representation from Raja Randhir Singh that decision was over- 
ruled by the Secretary of State for India. For details, see A.C. Arora, ‘John 
Lawrence and Kapurthala State, Punjab History Conference Proceedings, Fifth 
Session.Patiala, March 1970, pp. 150-61. 

24. Chief Commissioner Punjab to Government of India, 8 April 1858, Foreign 
Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July 1858, No. 191, paras 2-3. 

25. Government of India to Chief Commissioner of Punjab, 2 June 1858, Foreign 
Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July 1858, No. 193, para 7. 
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order in the Jalandhar Doab. In view of these circumstances the 
Kapurthala troops, in the opinion of the Viceroy and Governor-General, 
deserved a larger share of credit than the Chief Commissioner of Punjab 
was disposed to admit. 26 

The Raja of Kapurthala also offered his services for the restoration 
of peace and order in Oudh. The Chief Commissioner of Oudh, knowing 
the zeal and valuable aid of the Raja, recommended to the Government 
of India that the offer of his services should be accepted. Consequently, 
Raja Randhir Singh, with 2010 troops and accompanied by his brother 
Bikram Singh, marched towards Lucknow, and after covering a distance 
of 580 miles he arrived at the capital of Oudh in May 1858. 27 For the 
following ten months the Raja and his troops rendered valuable services 
to the British in various engagements against the rebels. The Kapurthala 
contingent met the enemy in the field six times and captured nine guns. 
The presence of the Raja had the very best effect upon the troops, who 
not only fought gallantly but “gained the highest character for discipline 
and good conduct.” The British officer under whose charge the Kapurthala 
contingent was placed, highly appreciated the ‘obliging and effective’ 
aid rendered at all times by the Raja who spared himself no fatigue or 
discomfort, believing that his presence with his troops would animate his 
men to fight zealously and work willingly, ardently and laboriously. 28 
On one occasion the Raja had a narrow escape of his life. 29 Towards the 
close of March 1859 the Raja returned to Kapurthala with his troops. 

For the meritorious services rendered to the British during the 
disturbances of 1857-58, Raja Randhir Singh and his brother Bikram 
Singh were liberally rewarded by the Supreme Government. The tribute 
of the Raja for the year 1857 was entirely remitted. His annual tribute, 
for the future, was reduced by rupees 25,000. A khillat of rupees 15,000 
was bestowed upon him. He was assigned a salute of 1 1 guns. An 
honorary title of ‘Farzand Dilband Rasikh-ul-itikad' was conferred upon 


26. Ibid., paras 4-5. 

27. Chief Commissioner Oudh to Government of India, 20 May 1858, Foreign 
Department, Political Consultations, 28 May 1858, No. 442. 

28. Foreign Department, Political Consultations of 22 Oct. 1858, Nos. 256-58, 
of 29 Oct. 1858, No. 45, of 12 Nov. 1858, Nos . 158-61, of 19 Nov. 1858, Nos. 
316-18, of 31 Dec. 1858, Nos. 2500-2502 and of 15 April 1859, Nos. 501-04. 

29. Lt. Chamier to Military Secretary to Chief Commissioner Oudh, 1 Oct. 1858, 
Foreign Department, Political Consultations, 12 Nov. 1858, No. 159. 
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him.* 0 After sometime, on the recommendation of the Punjab Government 
the words ‘ Daulat-i-fnglisia' were added to his title of ‘Ferzand 
Dilband ,” 81 A garden at Niraingarh in the Ambala district valued at 
rupees 1300, which had been taken over by the British authorities on 
the confiscation of the Cis-Sutlej estates after the first Anglo-Sikh War, 
was restored to the Raja. 32 

For his services in Oudh, Raja Randhir Singh was rewarded with the 
grant of Istumrari tenure of the estates of Boundi and Bithouli in 
perpetuity. 33 On the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, the Raja was given precedence of all Oudh Chiefs and he was 
invested with full powers of a magistrate. 34 The Chief Commissioner 
also proposed that since the Raja of Kapurthala was remarkable among 
the Chieftains of the Punjab for his advancement in civilized life, 
thoroughly conversant with the English language and well-versed in 
European history and politics and appreciative of the British institutions 
and customs, he might be invested with the title of Knight Commander 
of the Bath. But the Supreme Government did not accept the propos tl, 
for the Viceroy was not disposed to entertain such proposition in favour 
of any Native Chief. 35 The proposal to confer the title of Maharaja on 
Raja Randhir Singh in respect of his Oudh estates was objected to by 
the Chief Commissioner of Punjab on the ground that it “might cause 
embarrassment in the Punjab where other Chiefs of equal note have 
rendered good service.” Consequently, it was ruled by the Government 
of India that in order to raise the status and dignity of the Raja amongst 
Oudh ialuqdars he should be addressed as ‘Raja-i-Rajgan' (Raja of the 
Rajas). 36 The Raja’s brother, Kanwar Bikram Singh, was also rewarded 
for the services rendered by him. He was granted the title of ‘Bahadur’ 


30. Government of India to Chief Commissioner Punjab, 2 June 1858, Foreign 
Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July 1858, No. 193, para 8; Governor- 
General’s Kharita to the Raja of Kapurthala, ibid., No. 194. 

31. Foreign Department, Political A, March 1863, Nos. 142-43. ‘Farzand 
Dilband Daulat-i-Inglisia’ literally means 'son of the heart of the British 
Government.’ 

32. Foreign Department, Political Consultations, 15 Oct. 1858, Nos. 459-62; also 
Political A, March 1863, Nos. 142-43. 

33. Foreign Department, Political Consultations, 15 April 1859, Nos. 501-04. 

34. Foreign Department, Part A, April 1860, Nos. 385-86. 

35. Foreign Department, Political Consultations, 24 June 1859, Nos. 121-22. 

36. Foreign Department, Part A, March 1861, Nos. 63-64. 
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with a khillat of rupees 5,0 0 and an estate in Oudh. 87 

Among the rewards conferred upon the Raja was the annulment of 
the will of his late father (which provided for the partition of the State 
between the Raja and his two younger brothers, Bikram Singh and 
Suchet Singh) and the consequent restoration of his authority in the 
whole of the State. 88 

The Kapurthala Chiefs’ estates in the Bari Doab, comprising 39 
villages in the Lahore and Amritsar districts and valued at rupees 26,300 
per annum which had been confiscated on the demise of Raja Nihal 
Singh in September 1852, were restored to the Raja in perpetuity in 
return for an annual tribute of rupees 25,000, but the civil and police 
jurisdiction of the estates remained with the British Government. The 
Raja was not fully satisfied. He desired to have the same full and 
sovereign power in his Bari Doab estates as he enjoyed in his Jalandhar 
Doab territories, and he also wished to consolidate his estates on both 
sides of the Beas, by giving up certain isolated villages in the Lahore and 
Amritsar districts and receiving others of equal adjoining his territory. 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab recommended that the wishes of 
the Raja be complied with, but the Supreme Government refused to 
restore to the Raja sovereign jurisdiction over the estates which had been 
under the British for the last fifteen years, for it was considered 
“politically more wholesome, as an example, that the defection of the 
Aloowalia Chief, which lost to the family the Baree Doab villages should 
bear the stamp of a permanent mark of the displeasure of the British 
Government.” 89 

The ‘most highly-valued’ of the privileges conferred upon Raja 
Randhir Singh was, however, the right of adoption granted on 5 March 
1862 by the following sanad of Lord Canning, Viceroy and Governor- 
General : 40 


37. Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July 1858, No. 193, para 9. 

38. Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, 3 Feb. 1860, Nos. 84-87; for further 
details, see A.C. Arora, ‘Kapurthala Will Case (1852-1869)— Its Reflections on 
British Policy,’ The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. V-II, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, Oct. 1971, pp. 298-308. 

39. Foreign Department, Political Consultations, 3 Feb. 1860; Nos. 84-90; Foreign 
Department, Political A, June 1864, Nos. 92-94; also see Griffin, op. cit., pp. 
531-33. 

40. C.U. Aitchison, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 169; Griffin, op. cit., p. 531. 
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Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several 
Princes and Chiefs of India who now govern their own terri- 
tories should be perpetuated, and that the representation and 
dignity of their Houses should be continued, I hereby, in 
fulfilment of this desire, convey to you the assurance that, on 
failure of natural heirs, the adoption by yourself and future 
Rulers of your State of a successor, according to Hindu law and 
to the customs of your race, will be recognised and confirmed. 

Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus 
made to you, so long as your House is loyal to the Crown and 
faithful to the conditions of the Treaties, Grants, or Engigements 
which record its obligations to the British Government. 

But the privilege granted to the Raja of Kapurthala cannot be said 
to be exceptional, for the Adoption Sanads of similar nature, were granted 
to numerous Native Chiefs in 1862. 

In a magnificent ceremony held at Lahore on 17 October 1864, in 
which principal relatives and Sardars of the Kapurthala Raja and many 
Chiefs and Princes of the Punjab States (including Kashmir) participated, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India invested Raja Randhir Singh 
of Kapurthala with the insignia of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. In the course of his speech delivered in Hindustani on this 
occasion, the Viceroy remarked : 41 

Raja Randhir Singh, Raja of Kapurthala, it is with much 
satisfaction that I find myself empowered by Her most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of England to confer on you so great a 
mark of her favour as that of the Star of India. This honour 
has only been granted to those Princes and Chiefs who unite 
high rank with great personal merit. It rejoices me to install 
you among the chosen number. 

From what has been discussed above it will have been obvious that 
Raja Randhir Singh of Kapurthala had rendered quite meritorious services 
to the British Government during the revolt of 1857-58 for wlych he was 
liberally rewarded in terms of addition in his territories and titles. The 
other Sikh Chiefs of the Punjab, notably the Phulkian Chiefs of Patiala, 
Jind and Nabha had also furnished proofs of absolute loyalty and 
rendered even more conspicuous services to their Paramount. These three 
Chiefs were given greater rewards and granted more vital concessions than 
conceded to the Raja of Kapurthala. For example, each one of them 

41. Griffin, op. cit., pp. 535-36. 
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was given full power of life and death over his respective subjects and 
this power was denied to the Kapurthala Chief; they were given the right 
of adoption of heir (in case of failure of natural heir) much earlier, on 
5 May 1860; in case of minority of a Phulkian Chief the administration 
of that State was to be entrusted to a Regency Council of three officials 
or ministers of the State but no such right had been allowed to the 
Kapurthala Chiefship. 42 As a matter of fact, the Phulkian triplice of 
Chiefships was considered more important and useful by the British 
authorities. At any rate, it was the policy of the British authorities under 
the Crown to win over all the Princely States and to make use of them as 
‘pillars’ of the British Empire in India. The principle of annexation of 
the Native States on one plea or the other, which had been a marked 
characteristic of the British policy during the Company’s period, had 
been abandoned once for all. The Queen’s Proclamation which was 
read out by the first Viceroy, Canning to the assembled Princes and 
people at a Darbar held at Allahabad on 1 November 1858, had assured 
the Princes and Chiefs that their treaties and engagements with the 
British would be ‘scrupulously maintained’ and their ‘rights, dignity and 
honour’ would be respected. Pleading vigorously for the preservation 
of Native Royalties, Canning had remarked, “The safety of our rule is 
increased, not diminished, by the maintenance of Native Chiefs well 
affected to us.” 43 The Princely Chiefs, he had emphatically held, should 
be treated with greater consideration and generosity, for in the event of 
any danger to the British Empire in India “one of our best mainstays 
will be found in the Native States.” 44 It was in accordance with this 
new policy of the British authorities under the Crown that the 
Kapurthala Chiefship had been liberally rewarded and generously treated 
for its loyalty and support to the British during the crisis of 1857-58, 


42. For details, see A.C. Arora, ‘Phulkian Chiefs’ Paper of Requests (1858),’ 
Panjab Past and Present, Vol, V-I, April 1971, pp. 227-46. 

43. Despatch from Viceroy and Governor- General to Secretary of State for India, 
No. 43- A of 30 April, 1860, para 33. 

44. Ibid. , para 34. 
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Railways in Punjab 1849—1947 

Narjeet Kaur* 


Railways were and continue to be one of the most significant part 
of communication system in Punjab. They came to Punjab immediately 
after its annexation by the British. Lord Dalhousi was a great 
advocate as well as initiator of Railways in India. 1 

It seems that the primary motive of the British in constructing 
railways was commercial and military. They looked India as a source 
of raw material and cheap food and as a market for their finished goods. 
The railways also facilitated the effective control and administration 
of this vast country by accelerating the mobility of armed forces. 1 

To start with two agencies were involved in the construction of 
railways in Punjab viz., state and private companies. State railways 
were controlled by local government. Punjab Northern State Railways 
and Indus Valley State Railways belonged to this category. The 
Guaranteed Railways were run by private companies with a guaranteed 
payment of interest on total capital expenses. They included the Sind 
Railways, the Punjab Railways and the Delhi Railways. 8 

Historically, railway construction in Punjab passed through three 
distinct phases of policy. In the first phase (upto 1869) construction 
and working of railways was left entirely to private companies with 
some guarantee. As such the Sind Railways Company had four separate 
undertakings— Sind Railways, Indus Steam Flotilla, the Punjab Railways 
and the Delhi Railways with common management but separate shares 
and accounts. During this phase a 105 mile long line was constructed 
from Karachi to Kotri, on the left bank of the river Indus. Another 
line of 208 mile length from Multan to Amritsar was constructed in two 
stages. Lahore — Amritsar line, 32 miles in length was opened to public 


* Research Scholar, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Minutes of Lord Dalhousie, 20 April 1853. 

2. India Govt., Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Punjab, Vol., Ill, 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 36 (hereafter abbreviated as IGIP). 

3. Pb. Govt., Gazetteer of Punjab, Provincial, Vol., 1888-89 (n.d.), p. 209 (hereafter 
abbreviated as GPP). 
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on 10 April 1862 4 while from Lahore to Multan was opened three 
years later. 6 In 1866, the construction of railways from Amritsar to 
Delhi was started which could be completed only in May 1870 because 
of many difficulties and delays. 6 

On 1 July 1870 the government amalgamated the four separate 
undertakings into one company called Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
Company and the construction of railways was undertaken. 7 

During the second phase of development of railways in Punjab, i.e., 
from 1870 to 1880 all new lines were constructed by the government. 
The control of Guaranteed Railways was taken over by the Government 
of India through a resolution dated 29 September 1871. 8 Following 
important works were undertaken during this phase : 

(!) A railway line, 103 miles 9 in length was constructed from 
Lahore to Jhelum and was thrown open to traffic on 6 October 
1878. 10 

(2) Kotri was connected with Mulan, 11 but only a part of the 
line (52 miles) passed through the Punjab. 18 This was an 
important outlet for the commerce of Punjab. It was started 
as a metre gauge line but later on it was changed to 5'-6" 
gauge, i.e., broad gauge. 18 It was opened in 1878. 14 

The third phase of railway development in Punjab lasted for 28 
years, i.e., from 1880 to 1907. During this phase the government leased 
out productive lines to private enterprise while the unproductive lines 
were started by the state, either directly or indirectly. 

On January 1, 1886 the government took over the line owned and 
worked by Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway Company and amalga- 
mated with other antiguous railway systems, so as to form the North 


4. Pb. Govt ■, Administration Report on Punjab and its Dependencies for the year 
1861-62, Lahore, 1863, p. 64 (hereafter abbreviated as PAR)* 

5. Proceedings, Railway Board, A, May 1865, Nos. 41-45. 

6. GPP, 1888-89, pp. 209, 11. 

7. Proceedings, Railway Board, A, July 1870, No. 219. 

8. Proceedings, P.W.D., Guaranteed Railways (General), October 1871, Nos. 
24-27. 

- 9. GPP, 1888-89, p. 193. 

10. PAR, 1878-79, Lahore, 1880, p. 132. 

11- Proceeding, Railway Board, A, Nov. 1871, Nos. 81-89. 

12. GPP, 1888-89, p. 222. 

13. Proceedings, P.W.D., Railways, A, September 1874, Nos. 1-5. 

14. PAR, 1879-80, Lahore, 1881, p. 122. 
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Western Railways under one administration. 15 A very important and 
outstanding event of this period was the formation of separate Railway 
Board consisting of a Chairman and two members. 16 As a result, the 
Railway Branch of Public Works Department was abolished on 
18 February 1905. 17 

It will be partinent to mention here that since the railway lines were 
to pass through the native states, therefore, all land which was consi- 
dered requisite for the construction of these lines was taken from the 
states concerned, either free of cost or in lieu of some rupees to these 
states. 18 

From 1907 onwards the government intervention increased and the 
private character of railways virtually came to an end. The working of 
railways left much to be desired due to lack of funds and inefficiency in 
the working of companies. Ultimately, the Sir Acworth Committee was 
appointed which submitted its report on 13 September 1921. It 
recommended that the government should assume overall responsibility 
of railways in the country. 1 * Thus, railway development entered its final 
phase under the British. The entire railway system in the country, 
barring a few light railways was taken over for direct management by the 
state. 

Railway Finance was separated from the General Finance on 
1 October 1924 in pursuance to the recommendations of the Acworth 
Committee. 20 Thus, the railway system after the war became, almost 
wholly, a state system. 

The important features of various railway lines that worked during 
the period under review are tabulated in the appendix. 

Inspite of the fact that many economic, social, national, political 
and military advantages accrued from railways, railways could not 
receive the proper attention of the British in this Province. The total 


15. PAR, 1885-86, Lahore, 1887, p. 98; India Govt., History of Indian Railways 
Constructed and in Progress, Delhi, 1940, p. 152, India Govt.: Railways in 
India, Administration Report for the year 1916-17, Simla, 1917, Appendix 
I, p. 115. 

16. Proceedings, Revenue and Agricultural Department (Civil Works), Establish- 
ment, A, March 1905, Nos. 83-89. 

17. Proceedings, Home, Public, A, April 1905, Nos. 151-57. 

18. Proceedings, Railway Board, Financial, A, January 1923, No. 800-F-14-19. 

19. Acworth Committee Report, 1920-21, Para 210. 

20. Proceedings, Railway Board, Establishment, A, January 1926, File No. 2976-E. 
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railway mileage in Punjab was 23 only in 1863. 21 It increased to 1056 
miles in 1 88 1 2a and to 3117 in 1901. 23 Further, it increased from 37_5 
m les in 1910 to only 4281 miles in 1921 24 It rose to 6160 miles in 1931 
and to 6192 miles in 1939. 25 The almost negligible increase between 1931 
and 1939 was due to the economic depression which ushered in an era 
of railway deficits and retrenchment in expenditure on fresh extensions. 

These figures show that progress regarding railways in Punjab was 
slow. Still there were some portions where the railway service was 
inadequate. The extension of railways in Punjab was deeply Influenced 
by the presence of rivers. Railway bridging required money and 
labour. So the difficulties and expenditure involved in the bridging 
prevented the British from the construction of lines running from north- 
west to south-east 26 

Besides, attention was not directed to connecting contiguous trade 
points of Punjab, and to exploring thoroughly the trade of each district 
of this Province through which the railways passed by a systematic 
control of feeder lines. , 

On the other hand, the railways were so constructed as to connect 
powerful ports with the big cotton producing centres and later with 
sources of oil seeds and wheat. Its Karachi section made the export 
of Punjab cotton and wheat to England possible. 27 But not even all the 
district headquarters were served by the railways. 

The British did spend wastefully for the expansion of railways. 
They gave priority to railways over canals and roads. The total amount 
expended on railways during the year 1860-61 was Rs. 12,38, 128 2 * and 
on irrigation it was only Rs. 7,03, 729 2 * during the same year. Rupees 
24,15,838 had been spent on railways within 2 — 3 years i.e., from the 
year of their commencement upto April 1861.*° Further, during the 
year 1870-71, money expended on railways from Imperial Revenues 


21. Census 1911, VoL XIV, p. 55. 

22. Ibid. 

23. India Govt., History of Indian Railways Constructed and in Progress, p. 1 58. 

24. Ibid. 
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26. Land of the Five Rivers, Lahore, 1923, see map frontspiece 156. 

27. IGIP, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1908, p. 90. 

28. PAR, 1860-61, p. 77. 

29. Ibid, p. 63, 

30. Ibid., p. 77. 
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accounted to Rs. 25, 77, 234, 31 while on irrigation works it amounted to 
Rs. 16,19,789 only. 33 Similarly, during 1879-80 the expenditure on the 
former from Provincial Revenue amounted to Rs. 30,174 s * and on the 
latter (including navigation) to Rs. 11,876 only. 34 Again during 1890- 
9 1 , the total amount expended on railways from both Imperial and 
Provincial revenues was 1,98,6 15, 36 while on canals it was only 54,977. 36 

These figures very clearly show that the British Government was 
anxious to spend the maximum amount on railways as rapidly as it could 
because of military and strategic reasons and to strengthen its hold on 
Punjab and to defend the new border from Pathan tribes and groups in 
Kabul. Moreover, the railways helped it for internal exploitation of 
the Province unlike canals. 

Lala Lajpat Rai called the railways in this country as one of the 
two white elephants on which the great bulk of Indian revenues had 
been spent under the British rule; the other was the army.* 7 There is a 
reasonable ground of complaint against the extravagant and wasteful 
policy of the foreign government. In a poor country like India, it was 
hoped that a cheap transport agency should be developed. Canals could 
serve the dual purpose of irrigation and cheap transport and it would 
have been infinitely more profitable to invest capital on the extension of 
irrigation than on railways. 

There is no doubt that Dalhousie realised that railways were works 
of public utility and so it was the duty of the government to regulate 
them in public interest. But this regard for the public interest was 
subject to the limitations imposed by British capital and managements 
and by British commercial and economic interests. 

It is interesting to note that on the one hand the British Govern- 
ment in India encouraged the native states especially in Punjab to 
construct railways in their territories and rendered all possible aid and 
assistance in carrying out such projects while on the other they virtually 
laid down and controlled the policy regarding the alignment, construc- 
tion standards and maintenance of railways in the native states. 


31. PAR, 1870-71, p. 84. 

32. Ibid., p. 65. 

33. PAR, 1880-81, p. CCXX, Appendix No. 53. 

34. Ibid. 

35. PAR, 1890-91, Appendix No. 51. p. CXXI. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Lala Lajpat Rai, “The Railway Administration’ in The People, 28 February 
1926, p. 170. 
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Although this was done under the garb 0 f the general interest of the 
country as a whole and in the interest of the native states themselves, yet 
the real purpose of this arrangement was effective subjection and control 
of the native states in all eventualities. This was all the more necessary 
because of the geographical location and proximity of native states with 
the British occupied territories. In short, all the incentives for develop- 
ment of railways in the native states of Punjab were in a way oriented 
to the need of the Government of India rather than a sense of well 
being of the states of their subjects. 

This latent object of the British Government is further corroborated 
by the sanads (contracts or agreements) of I860 38 and 1863 39 in which 
the Chiefs of Patiala/Nabha/Jind states were bound, to give land free of 
charge for construction of railways and cede sovereignty thereof to the 
Government of India as they were more amenable to British Government’s 
wishes. 40 But this policy was carried out in Bahawalpur and other states’ 
also although no such mention occurred in the treaties concluded or 
snands issued to them. It was a blatant effort of the Government of India 
to erode the sovereignty of the native states and to ensure their speedy 
and effective subjection through well controlled networks of railways in 
these states. On the other hand the acquisition of land from the native 
states free of cost for the construction of railways can be justified by 
the fact that the native states were also the beneficiaries of this facility. 
At the same time, the act of not compensating the private land owners 
whose lands were acquired for this purpose cannot be justified in any 
manner as they were not necessarily exclusive or even collective bene- 
ficiaries of this facility. 

As far as the police, criminal and civil jurisdiction of these lines is 
concerned the British Government in India appeared to be justified in 
taking over all such powers even by eroding the sovereignty of the rulers 
of the native states. The reasons for this assertion are not far to seek. The 
multiplicity of the laws and judicial systems of various states would have 
made it virtually impossible for the government to run railways on these 
lines according to the laws and judicial system of each and every native 
state through whose territory the lines passed. Whatever the ulterior 


38. Clause IX of the Sanad of 1860, issued to Phulkian Chiefs. 

39. Clause VIII of the Sanad of 1863, issued to Phulkian Chiefs. 

40. See, Punjab Government, Annual Report on the Native States 1916-17, Simla. 
1917, p. 8. 
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motives or vested interests of the British Government in assuming full 
and exclusive jurisdiction on these lines may be, it remains a fact that 
these lines would not have been worked efficiently and smoothly, had 
this measure not been taken by the British Government in India. 

However, all was not well with the running of railways in this 
country. Although the government derived bulk of its income from the 
native passengers in railways, yet it did not sufficiently care for their 
ease and comfort. 41 They were exposed to great inconvenience. 42 The 
editor of Victoria Paper aptly remarked, “If the present head of the 
Indian Administration were to travel in a third class carriage only once 
he would feel convinced that the lot of the third class railway passangers 
is really pitiable in the extreme.” 43 Though these passengers were the 
contributors of the major part of railway revenue, government did pay 
only scanty regard to their comfort. The Wafadar (Lahore) of 22 July 
1892, 44 pointed out among other things that the trains stopped for only 
a very short time at the various stations, and that water was not available 
at railway stations. 45 

In the end, we may say that railways despite the primarily imperia- 
list motive with which they were undertaken, are an important legacy of 
the British to the people of this country. It may be said, without undue 
enthusiasm or exaggeration, that the introduction of railways imparted a 
stimulus and a vital energy into all the affairs of man, whether connected 
with business or pleasure, Railways had been a very important countri- 
butory factor in accelerating the pace of national advance, in enlarging 
the opportunities for political and social changes, and in building up the 
economic fabric of the country. Besides vastly increasing the volume 
of trade and manufactures in the country, railways also banished the 
dreaded spectre of uncontrollable famines in the province. 


41. ‘ Qaiser-ul- Akhbar ,’ Allahabad, 7 November 1880, Punjab Native Newspapers. 

42. See ‘Akhbar-i-Am,’ Lahore, 15 October 1900, p. 565; Punjab Native News- 
papers : ; ‘Koh-i-Nur,’ Lahore, 3 April 1900; Punjab Native Papers, p. 193; ‘Paise 
Akhbar,’ Lahore, 17 March 1900, Punjab Native Newspapers, p. 153; Punjab 
Organ, Wazirabad, 12 January 1900, p. 46. 

43. ‘Victoria Paper,’ Sialkot, Punjab Native Newspapers Report, 22 July 1900, 

p. 403. I . 

44. ‘Wafadar,’ Lahore, Punjab Native Newspapers Report, 22 July 1892, p. 256. 

45. See also Gulzar-i-Hind, Lahore, 14 April 1904, p. 126. 
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hills of Himalaya and Simla, 
the Summer capital of the 
Government of India. Total 
expenditure was Rs. 
5.27.477. 
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The Panjabi Press of North America 3 
A Handlist 

Darshan Singh Tatla* 


Research on the history of ethnic press in the United States has 
yielded valuable results besides helping to preset ve these primary sources 
for each ethnic group 1 This research has yet to embrace some of t'.te 
smaller communities. The Panjabi press is invaluable in constructing 
a history of Sikh community in North America. S:khs are considerably 
smaller in numbers than many of other ethnic groups of North America 
say as compared to East Europeans or far Eastern communities Yet 
the Sikh community has played a far bigger role in social and politi;al 
life of the country. In the post 1984 period, events in Panjab ha e 
brought them into considerable limelight. 

As a result, there is a new concern to know more about this small 
community, its interaction with American institutions and peoples. Sikh 
settlement into North America is almost eighty years old. Starting in 
the early years of present century Sikhs reached the Far Eastern 
countries. From there, they decided to go and take sea voyage to the 
Pacific States of Canada and United States. By 1907, the strength of 
Sikhs on Pacific Coast States was almost 5,000. This increased to 
12,000 in the following three years. However, immediately on their 
arrival Sikhs faced stringent immigration laws of both countries aimed 
to restrict the more numerous Eastern settlers, Chinese and Japanese. 
Restrictive immigration laws and officials were challenged in a dramatic 
way when several hundred Sikhs chartered a Japanese ship Komagata 
Maru in Hong Kong intending to anchor at Victoria port. This attempt 
was publicly rebuffed by Canadian authorities. Similar restrictions 


•Associate Lecturer, Hall Green College, Birmingham, B 67 7AI, England. 

1. A number of such studies can be found in Sally M. Miller (ed.). The Ethntc 
Press in the United States : a historical analysis and hand book. Green Wood, 
New York, 1987 and Lubomyr R. Wynar, Guide to the American Ethnic Press : 
Slavic and East European News Papers and Periodicals, Kent, 1986 having collec- 
ted the ethnic media relating to America’s East European ethnic groups and 
also reviewed the present position regarding the preservation of ethnic media 
in various libraries of the United States of America. 
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were operated at the landings into California. These personal humilia- 
tions coincided with the nationalistic fervour in Indian provinces, 
including the Panjab province, hitherto, staunchly loyal to British rulers 
in India. Ferment at home, combined with adverse reception, overseas 
led to the establishment of a number of revolutionary publications from 
North America. This press had a radical political message, culminating 
into a movement. These periodicals are now part of the legacy of the 
Gadr movement, 

Among these papers, one paper that has become justly famous, 
was titled ‘Gadr’ [Revolt]. Published from San Francisco, it was started 
by one-time don at Stanford University, Lala Har Dayal with the 
assistance of Sikh farmers of California Valleys. The paper called upon 
Indians for a return to India and fight against British imperialism. As 
a result several hundred Sikhs left for Panjab and took part there in 
various revolutionary activities. The rise of political consciousness among 
Sikh migrants was fundamentally related to the propaganda started by a 
string of these papers all based in San Francisco or Vancouver. These 
early Panjabi journals provide a fascinating record of the sensibilities 
of migrants finding expression into a militant diaspora nationalist 
movement 

Severe restrictions placed upon any further immigration of Sikhs 
resulted in declining number of Sikh communities of both Canada and 
United States. This situation changed only in the 1950s. With the 
relaxation in immigration rules, thousands of Indians came to America 
and Canada. This extraordinary growth in the numbers of people of 
Indian origin has contributed to a number of cultural manifestations of 
particular ethnic groups such as Sikhs and Gujaratis. Sikhs have con- 
solidated their position both in the traditional areas of settlement such 
as in California’s agricultural Valleys and have also spread to new 
industrial belts of Canada. 2 The Panjabi community has sustained its 
cultural heritage by the use of Panjabi language. More enterprising 
Sikhs have brought out English papers and journals with strong emphasis 
on community concerns. Thus we find a variety of ethnic publications 
concerned with religious traditions, popular folklore and film titles. 


2. Full-length studies relating to Sikh Community of Canada and United States 
are still very few. Two recent publications, however, are useful, see Bruce La 
Brack, Sikhs of Northern California, New York, 1988; James G. Chandey, 
The Sikhs of Vancouver, New York, 1984, and Verne A Dusenbery aid 
N. G. Barrier (eds ), The Sikh Diaspora, Missoure, 1989. This last volurr.o 
contains a number of essays on the Sikhs settled acorss the world. 
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Another ‘home factor’ which has affected the Panjabi press and the 
sensibilities of the Sikh community in overseas countries is the June 
1984 events in Panjab. In the short term, this has given further boost 
to Panjabi press. News from home have now become a major concern 
for Sikhs, earlier it was just a passing interest. Sikhs in diaspora have 
become acutely aware of protecting their collective image to the host 
society. This has resulted in several more publications and active 
involvement into other media. 

This article aims to provide a preliminary list of all known news- 
papers, magazines, and other serials produced by Sikhs While search 
was made on an extensive scale it was not possible to check each and 
every source of information. In many cases of earlier publications, 
there is only a secondary source pointing to the existence of a parti- 
cular publication. Similarly, a large number of earlier media have been 
lost due to sheer neglect. Only Gadr serials of 1913— 1918 period are 
systematically preserved through the efforts of the Gadr Collections 
Project at the University of California, Berkeley. Unless a similar 
institutional support is undertaken, the continued neglect would destroy 
the existing copies of other older papers. 3 * * * * * 9 

The Panjabi ethnic media is divided into two periods — 1907 to 1950 
was marked by a static Panjabi population in North America, settled 
predominantly around the lumber industries of Pacific Coast States. 
Starting from 1960s, a rapid increase in the population of Sikh commu- 
nity led to the establishment of several ethnic periodicals. During this 
second half of the present century, the Panjabi press has diversified. For 
the post 1950 period, we have divided Panjabi Journals into two cate- 
gories (a) newspapers, usually weeklies or fortnightlies; and (b) journals: 
these are monthlies and quarterlies and in some cases occasional and 
irregular publications. Only in small number of cases, the date of first 
issue and details of frequency and date of closure can be confirmed with 
accuracy. In most cases we have indicated the years of circulation 
rather than the exact dates. 


3. The Punjabi media in Canada and America is usually not listed in directories 

of ethnic media. A few titles are mentioned after without details. See a few 

pioneering efforts by Gurcharan S. Basran, East Indian Canadian periodicals 

publications : a preliminary check-list Canadian Ethnic Studies, S [ 1 — 2 ], 
1976, pp. 41 — 46; N. G. Barrier, Banned : Proscribed Literature in British 

India, Missouri, 1971 and N. Buchigani, A review of the historical and 

Sociological literature on East Indians in Canada, Canadian Ethnic Studies, 

9, 1977, pp. 86—108. 
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Circuiar-i.Azadi (1907—08) 

It was the first monthly magazine paper to appear from North 
America aimed at small number of Sikh and other Indian migrants who 
were just settling into British Columbia and California. This was edited 
by a Panjabi, R. Puri, first from San Francisco and later from 
Vancouver. All three languages, Urdu, Panjabi and English were used: 
reporting was concentrated on political developments in India. It ceased 
publication after a few months. 

Free Hindustan (1908 — 10) 

Edited by a Bengali, Tarknath Das, first from Vancouver and later 
from Seattle It was the first bi-monthly in English, covering Indian 
political events and calling upon East Indians settled in America to 
prepare for the revolutionary overthrow of British rule in India. It 
carried occasional articles in Panjabi language also. The paper followed 
the fortunes of its ever transient editor and appeared from several places 
sporadically. It was finally closed in 1910 when severe restrictions were 
placed upon its distribution in India. 

Pardeshi Kbalsa (1910) 

Edited by a Sikh, Hira Singh from Vancouver. It was a monthly 
partly in Urdu also covering religious and political events. It lasted 
only a few issues. 

Swadesh Sewak (1910—11) 

Edited by Guru Dutt Kumar from Vancouver. It was a monthly 
and later due to economic reasons appeared occasionally. Besides 
Panjabi some items were given in English covering political events. 

Khalsa Herald (1911 — 12) 

This was edited byKartar Singh, a veteran Sikh journalist who started 
a number of other journals during the two decades. It was published from 
Vancouver as a monthly in English covering religious and social news. 

The Aryan (1911 — 12) 

Sunder Singh, the editor, was a prominent Sikh who took part in 
many political struggles of the community in Vancouver. The magazine 
was a monthly in English based in Vancouver. It covered current events 
and religious matters. It ceased publication in 1912 when its editor 
started another magazine Sansar. 

Sansar (1912 — 14) 

This was another monthly magazine edited by Sunder Singh from 
Victoria. This was in Panjabi and Urdu covering community and 
religious matters. 
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Gadr (1913—14) 

This famous paper was started by Lala Har Dayal, from San 
Francisco. It was the first weekly newspaper in Panjabi and Urdu 
language form North America. Produced by the newly established 
Ghadar Party, the paper carried articles and news items aimed at Indians 
settled in Pacific States to prepare them for an armed struggle against 
the British rule in India. The paper used for the first time used a hand 
press with typesetting machine imported from England. The paper was 
soon put under surveillance by British government in Panjab where it 
was being shipped in large numbers. The title of the paper was 
changed to Hindustan Gadr as Har Dayal left America for Germany. 
Shamsher Khalsa (1914) 

It was collectively produced from the newly purchased Sikh 
Gurdwara in Stockton. It was a monthly magazine in Panjabi covering 
politics and Sikh community news. 

The Hindustanee (1914—15) 

This was co-edited by H. Rahim and Chagan K. Varma from 
Vancouver. It was a fortnighty then monthly in Urdu and Panjabi 
language. It was inspired by similar considerations which led to the 
publication of Gadr by the Ghadar Party. 

Theosophical News (1914) 

Edited by the veteran Sikh journalist Kartar Singh from Toronto. 
It was a monthly in English covering religious affairs. 

Hindustan Gadr (1914—17) 

This was edited by Ram Chandra from San Francisco headquarters 
of the Ghadar Party. It was a weekly in Panjabi and Urdu continuing 
the propaganda started by Gadr weekly. The paper survived until when 
internal factional disputes in the Party led to the publication of 
a number of papers in quick succession from Party’s office. 

Canada and India (1915—16) 

This was another magazine edited by Kartar Singh, this time from 
Vancouver. It was a monthly in English and Panjabi covering current 
envents. Kartar Singh revived this magazine twenty years later under a 
slightly changed title of India and Canada. 

Yugantar (1917) 

This was edited by Bhagwan Singh from San Francisco. It was 
a monthly in Panjabi. Bhai Bhagwan Singh emerged as a leader of the 
Ghadar Party replacing Ram Chandra after an intense debate about 
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the future of the party. The issue was contested through different 
publications undertaken by dissident leaders of the Party. 

Young India (1918—20) 

It was started by the exiled Panjabi Hindu leader Lajpat Rai who 
was also instrumental in setting up of the ‘Friends of India League’ in 
New York. It was a monthly in English covering Indian politics. It 
ceased publication as its editor left for Panjab. 

Independent Hindustan (1920—21) 

Produced by the Ghadr Party members on a collective basis from 
its headquarters in San Francisco. This was the first Ghadar Party 
publication after the 1919 San Francisco Conspiracy case as a result 
of which a number of Ghadar leaders were jailed. It was monthly 
in English. 

U.S. of India (1924—28) 

Edited by Ghadar Party collectively from its headquarters in San 
Francisco. It was another monthly in English though appeared 
occasionally. 

Hindustan (1928) 

This was also brought out by the Ghadar Party members from San 
Francisco. It was a monthly in Panjabi and Urdu. It was the last attempt 
to revive the party by publishing a paper on behalf of the disinteg- 
rating Ghadr Party. It ceased publication after a few issues only. 

India and Canada (1929—30) 

This was edited by Kartar Singh from Vancouver. It was a 
monthly in English and Panjabi language convering current events in 
India and Canada. 

Hindustan Gadr Dhandora (1930 — 31) 

Although printed in Hankow by the members of the Ghadar Party, 
it was funded through North American Sikh donations. It was a 
monthly in English and Chinese inspiring Far Eastern Sikhs and Indians, 
in particular those serving in the British Army regiments to revolt. 
Sansar Sangh (1932 — 34) 

This was also published in the Far East by Ghadar Party members 
who had gone to Far Eastern countries from America. It was printed 
in Peiping. It was a sporadic publication in Panjabi and Urdu. It 
ceased publication in 1934 after occasional appearances. 

Sikh Voice (1944—45) 

This was the first attempt by a Canadian Sikh Gurdwara to 
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publish its own journal. Funded by the Khalsa Diwan Society of 
Vancouver, it was a fortnightly in English and Panjabi covering religious 
matters and political events facing the Sikh community of Canada. 

The Canadian Khalsa (1948 — 50) 

This was edited by Giani Tara Singh from Port Alberni. It was a 
monthly in English and Panjabi language. 

East Indian Lumber Worker (1950 — 53) 

It was edited collectively by Lumber Workers Union from 
Vancouver. It was a monthly in English with some news items in 
Panjabi covering issues of wages, conditions of work and matters of 
interest to a large number of Sikh lumber workers. 

The Canadian Sikh (1961 — 63) 

It was edited by Gian Singh from Victoria. It was a monthly in 
English and Panjabi covering Sikh community matters and current 
events. 

Indo-Canadian (1965 — 67) 

This was started by Inderjit Singh Kohli first from Richmond and 
then from Toronto. It was a fortnightly at first, then became a monthly 
in English and Panjabi, covering current events. 

The Panjabi Weekly (1968—69) 

Edited by Tara Singh Bains from Vancouver. It was a weekly and 
then a fortnightly in English and Panjabi language. 

Pan jab Samachar (1970—72) 

This was started by two American Sikhs Dr S. S. Sekhon and B. S. 
Chohan from Los Angeles. It was a fortnightly publication in Panjabi, 
covering current events in Panjab and India. 

India News and Views (1970 — 72) 

It was edited by Malkiat Singh Parhar from Vancouver. It was at 
first a fortnightly then a monthly publication in English covering 
current events relating to Punjab and Canada. 

India Calling (1971) 

This was edited by Anant Singh from Toronto. This was a 
fortnightly in English. It ceased publication after a few issues. 

Panjabi Patrika (1971 — 72) 

Edited by Tara Singh Hayer from Toronto. It was a weekly in 
Panjabi. 

The Hind Mazdoor (1971 — 72) 

Edited collectively from Toronto, it was a monthly magazine in 
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Panjabi. It propagated revolution as appropriate to the media of 
Communist Party of India (ML). Started in 1971 as handwritten sheet 
of four pages, it ceased publication soon after. 

Jivan Sanjhan (1972) 

Edited by Gurdial Singh Kanwal from Vancouver, this was the 
first monthly in Panjabi mainly devoted to Panjabi literature of North 
America. It was started in 1972, however, the title was changed 
to Navin Bharti , a few months later. 

Privartan (1972) 

Edited by Dr Gill from Vancouver, this was a monthly in Panjabi 
mainly devoted to literary matters, 

Navin Dharti (1972—73) 

This was edited by Gurdial Singh Kanwal from Vancouver. It was 
a monthly in Punjabi mainly devoted to literature and also covered 
current events. 

Poorab Pachham (1972 — 73) 

This was edited by Amrik Singh Pooni from Vancouver. It was 
a fortnightly in Panjabi with literary taste and political news. 
SikhSansar (1972-73) 

This journal was edited by Dr N. S. Kapany from Redwood City. 
It was a major quarterly journal in English language presenting scholarly 
articles on Sikh religion and history. The copies are available 
at Berkeley’s South Asian Library Special Collections of Panjabi 
serials. 

Poorab Prakash (1973) 

It was edited by Amrik Singh Pooni from Vancouver. It was a 
monthly Panjabi mainly devoted to Panjabi literature of North America. 

It ceased publication after a few issues only. 

Lok Awaz (1973 — 75) 

This was edited collectively by a leftist group of Panjabis owing 
allegiance to the Communist Party of India (Marxist). It was a 
fortnightly in Panjabi and Urdu covering revolutionary politics. 

Asia Times (1973 — 77) 

Edited by Manjit Singh Safri from Toronto. It was a fortnightly 
in Panjabi. 

Watno Door (1973-85) 

This was edited by Surinder Dhanjal and others from Edmonton. 
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It was a quarterly in Panjabi mainly devoted to literary matters. 

Ekta (1974—75) 

It was edited by Raminder Singh from New Westminster. It was 
a quarterly magazine in English covering current events. Started in 
1 974 it ceased publication after a few months. 

Privartan (1974 — 76) 

Edited by Dr Singh from Vancouver. It was a fortnightly in 
Panjabi and English covering literary and current events. 

Panjabi Asia Times (1975) 

Edited by Tarlochan Singh Gill from Toronto. It was a fortnightly 
in Panjabi, covering current events and literary output of its readers. 
It ceased publication after a couple of issues only. 

Canadian Sikb Samachar (1975) 

This was edited collectively from Vancouver. It was a fortnightly in 
Panjabi and English, covering religious and political events and news. 
It ceased publisation after a few issues only. 

Sikh Samachar (1975—83) 

Edited by Hardial S. Johal from Vancouver. It was a monthly in 
Panjabi covering religious and political matters. 

Lokta (1976) 

This was edited by Harkewal Singh Dhaliwal from Vancouver. This 
was a monthly in Panjabi produced by a group of people formally 
associated with the Communist Party of India (Marxist). It was started 
in 1976 and only occasionally appears. 

Western Sikh Samachar (1976) 

This is edited by Pooran Singh Sudhar from Vancouver. This is a 
quarterly, though appears infrequently in English and Panjabi covering 
Sikh community’s religious concerns. 

Ranjit (1977— ) 

This was started by Narinder Singh Johal from Vancouver in 1977 
and it survives to the present. This is a weekly covering major current 
events in Panjab and Canadian Panjabi life. 

Sanjh Savera (1977—81) 

This was edited by Gurmel Brar from Molton, Ontario. A weekly in 
Panjabi covering current events. 

Sat Sandesh (1978) 

It was edited collectively by Radhasoami group, a sect of Sikhs 
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based in Montreal. It was a monthly in English and French covering 
matters of interest to Radhasoamis. It ceased publication after a 
few issues. 

Indo-Canadian Times (1978— ) 

This was established by Tara Singh Hayer from Vancouver. This was 
a fortnightly as first, then a weekly in Panjabi covering current events. 
Since the 1980s, it is one of the most popular weeklies among Panjabi 
readers. Current circulation is estimated to be around 1 0,000 copies a 
week. 

Indo-Canadian (1979—80) 

This was edited by Inderjit Singh Kohaly, from Richmond as a 
quarterly in English, covering current events. 

Nidharak Canadian (1979 —80) 

Edited by Surain Singh Muhim from Vancouver as a monthly in 
Panjabi covering current events. 

New India (1979—80) 

Edited collectively by the Indian Peoples’ Association in North 
America. Based in Vancouver, this was a quarterly in English and 
Panjabi covering current events. 

Kesari Jot (1979— 81) 

Edited collectively from Mississauga. It was a monthly in Panjabi 
covering religious matters. 

Panjab Affairs (1979 — 81) 

Edited by R. S. Gyani from Toronto. This is a bi-monthly in 
English covering political events. 

The Asian Tribune (1979 — ) 

This is edited from Toronto. It is a monthly in English, covering 
current events. It continues to appear sporadically. 

The Khalistan (1979—87) 

This was edited collectively by a group of Sikhs from Toronto 
campaigning for an independent Sikh state. It was a monthly in Panjabi 
and English and appeared occasionally. 

Rachna (1980— ) 

This is edited by Ravindar Ravi from Vancouver. It was a monthly 
in Panjabi mainly devoted to literature of North America. It was 
started in 1980 and only occasionally appears now. 

India Now (1980 -81) 

This was another magazine collectively produced by the Indian 
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Peoples’ Association in North America from Vancouver. Again this was a 
quarterly in English, covering current events. It ceased publication in 
1981 after a few issues only. . 

SikhSewak (1980-81) 

Edited collectively by the Communist Party of Canada led by 
H. S. Bains from Vancouver. This was a monthly in Panjabi and 
English. 

Beads of Truth (1980 — 84) 

This was an in-house magazine of the 3HO Centre in Los Angeles. 
It was a monthly in English covering activities at the Happy, Healthy 
and Holy Organisation, Los Angeles. 

Wangar (1981 — ) 

Thi s was produced by the Indian Peoples’ Association of North 
America; from Vancouver. It is an occasional English and Panjabi 
journal., It was first published in 1981 and appears occasipnally. 

The Farmworker (1981 — ) 

This is edited by Canadian Framworkers Union in Vancouver. It is 
an occasional publication mostly in English with some sections in Panjabi 
covering issuess of wages and conditions of work for seasonal agricultural 
labourers— a substantial numbers of whom are Sikhs. It was first started 
.in 1981 and with some interruption has now appeard again. 

Pardesi Punjab (1981—83) 

This was edited by Gurdip Singh Chohan from Toronto; it was a 
fortnightly in Panjabi covering current events. 

Khalsa Advocate (1982) 

This was edited by Mohinder Pal Singh from Vancouver. It was 
a monthly in English and Panjabi covering religious and political 
events. It first appeared in 1982 and ceased publication after ten 
months. 

Sandesh (1982) 

This was edited collectively by the Indo-Canadian Association from 
Ottawa. It appears rather occasionally in English, Panjabi and Urdu, 
covering current events. It ceased publication after a few issues only. 

Naad (1982-83) 

This was collectively produced by the newly formed Akali Dal 
Association of United States; it was a monthly in English covering, 
political events of Sikh community in Panjab and North America. 
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Panjab News (1982 — 83) 

It was edited by Dr S. S. Sekhon and B. S. Chohan from Delano, 
Started, as a monthly and it became a fortnightly in Panjabi and 
English, covering current events in Panjab and North American Panjabi 
life. 

The Nation (1982—84) 

It was edited collectively by Sikh Society of Ottawa. It appears 
occasionally in English covering religious and social events 
Navrang (1982 - 86) 

This was edited by Darshan Kaur Bains from Vancouver. It was 
a quartely devoted to films and entertainments. 

Canada Darpan (1982—88) 

This was edited by Darshan Gill from Vancouver. This was a 
weekly in Panjabi covering current news and events. 

Chandi (1983) 

It was edited by Tara Singh Hayer from Vancouver. It was 
a monthly in Panjabi mainly devoted to literature. It was closed in the 
same year. 

Khalsa Times (1983) 

It was edited by Mohinder Pal Singh from Vancouver as a monthly 
in English and Panjabi covering politics and religious matters. It was 
started in 1983 and ceased publication after a few issues. 

Suraj (1983) 

This was edited by Dr G. Singh from El-Sobrante. This was a 
monthly at first, then became a fortnightly. It covered news items on Sikh 
community in North America and from Panjab. It ceased publication 
after a few issues only. 

The Sikh Times (1983—84) 

This was edited by Mohnider Pal Singh from Yuba City again as 
a monthly in English, covering Sikh politics and religious matters. 

Quomi Samachar (1983 - 84) 

It was established by the newly formed Akali Dal Association of 
Canada. Published from Burnaby, this was a fortnightly in Panjabi, 
covering religious and political events affecting the Sikh community 
in Panjab and elsewhere. However, it was soon drowned in the turmoil 
of June 1984 events. 

Sanghrash (1984— ) 

It is edited by S. S. Dardi from Vancouver. It is a fortnightly in 
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Panjabi covering current events. 

The Truth (1984- ) 

It is edited by Dr R M. Singh from Vancouver. It is a quarterly 
in English language covering religious and political events. It was 
started in the aftermath of events of June 1984. 

The Sikh Times (1984—85) 

This was started by R. S. Saberwal from Palo Alto as a weekly in 
English and Panjabi, covering current events particularly of Panjab 
since 1984. 

The Spokesman (1984 — 86) 

It was edited by R. K. Singh from Toronto as a monthly in English 
covering Sikh politics in Panjab following the June events. It was 
started in July 1984 and ceased publication in 1986. 

The Sword (Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1985— ) 

This is the journal of the World Sikh Organization of Canada based 
at Edmonton. It is a quarterly in English and Panjabi covering religious 
and political events of the Sikh community. 

Sahitak Kirnan (1985— ) 

It is edited by Mohinder Singh Ghah from Yuba City. It is a 
quarterly in Panjabi mainly devoted to Panjabi literature of North 
America. 

Shamsheer Dast (1985-88) 

This was produced by International Sikh Youth Federation from 
Vancouver. It was a monthly in English and Panjabi, covering 
religious and political events of the Sikhs. 

World Sikh News (1985, Vol. 1, No. 1, October 1985 — ) 

It is edited by M. S. Sidhu for the World Sikh Organization from 
Stockton. It is a weekly published in Panjabi and English langeuage. 
Provides news on Sikhs in Panjab and in the diaspora. It is becoming a 
major weekly of Sikh community in America. 

Awaz-e-Quam (1986— ) 

It is produced by International Sikh Youth Federation of Canada 
from Toronto. It is a weekly in Panjabi covering current events in 
Panjab and Sikhs in the diaspora It is now produced via fax from 
England where a sister publication of the same title is published. 

Chardhi Kala (1986— ) 

This is a weekly produced by International Sikh Youth Federation 
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led by Harpal Singh from Vancouver. It covers Sikh politics in India 
and Canada. 

Itibaas (1986— ) 

It is edited by Jagj it S. Nijjar from Toronto. It is a weekly covering 
current events of the Sikh community. 

Jago (1986— ) 

This is edited by Sher Singh Kanwal from San Jose. It is a monthly 
mainly devoted to literature and Sikh politics. 

Sikh News and Views (1986— ) 

It is produced collectively by The Sikh Society, Willowdale. Appear- 
ing occasionally in English and Panjabi, it covers religious and political 
events. 

Sikh Dharma News (1987—88) 

This is produced by the Happy, Healthy and Holy Organization 
from Los Angeles. It is an occasional journal in English for American 
Sikhs. This is followed by Keeping Up Connections. 

Surti (1987 ) 

It is edited by R. S. Rania from Toronto. It is a monthly in English 
and Panjabi covering fine arts and literature. 

The Sikh Herald (1987— ) 

It is edited by Raghbir Singh Samagh from Toronto. It is a 
quarterly in English covering religious and political events surrounding 
the Sikh community. 

Tasveer (1987— ) 

It is edited by Tara Singh Hayer from Vancouver. It is a monthly 
in Panjabi and English devoted to popular culture, films and entertain- 
ment. , 

Kalin (1987— ) ... , 

This is edited by Darshan Gill from Vancouver. It is a monthly in 
Panjabi mainly devoted to literature. 

Nawin Awaz (1987— ) 

It is edited by Hardial Bains from; Vancouver. It is; ; a bi-monthly 
in English and Panjabi and projects the views of the Communist Party 
of Canada led by Mr Bains. 

Express News (1988 — ) 

This is edited by Tara Singh Hayer from Vancouver. It is a weekly 
in Euglish aimed at the local readers of Vancouver. 
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Keeping up Connections (1988 — ) 

This is produced by the Happy, Healthy and Holy Organization, 
Los Angeles. It is a quarterly in English covering religious events at 
the Centre. 

The Sikh Times (1988— ) 

It is edited by Tara Singh Hayer from Vancouver. It is a monthly 
in English covering religious and political issues facing the Sikh 
community in Panjab and in the diaspora. It was launched in 1988. 

Waten (1989— ) 

It is a new literary magazine from Vancouver. The first issue was 
launched in July 1989. 

Sanwaad (1989 — ) 

This is the latest magazine edited by a Panjabi writer, Sukhinder 
based in London, Ontario. It is a literary quarterly. The first issue 
was launched in January 1989. 
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Charsada (Pushkalavati) in 327 B.C. 

VlPNESH BHARDWAJ* 


The city of Peukelaotis, which has been mentioned by the classical 
writers in their accou its, has been identified with Bala Hissar (High 
Fort) and adjacent mounds near modern Charsada in the middle of 
the Peshawar plain. Peukelaotis (Lotus city) is designated both as a 
district and a capital city. This name is a transliteration of Pukkalaoti, 
which is the Pali form of the Sanskrit Pushkalavati. 1 Cunningham had 
fixed its position at the two large towns of Parang and Charsada which 
form part of Hastnagar or eight cities, that are seated close together on 
the eastern bank of the Landai or Lower Swat river. It is thus 17 miles 
from Peshawar. 2 The mound at Bala Hissar is about 60-70 feet high. 
It was in 1903 that for the first time trial excavations were carried out 
at Bala Hissar but no definite results were obtained. In 1958, 
excavations were again started to understand something of the buried 
history of the site. At complete section was cut down at Bala Hissar and 
the mound was fund to represent intensive occupation from the 6th 
century to the 2nd or 1st ceitury B.C. Its early history thus runs parallel 
to that of Taxila (Bhir Mound). 3 At Charsada excavations have brought 
to light occupation levels corresponding to Alexander’s invasion in 327 
B. C. 4 Interesting results have been found in the form of defensive 
structures. 

The city of Pushkalavati, under the chief of Astes, was defeated by 
the troops of Alexander under Hephaistion. 6 By that time, the mound 
at Bala Hissar (Charsada) had already risen to a height of 12-13 feet 
above the natural surface. 6 It was not a designed acropolis, as was the 
case with Harappan cities, but represented the gradual accumulation of 
floors and structures on a civic site in a normal ‘tell’ or ‘dheri’ fashion. 7 


♦Lecturer, Deptt. of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Panjab 
University, Chandigarh-160014. 

1 J. W. McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexandar the Great, 1896, p, 59. 

2. A. Chunninghani, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 41-42. 

3. M. Wheeler, Charsada, p, xii. 

4. E I. Robson, Arrian, Vol. I, p. 415. 

5. J. W. McCrindle, op. cit„ p. 60. 

6. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 13. 

7. Ibid. , p. 12. 
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At the time when Alexander invaded Charsada a rivulet, Sambor,® 
flowed to the east of the mound of Bala Hissar, and moving south joined 
the Swat river. But now the portion of the rivulet to the east of Bala 
Hissar lies dry and buried. And the old river bed lies beneath 15 feet of 
structureless accumulation dating back mostly to the third and second 
centuries B C. 9 It seems that the original town on its eastern side had 
manifestly short of the river at a time when water flowed freely down 
its course. 10 And the original defences of Charsada had in fact been 
aligned approximately along the former river-bank. 11 

It is seen that in the second and more important phase of 
fortification in India commences with the Iron Age developments in the 
Ganga Valley around the middle of the first millenium B. C. or 
somewhat earlier. Defensive walls mostly with moats have been located 
at Kaushambi, Rajghat, Champa, Ujjain which are pre-Mauryan and 
ones at Rajgir, Pataliputra, Mathura, Besnagar are post-Mauryan. 12 
Similarly to the east of the mound of Bala Hissar (Charsada) and 
formerly delimiting it, a line of rampart and ‘ditch’ was unearthed and 
ascribed to the recorded siege of the town by the troops of Alexander. 
These defences had followed the western bank of a river. The 
defensive ditch was traced for 320 yards, north ' and south along the 
eastern of Bala Hissar. 13 The ditch probably served the purpose of a 
moat, which is referred to as ‘Parikha’ by Panini. 14 

The ditch that survives now at Bala Hissar is not of very impressive 
size, it is 12 feet wide and its central depth from the surface is 7 feet. 
The surface of the ditch has been dug into by robbers, as a result 
there has been a reduction of both dimensions. From further exploratory 
cutting carried out by wheeler, it is clear that the original size of the 
ditch was something like 15 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep. The sides of 
the ditch were sufficiently steep and slippery to provide a formidable 
obstacle, and very difficult to climb. From the evidence provided by 
excavations it may be concluded that the ditch was deliberately filled 


8. Ibid., p. l. 

9. Ibid., p. 10. 

10. Ibid., p. 23. 

11. Ibid., p, 27. 

12. A. Ghosh (Ed.), An Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, p. 298. 

13. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 10. 

14 1 . V. S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, p, 135; The ditch and the rampart 
have also been mentioned by Dandin A. Chakravarty, Life and Society in 
Ancient India, 1985, p, 93, and in ‘Ramayana’, K. K. Murthy, Early Indian 
Secular Architecture, 1987, p. 11. 
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up immmediately after construction presumably with its own excavated 
earth, which had doubtless meanwhile done duty as a rampart on the 
inner margin , 15 or with material derived largely from a former earthen 
and mud-brick rampart . 18 

At its lowest point there was a mere handful of the in-waste known 
to archaeologists as ‘rapid silt.’ The inference is again clear that the 
ditch had been open for a very short time.... The synchronization of 



this ditch and rampart with Hephaestion’s siege is certain . 17 The 
rampart which has been referred to as ‘prakara’ by Panini 18 was on the 
inner side of the ditch. A series of post-holes, each a feet in diameter 

15. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 27; M. Taddei, The Ancient Civilisation af India, p. 45. 

16. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p< 18. 

17. M. Wheeler, Flames over Persepolis, p. 97. 

18. V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 139. 
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and feet deep, indicated a former timber-lined postern and bridge 
and suggested that rampart had in fact been some 16 feet broad. The 
passage through it had been about six feet wide. The Arthasastra 
gives in details, the measurements for the construction of the ditches 
and the rampart. 19 Part of the missing rampart was traced in the form 
of mud brick wall four feet thick, the base of which was in-situ. A 
number of fallen mud-bricks of the rampart, were revealed in the bottom 
of the ditch. 80 

In date there is no doubt that these defences, fall within the period 
of the first 13 ft. of the Bala Hissar and belong probably to the end 
of that period. 81 Even in earlier periods in this region as is evident 
from excavations at Harappan sites, that fortifying the town was an 
integral part of the initial concept too in so far as the planning of the 
Harappan townships at Kalibangan, Surkctda, Banawali and also at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 88 

It would be clear from this that cities were provided with 
defensive fortification 83 in times of emergencies. Arthasastra informs 
us that defensive fortifications against an enemy were to be constructed 
on grounds naturally best fitted for the purpose ; a water-fortifications 
(andaka) a mountainous fortification (parvata) or forest fortifications. 81 
These would fit in with some places described by Alexander’s historians. 
The water and mountain fortifications were best suited to defend 
populous centres. These natural defences could be replaced at other 
places by a fort and ditches with water as was the case at Charsada. 

In 327 B. C., the city withstood a division of Alexander’s army 

under Hephaistion, for no less than thirty days, and Alexander himself 
received its surrender. So it must have been, at that time, a very 
strong place with substantial fortifications which were in fact identified 
during the excavatians in 1958 at Bala Hissar. 85 

19. R- Shamasastry, Kautitya's Arthasastra , pp. 50-51; T. Bhattacharyya, The 
Cottons of Indian Art, pp. 73-75; B. B. Dutta, Town Planning in Ancient India, 
pp. 85-95. 

20. The ditch refilled after a very short exposure. This is consistent with Arrian’s 
statement that the capture of the city ‘involved its ruin.’ The slighting of the 
city included the demolition of its defences, which had been constructed pre- 
sumably to meet the impending attack, M. Wheeler, Charsada, p. 34. 

21. Ibid., p. 28. 

22. B. B. Lai and S. P. Gupta (Eds.), Frontiers of the Indus Civilization, p. 59. 

23. A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India, p. 62. 

24. R. Shamasastry, op. cit., p. 50. 

25. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 3. 
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The capture of the city by Alexander according to Arrian involved 
its ruin. The slighting of the city included the demolition of its 
defences, which had been constructed presumably to meet the impending 
attack. 26 At Bala Hissar mud and mud -bricks it seems was the building 
material which was in use, in a large way. Unbaked mud-bricks or 
adobe was used extensively in pre-Harappan and Harappan times also 
and was in use too down to the historical period. 27 

In the levels relevant for our study the remains of a house have 
partly been found. It was built of mud-brick and represented five 
successive phases of construction. 28 But no complete plan of a house 
has been excavated here. However, in some instances the mud brick 
wall was formed upon two or even three courses of pebbles footings. 
These mud bricks measured 12-13 x 12-I3x 3£ inches. The Vishvakarma 
Prakasha and Agni Purana also mention of bricks where Iength= breadth 
and height=l/3 breadth. 29 These specifications come close to those 
of the bricks from Charsada. The flooring was of smooth mud- 
plaster. 80 The ash covered floor at one place would indicate that the 
upper portion of the houses was made of wood. Wheeler points out 
that little is known at present of the internal aspect of the Pushkalavati 
which Alexander’s general Hepaestion brought to ruin, though something 
of its general character may fairly be inferred by anticipating the 
evidence of Taxila It was, by analogy, an untidy place, untidy in its 
planning and slum-like in the density of its population. 31 

From the above description it becomes clear that Charsada (Bala 
Hissar) was built after a careful selection of a site as recommended by 
the exponents of the ancient shilpa-shastras. This is also proved by 
the natural as well as artificial obstacles which Alexander’s forces had 
to overcome in 327 B. C. The mound of Bala Hissar has been a 
reduction in its size since 1903, when it was first discovered, as a result 
of natural causes as well as human plunderings. The original town 
area with its houses and buildings here might have been very close to 
the outer defences. Further excavations, however, in the lower levels 
are very likely to throw more light on the various aspects of the internal 
planning at Charsada when Alexander was there in 327 B. C. 


26. Ibid., p. 34. 

27. A. Ghosh (ed.), op. cit., p. 294. 

28. M. Wheeler, op, cit., p. xiii. 

29. T. Bhattacharyya, op cit., pp. 249-56. 

30. M. Wheeler, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

31. Ibid., p. 98/ 
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An Insight Into Sri Gur Sobha 

Gurbachan Singh Nayyar* 


Sri Gur Sobha written by Sainapat, one of the darbar poets of 
Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur Sahib, is the foremost work of contem- 
porary nature which throws useful light on some of the significant 
aspects of the activities of Guru Gobind Singh. Sainapat is also 
addressed as Chander Sain in certain literary works. His father Bal 
Chand Man had taken the privilege to leave his son Sainapat with 
Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur Sahib after imparting training to 
him in the Sikh lore, culture and the art of writing verse through one 
Devi Das his teacher in divinity. Besides writing Sri Gur Sobha, 
Sainapat has to his credit the translation work of Chankia Shastar 
Bhakha which reveals valuable thoughts of Chankia, the great Hindu 
philospher of his times. 

The very title of Sainapat’s Sri Gur Sobha reveals how he wrote 
this work in praise of the activities of Guru Gobind Singh which 
were of purely religious nature. The writer seems to be a devoted disciple 
of the Guru and has put in writing the captivating spirit behind the 
creation of the Khalsa, the rehit prescribed on the eve of the institution 
of the Khalsa by the Guru and the battles fought by him against the 
hill chiefs and the Mughals. He portrays him in the form of a spiritual 
leader and a martial in the battlefield. 

Though Sainapat was a contemporary of Guru Gobind Singh yet 
he was not an eye-witness to all the activities and actions of the Guru 
as it is not physically possible for anyone to be present on all the 
occasions. As such it is natural for him to misunderstand or 
misrepresent some of the hearsays. Albeit, the fact remains that in 
most of his account, Sainapat has remained objective and logical. 
He does not make imaginative additions while describing events of the 
life of Guru Gobind Singh and gives a concise and accurate account of 
what he saw and heard. He writes : 


♦Professor, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Kachhu suni kachhu ukat kar barnat hon ab soe 
Kamhar karta dhani jo kachhu hare so hoe . 1 

In order to have a proper insight into Sainapat’s Sri Gur Sobha 
it is essential to have a critical appraisal of this work as a v hole The 
foremost point worthy to be stressed at first is that Sainapat has 
beautifully delineated the oneness of the spiritual doctrines enunciated 
by the Sikh Gurus. Uniformity and an integrated concept in the 
teachings of all the Sikh Gurus reflected or highlighted in Sainapat’s 
Sri Gur Sobha is decidedly appreciable. He categorically states that 
all the Sikh Gurus right from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh were 
having the same integrated spiritual mission and were in no way apart 
from one another having been enjoying the same eternal light. And 
thus, their disciples did not stand in need for knocking any other door 
in anyother quarter to attain blessings for their spiritual and temporal 
concerns. 

The mission of Guru Gobind Singh has been depicted by Sainapat 
more or less on the lines of the Bachittar Natak of Guru Gobind Singh . 2 
By the creation of the Khalsa, writes Sainapat, Guru Gobind Singh 
aimed at glorifying the virtuous and crushing the evil doers : 

Dusht bidaran sant ubharan 
sab jag tar an bhav harn . 3 

Sainapat has given an appropriate account of the battles fought 
by Guru Gobind Singh against the Mughals and the hill chiefs. The 
main causes of the battles fought by the Guru against the hill chiefs 
may be interpreted as a fight against ignorance, superstition, idol 
worship and mythological elements. 

Sainapat possesses the art of describing the scenes of the battles 
in a captivating manner. How the soldiers of both the parties entered 
the battlefield with their war equipment, the war drum and the flag 
and after the division into small units or misls got ready for actual 
fighting is described by Sainapat in an unparallel style. The way he 
describes the fighting is rare and exceptional. One feels as if one is a 
real participant in the battle or an eye witness to it. 

It is quite probable that Sainapat might have heard the account 
of the battles from his contemporaries or he might have consulted 
Bachittar Natak but the fact remains that his account is authentic, 

1. Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobha (ed Ganda Singh), Patiala, 1967, p. 48. 

2. Guru Gobind Singh Bachittar Natak, 51-52; Cf. M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh 

Religion : Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, Vol. V, New Delhi, 1963, 

p. 299. 

3. Sainapat, op. cit., p. 6. 
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logical, chronologically traced and adds to our previous knowledge about 
the battles of Guru Gobind Singh. 

Describing the battle of Nadaun, like the account of other battles 
fought by Guru Gobind Singh, Sainapat gives the situation of the 
battlefield. Nadaun is situated in the present District of Hamirpur. 
Sainapat argues that Bhim Chand, who was an enemy of the Mughal 
commander Alif Khan who had been despatched by Mian Khan to 
subdue the hill chiefs, jumped into the battlefield with the support 
of Guru Gobind Singh and his companion hill chiefs : 

Mian Khan ki taraf te Alif Khan Sardar 
aan Nadaun mein rahio kini dhum apar 
Bhim Chand Kehluria huto Rav ik jaan 
teh se teh ki nahi bane racheo yudh ghamsan 
des des ke rav sab leene t'meh hakar 
Satgur ko keen a likha day a karo kartard 

The battle of Nadaun fought by Guru Gobind Singh from the side 
of the hill chiefs after the battle of Bhangani fought against them 
clearly suggests that the former bore no ill will against the latter. The 
Guru fought the battle of Nadaun in favour of Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlur, his allies and their subordinate chiefs who had fought against 
the Guru in the battle of Bhangani. This is an exceptional instance 
in history. 

Sainapat traces the battles of Guru Gobind Singh with Khanzada 
and Hussaini. He also describes some aspcets of the battles of Nirmoh, 
Basoli, Kalmote, the battles of Anandpur Sahib, the battle of Chamkaur 
and Mukatsar with remarkable objectivity and understanding. Although 
Sainapat has not given the dates of these battles, but the chronology of 
the battles narrated by him and that of the creation of the Khalsa 
corroborates with the historical events as they took place and detailed 
by various writers writing in Persian. In fact, Sainapat’s account of 
these battles has assisted the later writers to fix up the chronology of 
the battles fought by Guru Gobind Singh against the hill chiefs and the 
Mughals. 

Sainapat’s account of the creation of the Khalsa, the rehit prescribed 
by the Guru for the Khalsa, the description of the five beloved ones, 
the preparation of Karah Prashad or the nectar beggars discretion. 
The account is logical, historical and objective. In the course of his 
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description, Sainapat touches certain new points from his own 
knowledge which go a long way in making his work unique and novel. 
Only a single instance would by sufficient here to illustrate the 
point. While narrating the account of the creation of the Khalsa, 
Sainapat gives a lengthy description how the Sikhs of the Guru 
after attending the Baisakhi festival, during the course of which 
the Guru had instituted the Khalsa, went to Delhi and broke the 
news of the baptism of the sword and the new rehit to be observed 
by the Khalsa to the followers of the Guru there. The reaction 
of the followers of the Guru at Delhi and their detailed follow up 
action in this respect has been given by Sainapat in his own elucidating 
style which is not only new to us but also arises the curiosity of the 
readers. Being the contemporary of the Guru and a knowledgeable person 
about the activities of the Khalsa, only Sainapat and Sainapat alone 
enjoys this privilege. 

Sainapat gives an interesting details of the meeting of Guru 
Gobind Singh with Emperor Bahadur Shah which took place on 23 
July 1707. Sainapat writes that the Guru Was wearing arms on the eve 
of his visit to the Emperor : 

Chari kaman shastar abh snare 
Kalgi shab hai saare apar upare. B 

The assistance provided to Emperor Bahadur Shah by the Guru in 
the battle of Jajau is a subject of further probe into. Sainapat's 
account of the support provided by the Guru to the Emperor may be 
seen more in the light of spiritual and moral help rather than army 
assistance. The Guru seems to have accepted the Emperor’s request 
to help him in the battle more on the religious and moral grounds, 
having been the ninth successor of Guru Nanak and the great religious 
prophet of the Sikhs. No political motive seems to have worked 
there. 

Sainapat clarifies a number of other significant points. He 
advocates the bestowing of Guruship to Gurbani and the Khalsa when 
he states : 

Satgur hamara apar apara shabad bichar a ajar jar 
hirde dhar dhiani uchari bani pad nirbani apar dhar 

• * • 

tahan samen gur bain sunaio, Khalsa apna rup bataio . 5 6 


5. Ibid., p. 114. 

6. ibid., p. 128. 
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As a matter of fact, Sainapat’s Sri Gur Sobha is indespensable for 
enhancing our knowledge about the life and times of Guru Gobind 
Singh. His narration of the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur may 
be interpreted in the terms of a martyrdom which took place to safeguard 
the fundamental issues of human life. 

Besides various other valuable points, Sri Gur Sobha also clarifies 
the connotation of the word misl which has been used by Sainapat 
twice in his work firstly in his description of the battle of Bhangani. 
Sainapat states that on- reaching the battlefield the Sikhs of the 
Guru were divided into mislSi The details given by Sainapat are 
as follows : 

Bhai asvar sangram ko aap hi singh Gobind teh thaur aae 
dank ki ghor jese bhaee thaur te bajat nishan mohre suhai 
aan ke khet pai dekh chtrang sabh morche bant ke mislai . 7 

Sainapat uses the word misl for the second time when he narrates 
the last days of Guru Gobind Singh at Nander. While the Guru was 
at Nander people used to visit him in misls or in groups. Thus, here 
also the word misl has been used by Sainapat in the sense of a group 
In the words of Sainapat : 

Raha Shah teh thaur keene mukama 
Rahe misl dar misl kar lok dhama . 8 

The use of the word misl is very significant in understanding the 
connotation of the most significant institution of the misldari system 
of the eighteenth century. The connotation of the word misl as a 
group is endorsed by Rattan Singh Bhangu in his Prachin Panth 
Prakash. 

In the light of the above we may safely say that Sainapat’s Sri Gur 
Sobha is a meticulous work of contemporary nature which enlightens 
us on many a points regarding the life and activities of Guru 
Gobind Singh and the later writers have used it in their writings with 
confidence. 


7. Ibid., p, 9. 

8. Ibid., p. 124. 
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The Upper Bari Doab : A Geographical Region 

Bachan Singh Hira* 


With a good deal of justification the 20th century geographers look 
upon the Upper Bari Doab as ‘a valid geographical region.’ 1 Its essential, 
but by no means a unique, characteristic was built into the term ‘Doab’ 
which in Persian literally means ‘two-waters’ but which from the 
very beginning was meant to refer to a mass of land between two rivers. 
The name ‘Bari’ was given by the Mughal Emperor Akbar to the land 
between the rivers Beas and Ravi by combining letters from the names of 
these two rivers, as he did in the case of nearly all other interfluous of the 
Punjab. 2 In the days of Akbar, however, ‘the Punjab’ was equated with 
the province of Lahore; it did not cover the whole of the Bari Doab. 
In fact, the province of Lahore covered what may be called the upper 
portion of the Bari Doab. 3 The idea of Upper Bari Doab was implied 
in this administrative decision. 


‘Department of History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. For example, G.S. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, “Upper Bari Doab,” India ■ Regional 
Studies (1968), p. I. For the geography of the Punjab in general. J. Stephen, “The 
Punjab and its People,” Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society, Vol. 
XXII (1906); Ibadur Rehman Khan, “Historical Geography of the Punjab and 
Sindh,” Journal of the Aligarh Muslim University (1932). 

2. The other doabs of the Punjab were named the Bist, the Rachna, the Chaj and the 
Sindh Sagar, respectively between the Beas and the Satlej, the Ravi and the 
Chenab, the Chenab and the Jhelum, and between the .Jhelum and the Indus 
(Sindh). The term Punjab too came into currency in the days of Akbar. It 
referred to the province of Lahore, and not to the ‘land of the five rivers’ as a 
geographical region. This loose use of the term has given rise to different 
assumptions and arguments about the exact boundaries of the Punjab as a 
geographical region, though its political boundaries have been easier to identify 
from time to time. See, for instance, J. S. Grewal, The Historian’s Punjab, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1976. 

3. The Pargana of Patti-Haibatpur was a little above Harike and the Pargana of 
Kasur, the last pargana of the province on the Beas side was in the south of 
Patti. The pargana of Lahore proper met both the parganas of Patti and Kasur 
on the Ravi side. Irfan Habib, An Atlas of the Mughal Empire, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1982, 4 A. 
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Not only administratively but also climatically the upper portion 
of the Bari Doab was rather distinct from its lower portion included in 
the province of Multan. Broadly speaking the whole of the Bari Doab 
had a sub-humid continental climate because of its sub-tropical location 
on the globe, its interior position in the Indian sub-continent and its 
proximity to the Himalayas. The annual range of temperature was 
about 20 degree centigrade, with an average temperature of about 32 
degrees in the month of June and of about 12 degree in the month 
of January The: difference between the maximum and the minimum 
temperature during the year, however, could exceed 40 degrees. In 
any case, the summer days could be scorchingly hot and the winter 
nights could be bitingly cold. As one moved away from the Himalayas 
the summer became increasingly hot and dry so as to make the difference 
even between the submontane zone and the area around Lahore rather 
palpable. 4 5 

It was not the temperature so much, however, as the incidence of 
rainfall that marked off the upper portion of the Bari Doab from its 
lower portion. Because of the Monsoonal character of the rainfall, the 
bulk of it fell everywhere in the months from June to September. But 
the average rainfall went on decreasing as one moved away from the hills. 
In the late 1 9th century, when the incidence of rainfall came to be care- 
fully recorded, the annual average rainfall in Tahsil Pathankot was about 

49 inches; in Tahsil Gurdaspur, it was about 33 inches; in Tahsil Batala, 
about 27 inches; in Tahsil Amritsar, about 25 inches and in Tahsils 
Tarn Taran and Ajnala, it was about 20 inches. 6 Thus, from nearly 

50 inches a year in the hills, the average rainfall decreased to less than 
20 inches towards the lower end of the upper portion of the Bari 
Doab. An imigmary line from Harike to the junction of the Sakki with 
the Ravi above Lahore roughly coincided with the isohyet of 20 inches. 
Not without a certain degree of arbitrariness, this isohyet could be 


4. G. S. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, op. cit., p. 5; James Douie, The Panjab, North- 
West Frontier Province and Kashmir, Delhi, 1974 (reprint), p. 70. 

5. These averages do not imply a uniform or even regular incidence of rainfall. 

Indeed, the difference in the incidence of two years could be immense. In Tahsil 
Pathankot, for instance, the range between the driest and the wettest year could 
be from 26 to 98 inches; in Tahsil Batala, it could range from 12 to 50 inches; 
and in Tahsil Tarn Taran, from 11 to 52 inches. The dry years brought in the 
threat of scarcity and the wet years brought the havoc of floods not only in the 
bet areas but also in the upland. 
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treated as marking off the Upper Bari Doab from a transitional zone 
within the province of Lahore. 6 

For the upper limit of the Upper Bari Doab the demarcating 
feature was the lowest range of hills known as the Shiwaliks before 
one came to the first range of the Himalayas proper. This zone 
of lower hills was interspersed with valleys, and consisted of sandstones, 
clays, and boulder conglomerates. Between the Shiwalik hills and the 
plains was a small undulating area dissected by a number of seassonal 
streams, forming a sort of transitional zone between the plains and the 
hills. This transitional zone was over 1,000 feet above sea-level. The 
difference in elevation and physical appearance made this area distinct 
from the plains in terms of natural vegetation and cultivation as well. 7 

Besides the Beas and the Ravi, the Upper Bari Doab was marked by 
some minor drainage which was not without significance for the region. 
There were numerous streams close to the hills. Two of these were better 
known than the others ; the Chakki which met the Beas near Mirthal 
below Pathankot, and the Naumani which met Ravi below Dera Baba 
Nanak. 8 Flowing much lower than these two was another perennial 


6. G. S. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, op. cit., p. 6. The Parganas of Patti, Lahore and 
Kasur could be treated as the transitional zone between the Upper Bari Doab 
and the province of Multan. The Dipalpur region in the province of Multan 
was certainly dry by comparison and rather devoid of cultivation. In the middle 
of the Bari Doab in much of the Dipalpur area or the Montgomery district, 
the central plateau was almost entirely uncultivated and the soil was generally 
inferior’; Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs , New Delhi, 1978, p. 5, fn. 14. 

7; This area was largely covered by the Pahari Circle of Tashil Pathankot in 
Gurdaspur District. The reports on the Tahsil bring out the distinct character 
of the area very clearly. See, for instance, Assessment Report of the Pathankot 
Tahsil (Punjab Government Civil Secretariat Proceedings, January 1912, File No. 
8, R & A), 30 & Statement II, iv. Also G. S. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, op. cit., 
p. 4; James Douie, op. cit. pp. 27-28. 

8 . The river Beas, Vipasa in Sanskrit and Hyphasis in Greek, meets the Shiwaliks 
on the Hoshiarpur border and sweeping around the Shiwaliks, comes within 15 
miles of the Ravi, before turning south to fall into the Satlej near Harike Ferry. 
Its chief affluent from the right is the Chakki. Its course in the plains is not 
more than 80 miles and its floods do not spread far. The river Ravi Parushni 
and Iravati in Sanskrit and Hydraotes in Greek, passes into the Gurdaspur 
district near Basohli and is joined by the Ujh from the north below the 
Shiwaliks. It had a small catchment area and a rather narrow valley which was 
easily flooded. The Naumani in its lower course flew between the Ravi and the 
Kiran-Sakki and fell into the Ravi near Kot Rajada, below theTrimmu Ferry. 
It was not an unimportant stream before a branch of the Chakki, which joined 
It, was diverted during the early decades of British rule. 
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stream, the Kiran-Sakki. It arose from the swamps close to Dinanagar 
and Bahrampur in Gurdaspur Districts and fell into the Ravi near 
the tri-junction of Lahore, Sialkot and Amritsar Districts. It was a 
tortuous, sluggish stream, flowing in a narrow bed between well- 
defined banks. Its water was rather saline, which did not encourage the 
cultivators to use it much for irrigation. 8 In the lower portions of the 
Upper Bari Doab there were several lines of natural drainage. The 
most important of these were three : the Patti Rohi in the east, the 
Kasur Nala in the middle, and the Hudiara drainage in the west. The 
courses of all these three started in Gurdaspur District; passing through 
Amritsar District, the first two fell into the Beas near Kasur, and the 
third fell into the Ravi. 10 

While the master-streams divided the Upper Bari Doab into low 
lands known as bet and an upland plain, the minor drainage influenced 
the physical features of the plain itself. The Ravi bet was separated 
from the upland by a low scarp of less than 20 feet; it was 6 to 10 miles 
wide in its upper and lower sections but only about two miles wide in 
the middle section. The Beas bet was separated from the upland by a 
much higher and steeper cliff, nearly 100 feet high at places; the flood 
plain of the Beas too was narrow in its middle section and rather wide 
in its upper and lower sections. 11 Within their valleys, both the 


9. A narrow strip between the high bank of the Kiran-Sakki and its cold weather 
bed could be used for cultivation of wheat and masar. Its water was used for 
irrigation largely through jhalars, Assessment Report of theAjnala Tahsil (Punjab 
Government Civil Secretariat Proceedings, November 1913, File No. 57, 
R&A! R), p. 2. 

10. We can make this statement about the Patti Rohi, Kasur Nala and the Hudiara 
drainage by putting together bits and pieces of information on them in the 
assessment and settlement reports of the late 19th and the early 20th century. 
The Patti Rohi was closer to the river Beas, and water flowed in it only after 
exceptionally heavy rains; it formed a broad and shallow depression, with sandy 
edges higher than the general level of the adjoining plain; the soil in this 
depression was sandy instead of the usual light loam; no water could be led 
across it. The course of the Kasur Nala, between the Patti Rohi and the Hudiara 
drainage, was well marked for the most part; running within well-defined 
banks it was narrow; but no water could be led across it either. The Hudiara 
drainage was closer to the Ravi, it was joined by the Gumtala drainage near the 
trijunction of the Amritsar, Ajnala and Taran Taran Tahsils before it fell into 
Raja Tal; from there it continued as a small stream to fall into the Ravi. 

11. G. S. Gosal & Gopa! Krishana, op. cit., p. 4. References to the flood plains 
of the Ravi and the Beas in the assessment and settlement reports confirm 
this impression. 
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Ravi and the Beas silted up their beds and by their own action became 
diverted into new channels, subjecting the river-side farmer to the risk 
of having ‘fruitful fields smothered in a night with barran sand, or lands 
and well and house sucked into the river-bed.’ 12 

By far the most dominant feature of the Upper Bari Doab was its 
upland plain which covered nearly 85 per cent of the total area. It had 
a gentle gradient from the north east to the south-west, falling from less 
than 1,000 feet to below 700 feet above sea-level. 19 Like the other 
uplands in the interfluous, it was alluvial in formation and rather 
featureless in appearar.ee. Apart from the low drainage lines, it was 
marked by ridges of wind blown sand, the dhaya, on the right bank of 
the river Beas, and swamps and marshes scattered over a considerable 
area. 14 Almost in the middle of the Upper Bari Doab ran the dorsal 
sand-ridge, flanked at places by lesser ridges. The sand-ridges were 
wider and more conspicuous in, the Tahsils of Batala, Amritsar and Tarn 
Tarn than elsewhere in the Upper Bari Doab. 15 The dhaya was a 
conspicuous feature. In the Tarn Taran Tahsil, for instance, its height 
varied from 20 to 30 feet and it consisted of hard clay m : xed with 
kankar; its crest was much broken by ravines which at places extended 
nearly a mile into the interior; a horseman could descend into the bet 
only through one of these revines because the rest of the cliff was rather 
abrupt and almost perpendicular. 16 In the Amritsar Tahsil the dhaya 
formed a strip of a quarter to half a mile broad and since it was inter- 
sected by number of small ravines by the drainage from the upland to 
the river bed, it was rather useless for cultivation. 19 There were 
numerous water bodies on the surface of the upland, known as dhabs 
(pools) and ehhambs (swamps, marshes), particularly in the submontane 
tract. A few of these were quite large, like the Miani or the Bahrampur 
Chhamb which covered an area of 2^ miles by 3/4 miles. However, 

12. James Douie, op. cit., p. 34; Douie’s statement is about the flood plains of the 
Punjab in general, but there are several similar statements in the assessment 
and settlement reports about the bet areas of the Ravi and the Beas. . 

13. G. $. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, op. cit. 

14. There were mounds too making ancient sites (thehs) : James Douie, 
op.cit., p. 28. 

15. This is clear from the reference in assessment and settlement reports to sand- 
ridges and even more so from the maps which accompany some of them. 

Id. Assessment Report of the Tarn Taran Tahsil, Lahore, 1891, p. 1. 

17. Assessment Report of the Tahsil Amritsar (Punjab Government Civil Secretari tat 
Proceedings, January 1913, File No. 2, R & AJR ), p. 1. 
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the largest chhamb of the Upper Bari Doab was not in the upland plan 
but below the dhaya in the valley of the Beas. It was known . as the! 
Kahnuwan Chhamb, well known not only because of its size but also, 
because it served as a shtkargah during the Mughal times and more, 
recently for Prince Sher Singh . 18 

The effect of the genesis of the Upper Bari • Doab ' and its drainage 
was clearly reflected in its soils. Mainly alluvial in formation; the soil 
generally varied from sandy loam to silty clay loam, with patches of clay 
in low lying areas and sandy hillocks rising above the genera! level of the 
plain . 19 In the Pargana of Tarn Taran, for example, the- people were 
fhitiilikr with four kinds of soil : “ the Rohi, the Maira, the Tibba and 
the Sailaba. The first was below the common level of the country, and it 
was confined to the sides of drains and streams or to depressions 
seasonally filled with water. The second was the principal soil in all 
flat surface of the Pargana. The third consisted of high sandy tracts or 
ridges from where the rain-water drained off. The fourth consisted of 
low land' in the river valley subject to inundation . 80 In the submontane 
tract the soils were known as pail ^ goerah and chhamb in addition to the 
rohi, saila.be and the tibba The term pail referred to the canal irrigated 
rice-land; chhamb referred to marshy land; and goerah referred to land 
well manured for cultivation . 81 Notwithstanding the variation from 
loose and shifting sand- to stiff clay, the preponderance of the maira, 
‘a clean, light, and very fairly fertile loam/ made the Upper Bari Doab 
an essentially fertile region . 21 

TIdwevet, the difference in the incidence of rainfall, more than the 
difference in soils, was reflected in the natural vegetation of the Upper 
Bari 'Dbab. Much of this vegetation survived into the recent decades, 
UWshishani (dalberia sisso),; kikar ( acacia arabica) , beri (zyzy. jujuba), 
and pipal (ficus religosa in the upland like sar (saccharum), . kans 
(saccharum spontaneum), pilchi (tamarix dioca) and kundar (typha 


18; TheKahnuwan Ghhamb.was regarded as one of the most curious features of the 
region. It was narrow and shallow ip the north but it broadened and deepened 
until it attained a breadth of about. 2 .miles and a depth of 5 to 7 feet 
between. Kahnuwan and the Gurdaspur-Naushahra road : Assessment Report 
of Tahsil Gurdaspur, Lahore, 1891, pp. 2-3. 

19. G. S. Gosal & Gopal Krishna, op. cit.,p. 7. 

20. Report pf the Revised Settlement of theUmritsar District, Lohore, I860, p. 40. 

21. Report of the-Revised Settlement . of the Gurdaspur District Lahore, 1859, p. 25. 

22. Assessment Resort of Tahsil Tarn Taran, Lahore, 1891, p. 3. 
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august ate) in ihe bet 3 As Doule noticed for the Punjab as a whole, the 
Upper Bari Doab showed some sub-regional variation in its natural 
•vegetation. The Simal arid the Amaltas, which were common in the lower 
hills, were seldom to fee seen in the plains The submontane area were 
•dominated by dhak arid by mango groves. In the lower parts of the 
‘'Upper Bari Doab, there were mulberry trees around the wells, and there 
were brinyan as well as pipat trees near the Villages. There were sweet 
*and coarse grasses in abundance in the bet, and scrub and grass in the 
upland plain. 24 There was not much wild life in the Upper Bari Doab. 
The game available in the plains and The chiiambs consisted of nil-gcto, 
the black buck, 1 the hare, the quail,- the duck, the parfiridge and the 
bastard. 25 

The soil and climate of the Upper Bari Doab made it eminently 
suitable for agriculture. The seasonal rhythm made it possible for the 
-'cultivator to gather at least two sets of harvests in a year. The rabi or 
soring crops were generally sown in October-November and reaped in 
iApril-May. The kharif or autumn crops were generally sown in July 
’• arid reaped in October. The principal rabi crops were wheat, barley and 
^gramjithe principal kharif crops were rice, cotton, maize . and : millets. 

- sugarcane was also among the principal crops; though it took, a 
whole year to ripen, it was included in the kharif crops. 26 The 
^earliest settleihent’-reports refer also to a few other crops, notably pulses 
like mash,' mung, moth and masar; they also refer to safflower, melons, 
^Vegetables and -tobacco. 27 The oil/seeds which find mention in a later 
••report could riot be an innovation. 28 Certain areas were Well known for 
a particular crop, like the Pathankot area for basmati rice and the 
Batala area for sugarcane. The detail of crops raised on a well in Pargana 
Tarri Tarari in & later settlement report of the Amritsar district gives a 
general idea of the areas involved : out of 60 bighas which a single 
-«well was expected to irrigate, 38 bighas were meant for the rabi crops 
and 22 bighas for the kharif. In the first category, 30 bighas were given 
tO 'Wheat, iricludin^ four h/griui-of the better quality known aswadanak. 


,23. G. S. Gosal &Gopal Krishna, op.cit., p. 7. 

; '24. James Douie. op.c//., pp. 74-80. JheJnfprmation given, here stands .confirmed 
^ : >yj?y references, to natural vegetation inthe. assessment, and settlement, reports. 

25. Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

, ;26 InduBap ga, ftp , c«V„ p. 7. . 

27. Reporton the RevisedSettlement of the Gurdaspur District, Lahore, 1859. 

28. Assessment Report of tahsil Tarn Taran, Lahore, 1891, pp. 32-33, 38. 
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and 8 bighas were given to barley. In the second category, 8 bighas were 
given to cotton, 4 each to jawar and chari and 3 each to sugarcane and 
kangni , 2t 

The advantage of reasonable precipation and the facility of 
artifical means of irrigation largely accounted for the good state of 
agriculture in the Upper Bari Doab in the 1840s. The proportion of 
the area under cultivation was quite high. In the first revised settlement 
report of Gurdaspur District, a little over 480,000 acres in the total area 
of about 6,90,000 acres were under cultivation, bringing the percentage of 
the cultivated area to about 70. Nearly 25 per cent of the cultivated area 
was irrigated.® 0 In Amritsar district, in a total area of about 8,91,000 
acres over 6,43,000 acres were under cultivation, giving the percentage 
of about 72 for the area under cultivation. Nearly 24 per cent of the 
cultivated area was irrigated. 31 The percentage of the cultivated area in 
the total, and of irrigated area in the cultivated, varied from place to 
place. Dhqbs and chhambs were used for irrigation on a small scale. More 
important were the cuts' from streams and rivers, known locally as kuhls. 
A few canals were maintained as private enterprise by a village or a group 
of villages through collective effort. 3 ^ The most important canal of Upper 
Bari Doab was known as Hasli. It had been-re-excavated in the early 
19th century throjagh the orders of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, reviving the 
Shah Nahar originally dug in the reign of Shah Jahan. It had gone out of 
use.in the late 18th century when the Upper Bari Doab was cccupkd 
by a number of Sikh rulers. Taken out of the Ravi near Madhopur, it 
passed through Dinanagar, and Batala before it branched off to Lahore 
and Amritsar. In one contemporary estimate, it was capable of irrigating 
about 70,000 bighas of land. 33 

29. Ibid., pp. 42-43. These could not be the exact proportions in the 1840s because 
of the increasing importance of cash crops which came to occupy larger areas in 
the late 19th century. 

30. Report on the Revised Sett0fiMfof the Gurdaspur District, Lahore, 1859, App- 
endix 1. 

31. Report on the Revised Seetlement of the Umritsar District, Lahore, 1860, 
pp. 114-25. 

32. These cuts and canals were mostly in the area close to the hills* in Tahsil 
Pathankot, though there is a reference to a cut in the Kiran-Sakki too near 
Kalanaur by which' about 300 acres were irrigated : Assessment Report of the 
Gurdaspur Tahsil (Punjab Government Civil Secretariat Proceedings, August 
1910, File No. 71 R & A/R), p. 1. 

33. Indu Banga, pp. 6-7, fn. 17. Also, Napier’s “Report on the Shah Nahr Or 
Huslee Canal,” Foreign Secret Consultations, 28 April 1848, op. cit.. No. 60. 
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Not only the surface but also the underground water was used for 
irrigation on a considerable scale in the Upper Bari Doab. The Persian 
wheel was known to the Punjab when Babur invaded it in the early 16th 
century. At that time, in fact, the wooden wheel and earthen pots 
were proving to be effective in bringing new land under cultivation, 
particularly as one moved away from the hills towards the zones of 
decreasing rainfall. Even in the 19th century the settlement report of 
Gurdaspur district lists no well in Tahsil Pathankot. The number of 
wells in Tahsil Gurdaspur was 967, and each well irrigated about 1 1 
acres. In Tahsil Batala, however, the number of wells was 3888, over 
four times the number in Gurdaspur Tahsil. 34 As it may be expected, 
the importance of well-irrigatio i increased *in direct proportion to the 
distance from the hills. In Tahsil Batala, for instance one third of the 
area under cultivation was irrigated by wells. 33 In Tahsil Tarn Taran, 
nearly the entire irrigation was done by wells with single or double 
wheels. 38 Even if we discount the good effect of the British rule on 
agriculture in the Upper Bari Doab, which the British administrators 
were beginning to claim by the time of the revised settlement in the 
1850s, we cannot seriously contest the view that the Upper Bari Doab 
was ‘probably the best irrigated tract ih the Sikh dominions.’ 37 It was 
also one of the best cultivated, tract. 38 


34. Report on the Revised Settlement of Gurdaspur District, Lohore, 1859, Appendix I. 

35. In Pargana Dinaiiagar, nearly the whole irrigation was due to the Hasli, and 
other streams; Ibid., p. 22. 

36. Because of the depth of the underground water, 35 to 45 feet, strong cattle 
were needed, and 6 to 8 pairs of bullocks attached to a single wheel could 
irrigate only an acre in 24 hours. Nevertheless, there were 2588 masonry wells 
in Tarn Taran, and 435 of these well worked with double wheels. Each wheel 
coiild irrigate about 16 acres, irrigating a total of 50,000 acres. The cost of 
constructing a well ranged from 300 to 400 rupees. In the bet, however, kacha 
wells could be dug at the very low cost of 4 to 5 rupees, and could be worked 
with dhenkills, Report on the Revised Settlement of the Umritsar District, Lahore, 
1860, pp. 41-42. 

37. Indu Banga, op.cit., p. 7, fn. 17. The Upper Bari Doab impressed the 
British administrators, among many other things, because of the scale of its 
irrigation. Here, irrigation appeared to be the rule ; where there was fto 
well-irrigation, there was canal irrigation; and where there was no canal 
irrigation, there was well-irrigation: Foreign Secret Consultations, 28 April 1848, 
No. 58, para 13. 

38. The only tract that was probably better cultivated than the Upper Bari Doab was 
the Bist Jalandhar Doab, known as the 'garden of the Punjab.’ 
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Fallacy of Hari Singh Nalwa’s Coins 

Surinder Singh* 


Hari Singh Nalwa was the bravest Sikh general, who not only 
subdued the north western Afghan tribes, but instilled in them the 
awe of his invincibility to an extent that for generations after him, 
the Afghan women would quieten their unruly children by saying 
“chup shore Hariya raghla de” meaing stop making noise Hari Singh 
is coming. 1 During Alexander Burnes’s visit to Persia, his companion 
Mohan Lai was asked by Abas Mirza, the Shah of Persia, as to 
whether the Sikh army would compare in courage and discipline with 
his army. Mohan Lai replied that “if Hari Singh Nalwa, Ranjit Singh’s 
commander on Afghan frontier, was to cross Indus, His Highness would 
soon be glad to make good his retreat to his original home in Tabriz.” 2 
Various biographers and historians have recorded that Hari Singh 
struck coins in his own name from Kashmir and Peshawar. I have exami- 
ned a few hundred Sikh coins struck in Kashmir during Sikh rule with 
private collectors and with Sri Partap Museum, Srinagar, but have not 
seen any coin struck in the name of Hari Singh. It is a great irony that 
historian after historian has written a ‘Cult-ul-am Darust’ meaning a 
wrong fact repeatedly called correct without ever caring to examine 
the coins, which were and are readily available. This article is an attempt 
to establish the fallacy thereof with reference to the historical accounts, 
the tenets of Sikh polity and study of actual coins struck during the 
said period. 

Hari Singh’s Childhood 

Hari Singh was born at Gujranwala in 1791. 3 His ancestors were 


*2119, 1 5-C , Chandigarh. 

1. Peshawar Gazetter, p. 70; Prem Singh Hoti, Life of Hari Singh Nalwa, Lahore, 
1937, p. 275; Mohd. Latif, History of Punjab, Ludhiana, 1989, p. 483, 

2. Mohan Lai, Travels in the Punjab, Afghanistan and Turkistan to Balak . . ., 
Languages Department Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. xix. 

3. A. S. Sandhu General Hari Singh Nalwa, New Delhi, Reprint, 1987, p. 1, 
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the retainers of Sukharchakiya misal. 4 His grand-father Hardas Singh 
died in action and his father Gurdial Singh accompanied Charat Singh 
and Mahan Singh in all their expeditions. 6 Gurdial Singh died when 
Hari Singh was only seven years old. 8 He was brought up by his 
mother Dharam Kaur. 7 Besides learning the martial arts of horse riding, 
swordmanship, archery and musketry, he studied Gurmukhi and Persian 
and become proficient in both these languages. 8 Mohd. Latif is not 
correct in stating that Hari Singh was Ranjit Singh’s boyhood 
playmate, 9 as Ranjit Singh at the age of eighteen had become the Raja 
of Lahore when Hari Singh was a seven years old child. A. S. Sandhu 
and Prem Singh Hoti are of the view that Hari Singh came in contact 
with Ranjit Singh only in 1804. 10 Hari Singh came to Lahore in 1804, 
to attend the Darbar of Ranjit Singh held on Baisakhi day for 
recruitment of young boys for his forces. 11 A. S. Sandhu considers his 
having come to Lahore over a property dispute, 12 Ranjit Singh seems to 
have taken instant liking to the young boy and took him as a ‘khid- 
matgar,’ i.e., personal attendant. 13 Hari Singh accompanied the Maharaja 
on one of the wild game hunts where he was attacked by a tiger. Hari 
Singh, with his cool and agility, was able to overpower the tiger single 
handedly. 14 The Maharaja was greatly pleased with this act of bravery 
and appointed Hari Singh as Commander of ‘Sher Dil Regiment’ of 800 
cavalry and foot soldiers. 15 The nick name ‘Nalwa’ came into existence 
after this incident although a number of stories have been put forward 
for the same. 16 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

8. Ibid., p. 36. 

9. Mohd. Latif, op. cit. , p. 483. 

10. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit , p. 2; Prem Singh Hoti, op, cit., p. 36. 

11. Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., p. 36. 

12. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit., p. 2. 

13. Shahamat Ali, Sikhs and Afghans, Languages Department Punjab, Patiala, 1970, 
p. 53; Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., p. 38. 

14. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit., p. 4. ti 

15. Aniar Nath, Zafar Nama Ranjit Singh, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1983, 
p. 25. 

16. Baron Charles Hugel, Travels in Kashmir and Punjab, Languages Department 
Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. 254. 
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Hari Singh Nalwa’s Military Carieer 

Right from the battle of Qasur in 1807 to the battle of Jamrud in 
April 1837, it has been an endless thirty years long period of battles 
for Hari Singh. He joined almost every battle fought by Ranj it Singh 
since 1807 and numerous battles were fought by him in subduing 
the turbulent Afghan tribes of Jammu and Kashmir, Hazara and Peshawar 
provinces. His reckless bravery, totally unmindful of his personal safety, 
his battle scarred body with twenty seven major wounds, his war tactics 
'mixed with political sagacity, has won him a place in history for which 
there are very few seconds. His major battles have been Qasur 1807, 
Siilkot 1808, Mitha Tiwana and Uch 1808, Multan 1818, Kashmir 1814 
and 1819, Rajouri 1815, Darband 1819, Dehra Gazi Khan 1820, Mangali 
1821, Srikote 1824, Nagra 1824, Naushehra 1824, battles with.Sayyed 
Ahmed Khan 1827-31, Hazro and Bhekerah 1828, Muzzafarabad 1830, 
Peshawar 1834, Jamrud 1836 and April 1837 where he breathed his last 
fighting against a numerically for superior army. 17 When the news of 
his death reached Ranjit Singh he cried bitterly and bemoaned the loss 
of a nimak halal a true and devoted servant of the Khalsa 18 Lepel 
Griffin states that Hari Singh was not only the bravest but most skilful 
of the Maharaja’s generals and was employed to command all exp- 
editions of exceptional difficulty. 18 Griffin has rightly called him the 
‘Murat of Khalsa.’ 20 
Hari Singh Nalwa as an Administrator 

Hari Singh had the longest tenure of governorship, i e., Kashmir 
1820-22, Hazara 1822-37 and Peshawar 1834-37. When Hari Singh to. k 


Continued from page 355] 

“Hari Singh’s manners and conversation are very frank and afTiable, and having 
acquainted myself before hand with the most distinguished member of Ranjit 
Singh’s court, I surprised him by my knowledge . . . hence he had gained the 
appeliation of Nalwa and of his having chosen the Head of a tiger who had 
already seized him as his prey. He told his diwan to bring some drawings and 
gave me his portrait in the act of killing the beast.” 

17. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

18. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Lahore, 1888, p. 397. 

19. Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, Languages Department Punjab, Patiala, 1970, 
p. 125, 

20. Ibid., p. 96. Murat Jeachim, the king of Naples, had distinguished himself as 
a cavalry general under Napolean Bonaparte by his fearlessness at the battles 
of Pyramids and later on at Marengo, Fried-land and Moscow. The New 

■ Standard Encyclopaedia, Bombay, 1936, p. 911. 
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over governorship of Kashmir, there was acute lawlessness and revenue 
collection was greatly in arrears. 21 Hari Singh created order in the 
valley by crushing the most rebellious elements viz Ghulam Ali Khan and 
Zulfikar Ali Khan of Baramula and sent them to Lahore in chains.* 2 
Very soon perfect peace got restored in the province and revenue got 
fully realised along with arrears. 23 He revised the revenue system and 
reduced it from 2800,000 rupees to 1300,000 rupees 24 He abolished the 
centuries old system of bonded labour and all discriminatory measures 
against non-Muslims. 25 ‘Tera’ tax on births, betrothals and marriages 
was abolished. 26 Kashmir was visited by floods and famine in 1820-21, 
when food grains were distributed, liberal loans were advanced for cottage 
industries and new fields laid for saffron cultivation. 27 The original name 
of the town was ‘Surya Nagar’ the city of Sun which got changed to 
Srinagar 28 since ancient times. The Muslim rulers had changed the same 
to Kashmir town. Hari Singh restored the old name Srinagar. 29 A far 
better peace and discipline was maintained in the valley with about 
4000 Sikh troops than that with about 20000 Afghan troops prior to Sikh 
occupation. 30 Certain writers like Lepel Griffin, Mohd. Latif and 
Bikramjit Hasrat have stated that Hari Singh was withdrawn from 
Kashmir due to his harsh treatment and failure of his administration. 31 
Writers namely Amar Nath, Prem Singh, A. S. Sandhu, etc., praise 
Hari Singh’s administration of Kashmir for which he awarded Pakhi and 
Dhamtor as jagir by the Maharaja, 33 who considered his recall essential 


21- Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., p. 115. 

22. Ibid., p. 117. 

23. Ibid , p. 115. 

24. Ibid., p. 119. 

25. S S. Johar , Hari Singh Nalwa, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 73-75. 

26. Ibid., p. 74. 

27. Ibid., fi. 75 

28. G.T. Vigue, Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh and tskardu, Vol. II, London, 1942, 
p. 137. 

29. Fredric Drew, Jammu & Kashmir Territories, Delhi, 1971, p. 183; Hugel, Travels , 
in Kashmir and Punjab, Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala 1970, p. 138. 

30. Barun Charles Hugel, op. cit., p. 123. 

31. Lepel Griffiin, op. cit., pp. 195-96; Mohd. Latif, op. cit., p. 421 and 
Bikramjit Hasrat, Life and Times of Ranjit Singh, Hoshiarpur, 1977, p. 134. 

32. Amar Nath, op. cit., p. 130; Prem Singh, op. cit., p, 138 ; A. S. Saddhu, 
op.ctt., p. 20. 
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for more important assignment of governorship of Hazara where the last 
few governors had not been successful. 83 Claude Wade, the British agent, 
wrote to the Governor General that “Hari Singh had proved himself 
as one of the most able and popular governors which the Sikhs have had. 
His recall by Ranjit Singh in 1823 put out of gear the administrative 
machinery which he had put back on the rails with great labour. 84 
Hari Singh Nalwa’s Forward Policy 

Ranjit Singh had adopted a policy of hesitancy towards establish- 
ment of Sikh administration on north western tribal areas and was 
content with tributes and nazranas , 85 Hari Singh Nalwa had his eyes set 
on extending the borders of Lahore Darbar farther and farther in Afghan 
territories. 36 Onhis appointment as governor of Hazara province in 1822 
till his death in 1837, he not only subdued the turbulent and aggressive 
Afghan tribes but repaired the old fortresses and built new ones at 
strategic places and garrisoned these with troops. 37 He participated in 
all the battles with Afghans and Pathans. He was the princ ipal general 
in subduing the Wahabi movement under Sayyed Ahmad when the entire 
tribal area had risen against the Sikhs between 1827-31. 88 The occupation 
of Peshawar was due to his strategy about Nau Nihal Singh desirous of 
seeing the town. 89 Here also he repaired old forts and built new ones and 
placed garrisons and guns there. 40 He used various tactics of subsidies, 
buying one against the other and ruthless repression when persuasive 
means would not work. Had destiny spared him a few more years, it was 
quite likely that Lahore Darbar’s boundaries would have extended to 
Kabul and Qandhar. 41 Ranjit Singh paid Hari Singh the greatest 


33. S. S. Johar, op. cit., pp. 89-91. 

34. Claude Wade, Letter, 18th March 1831 to Governor General, Ben Nangal 
Political Commullations Range 126, Vol. 25, quoted in Prem Singh Hoti, 
op. cit., p. 137. 

35. Bikramjit Hasrat, op. cit., p. 347. 

36. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit , p. 117. 

37. Ibid., p. 124, 

38. Ibid., pp. 37-43. 

39. Ibid., p. 117. 

40. Ibid,, p. 124. 

41. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., p, 491. Dost Mohammed had written to Hari Singh 
Nalwa about the fixing of the boundaries at Kheybar Pass, and the said 
Sardar had not agreed to it on account of his design on Kabul and 
Jallalabad. 
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compliment when he told him, that to rule a kingdom, it is necessary to 
have men like him. 43 

Hari Singh Nalwa as a Builder and a Man 

Hari Singh built the maximum number of strategic forts viz. Nawan 
Shahr, Haripore, Dennab Darband, Khanpore, Srikote, Sherwan, Tirbela, 
Nagra, Oghi, Hari Singh Burj, Naushehra, Jamrud, etc. 43 He built Haripur 
town, Panja Sahib Gurdwara, boat bridge at Attock. He reparied Sarai 
Salek and Bala Hissar forts. He built the Gujranwala fort and his man- 
sions. 44 He had great interest in drawings and paintings and the murals in 
his haveli at Gujranwala are the finest. 46 Hari Singh Nalwa was a man of 
piety with simple habits. He was totally devoid of the vices prevalent in 
the Sardars of his times. 48 He was a devout Sikh and used to exhort his 
troops with sayings from ‘Gurbani.’ 47 His life was devoted to the cause 
of Khalsa and he laid down the same defending the Khalsa. 

Coins Struck by Hari Singh Nalwa 

(1) Prem Singh Hoti in a detailed biography of Hari Singh Nalwa 
in 1937, has stated that Ranjit Singh greatly appreciated the adminis- 
tration of Kashmir province by Hari Singh, and bestowed on him the 
singular privilege of striking coins in his own name from Kashmir. 
Hari Singh expressed his gratitude for the honour but showed his 
disinclination for the same. Ranjit Singh appreciated his humility, yet 
desired his wishes to be carried out. Hari Singh Nalwa struck coins in 
1878 Sambat, i.e., 1821 A.D. with 10 masha pure silver and its value 
according to current currencies was 8 annas. On its oberse was ‘Akal 
Sahai’ in Persian script and on the reverse ‘Hari Singh’ and ‘Yak 
rupayia.’ He is also stated to have struck bronze coins called Hari Singh 
paise. Prem Singh further states that Griffin called these rupees as Hari 
Singhee rupees which were legal tender all over Punjab. Mulana 
Mohammad Din is also stated to have recorded above facts in his book 
Mukammal Twarikh-i-Kashmiri, i.e., the complete history of Kashmir 48 


42. Ibid., p. 140. 

43. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit., p. 124. , 

44. Ibid. 

45. Bikramjit Hasrat, op., cit. pp. 437-38. 

46. S. S. Johar, op. cit., p. 189. 

47. A. S. Sandhu, op. cit., p. 93. 

48. Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., pp. 123-24; Prem Singh Hoti, op. cit., pp. 123-24 
(English translation) Sher-e-Punjab, Maharaja Ranjit Singh regularly received 

( Continued on page 360 
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Prem Singh states that R injit Singh also authorised Hari Singh Nalwa 
to strike coins from Peshawar. These coins we.ghed 8£ mashas . 4B 

(2) A.S. Sandhu wrote Hari Singh Nalwa’s biography in 1835 He 


Continued from page 359 ] 

information about the progress in Kashmir, the exalted Maharaja was so 
pleased with the administration of Hari Singh Nalwa, that through a special 
order, he bestowed on Sardar Hari Singh the high privilege of minting a 
coin in his name. On receiving the extremely joyful order of the Maharaja, 
Sardar Hari Singh held a darbar for thanks giving. He submitted very 
respectfully, that in the rightness of things, coin can be struck only m the 
name of the exhalted Maharaja and for persons like him, Maharaja’s appre- 
ciation was worth millions. The Maharaja was still more pleased at the 
truthfulness, sacrifice and humility of Hari Singh and wrote back that he 
(the Maharaja) was heartily pleased to issue that order and would feel happy 
to see that order carried out. Sardar Hari Singh therefore struck a coin in 
^his namerin Kashmir. Its silver content was 10 mashas. Compared with the 
current (1912) coins it was worth eight annas. Qn one side of the coin was 
inscribed "Sri Akal Sahai” in Persian script and Sambat 1878. On the other 
side was written ‘Hari Singh’ with the words ‘Yak rupaiya’ under it. Sir Lepel 
Griffin writes that Hari Singh rupee is well-known in Kashmir upto now 
(JSambat 1890). He adds that this coin called Hari Singhia rupee is a legel 
tender all over Panjab. Mulana Mohd. Din writes in his Mukammal Twarikh- 
i-Kashmir (complete history of Kashmir) that Hari Singh struck a coin in his 
name. It was known as Hari Singhia rupaiya. Its value was equal to present 
day 8 annas piece. These who have seen Hari Singhia paisa and Hari Singhia 
rupaya, are living up to this day (Sambat 1952). Besides silver coin, bronze 
coin was also struck. It was called Hari Singhia paisa. 

49. Ibid , pp. 240-41, 301. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was so pleased at his administration that he bestowed 
on Sardar Hari Singh the greatest honour of Khalsa Raj. He was permitted to 
strike a coin in his own name at Peshawar. This singular honour was conferred 
on him second time. The readers have already seen that once he was the 
receipient of this honour when he was the governor of Kashmir and second 
time now in Peshawar- The model of these coins can be found in the several 
places upto this day (1937 A.D.) in the museum at Lahore. On its obverse 
is the Persian legend: "Deg, Tegh, Fateh, Nusrat Bedairang-Yaft az Nanak 
Guru Gobind Singh” and on the reverse Peshawar Jalus Zarab Sambat 1890. 
The coin weighed eight and half mashas. Some coins of Peshawar mint have 
been found with Sambat 1892, 

It is said, that after consideration for many days Sher-i-Panjab selected 
a special honour for Hari Singh Nalwa which was never earlier given to any 
prince, wazir or governor. Thus, the right to issue coins in his name by Hari 
Singh Nalwa was given to hint. In accordance thereof, coins in the name of 
Hari Singh Nalwa were struck. He was also given jagir of the fertile land of 
Pakhli and Dhamtor. 
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has stated that Hari Singh struck a coin after his own nameat Srinagar 
that remained current in Kashmir and Panjab till 1849 A.D. It was a 
base coin of two third value to the common sicca rupee. Hari Singh also 
struck a coin after his own name at. Peshawar in .1834.®° 

(3) S. S. Johar has also written a biography of Hari Singh Nalwa in 
1982 which is very restrained with footnotes and references. Johar states 
that Hari Singh Nalwa sought the Maharaja’s permision to strike coins in 
his own name as it was necessary to do so to uphold the state’s authority. 
The Maharaja readily agreed to the proposal and a coin was struck 
which contained 10 mashas silver and 6 mashas bronze. The coin was 
. known as Hari Singh’s rupee. It was equal to fifty paise; besides rupees 
paisa coins Were also minted. The legend thereon was ‘Sri Akal Sahai,’ 
Sambat 1878 on obverse and likeness of Hari Singh and ‘Yak rupayia’ 
on the reverse. 61 

(4) Gulcharan Singh, who has written a number of books on Sikh 
history, states that Hari Singh Nalwa had the distinction of being the 
governor of two provinces and at both the places he had the honour of 
stricking coins in his own name- The rupee thus coined was known as 
Hari Singhee after the generals’s name. On one side of the coin were the 
words.‘Sri Akal Jio’ and on the other side Hari Singh in Gurmukhi 
script. This coin was in use in Kashmir till 1890. 62 

(5) Kanahiya Lai in Tar ikh-i- Punjab states that after occupying 
large areas of Kashmir, Hari Singh Nalwa struck a coin in his own name, 
which is called Hari Singhia rupiaya in the valley. This rupee was worth 
eight annas and was prevalent in Kashmir and Panjab. 63 

(6) C. M. D. Sufi, who has written a volumenous history of 

Kashmir states that there is another kind of rupee associated with Hari 
Singh Nalwa and as such called Hari Singhee, on one side of the coin 
was writen ‘Sri Akal Sahai’ and on the other side ‘Hari Singh.’ It was 
worth twelve annas and all taxes, rents and custom duties were paid in 
this coin. 61 f 

(7) Ghulam Hassan also shares the views expressed by C.M.D. Sufi 


50. A.S. Sandhu, op.eit., pp. 17, 73, 113. 

51. S.S. Johar, op^cit., p. 171. 

52. Gulcharan Singh, Ranjit Singh and his Generals, Jullundur, 1976, pp. 108-09, 

53. KanhiyaLal, Tarikh-l-Punjab, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1967, p. 268. 

54. C.M.D, Sufi, Kashmir, being a History of Kashmir, Vol. II, New Delhi, 
1974, p. 730. 
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over coins struck by Hari Singh Nalwa in his own name. 66 

(8) D. C. Sharma while explaining the various currencies prevalent 
in Kashmir, states that in 1821. Hari Singh Nalwa, the Sikh governor 

'•of Kashmir struck a new coin at the mint of Srinagar known after him 
as 'Hari Singh Rupayia. It was coined from an alloy of silver and 
c opper i n equal proport ion of six mashas each . Its value in proport ion 

• to Nanak Shahi rupee was 10 to If -annas. The coin bears the legend : 
‘Sri Kal Jio’ on -obverse and: ‘Hari- Singh Yak Rupayia’ on the reverse. 68 

(9) N. K. Sinha has stated that there Was another kind of rupee 
associated with the name of Hari Singh and as such called Hari Singhee. 
On one side of • these coins was written ‘Sri Akal Jio’ and on the 
other ‘Hari Singh.’. It was worth twelve annas and rents, taxes and custom 
duties were paid in this coin. 6 ’ 

' (10) Bikramjit Hasrat has stated that Hari Singh replaced the old 
currency by a newly coined one which bore the inscription of his own 
name in Kashmir. 

‘ (li) Bhagat Singh has stated that there were various currencies 
prevalent in' Kashmir in early 19th century viz. Mughal, Bahwalpuri, 
Shikarpur-Khairpuri, Zaman Shahi, Murshidabadi arid Nanak Shahi. 
Another currency called Hari Singhee was minted in' Kashmir byq Hari 
Singh Nalwa. On one side was- wr itten " ‘Sri Akal Jio’ and on the; other 

* Side ‘Hari Singh.’ It was worth 12 annas and balled the small rupee. 6 * 

(12) ' G^T.-Vigne has stated, -that he doesn’t know how long Hari 
Singh was governor of Kashmir, but he coined the rupee that has borne 
his-name (of two third the value of common sicca rupee) 60 . 1 He further 
stated that the small or Hari Singhee rupee 1 which is about the same 
value as Kabul rupee was coined by’ Hari Singh and subsequent governors 



55. 0hiilam'HassaBi .?<i'O'Ai-/-/foian t Srinagar Research and Publication Depart- 
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(ii) D.C. Sharrna, ‘Banking and Currency included’ in the annotated trans- 
lation by him, Kashmir under Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Charles Baron 
Von Huge), New Delhi, 1984, ppj 70-71. 

57. N.K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, Calcutta. 1984 (reprint), p. 152. 
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59. Bhagat 'Singh,' ‘Trade and CommercelJHder v *Ranjit Singh’ in : Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh' Politics r Soeiety and Economy •'•ed. by ! Faujd Singh atid : A r .C. Arbra, 

Punjabi University, Patiala, 1984, p. 182. 
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have attempted to impress their names thereon but the coins always 
retained their original name. 61 

(13) Madhavi Yasin states that Hari Singh Nalwa demonetized the 
Afghan currency as foreign and issued a new coin as Hari Singh rupia 
commemorating the inauguration of the new regime. 62 

(14) Shahamat Ali who did not visit Kashmir has stated that Hari 
Singh Nalwa was appointed governor of Kashmir and he established a 
new rupee of base coinage which still bears his name. 68 

(15) G.S. Chhabra states that Ranjit Singh pleased Hari Singh’s 
work in Kashmir and gave him the unique honour of striking coins in his 
own name. These coins had ‘Sri Akal Jeo’ and ‘Sambat 1878 on one 
side and ‘Hari Singh Yah rupiya’ on the other. 61 

(16) Gopal Singh has also stated that the Hari Singh Nalwa issued 
his own coins in Kashmir with ‘Shri Akal Jeo’ on one side and 'Hari 
Singh’ on the other. 65 

(17) Ganeshi Lai who visited Kashmir in 1846 alongwith a 
British mission has persistently called Kashmir rupee as Hari Singhce 
rupees in which almost all transactions in goodgrains,. saffron, duties and 
various cottage industries were carried out. He states the total ditty 
including land. revenue in 1846 came to 2400,000 Hari Singhee rupees. 66 
He further states that government charged five, per hundred rupees coined 
in the mint. Half the quantity of alloy is mixed with pure silver to coin 
Hari Singhee rupees and total, income there; from was Rsi 60,000 per, 
annum. 67 

(18) Walter La.wrance the settlement commissioner in Jammu and 
Kashmir treats- the 2600,000 rupees stated by Ghulam Muhi-Ud^Din 
( 1 842*45) " was equvalent to 1 300,000 imperial rupee meaning thereby that 
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in eighteen forties the Kashmir currency called Hari Singhee rupee, was 
worth 8 annas of British rupee. He refers to Moorcroft’s statement 
made in 18?3 that 3800,000 Kashmir rupees were equal to 2900,000 
sicca rupees meaning thereby that Kashmir rupee was there worth eleven 
annas of sicca rupee 68 

(19) Sita Ram Kohli states that Kashmiri or Hari Singhee rupee, 
first struck in Kashmir during Nizamat of Hari Singh Nalwa in early 
1820’swas equal to 10 annas of the standard Nanak Shahi coin. 69 

Whereas there exist about two scores of historical accounts contri- 
buting to Hari Singh Nalwa having struck coins in his own name, there 
does not exist even a single historical account which disputes the same 
or even entertains any doubts thereon. Bhagat Singh, in his research 
thesis on Sikh polity has established that sovereignty belonged to the 
Gurus and coins being an important symbol of sovereignty were struck in 
the name of Gurus only, yet he also states that Hari Singh Nalwa struck 
coins from Kashmir with his name imprinted thereon, without noticing 
the contradiction therein with his thesis on Sikh polity or giving any 
authenticated reference in support thereof. 

Assessment of the Historical Accounts 

Prem Singh Hoti has not given any authenticated reference as why 
Ranjit Singh insisted on Hari Singh Nalwa striking coins in his 
own name, when the Maharaja himself had not struck any coins in his 
own name. Ten mashas silver was worth about fourteen annas as the 
rupee, weight has all along been about eleven mashas and pure silver 
rupees were worth sixteen annas. Hence coins with ten mashas silver 
could not be worth eight annas. Likewise neither A. S. Sandhu nor S.S. 
Johar have given any authentic reference over Hari Singh’s seeking 
concurrence of the Maharaja to strike coins in his own name. The 
contention that these coins were ten mashas of silver and six mashas of 
copper is also incorrect as well as likeness of Hari Singh being on the 
reverse of these coins. The impression given by most of these historians 
that Hari Singh Nalwa started the Sikh coin in Kashmir is also incorrect. 

Kanhiya Lai is incorrect in saying that Hari Singh, after occupying 
large areas of Kashmir, struck a coin in his own name. He has made 


68. Walter Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1895, p. 235. 
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a similar mistake in the case of Ranjit Singh. He has stated that in 1801 
Ranjit Singh after his Raj Tilak ceremony got coins issued from Lahore 
mint with existing Sikh legend on the obverse and his name on the 
reverse which is not borne from those coins. 70 D. C. Sharma in his book 
“Kashmir under the Sikhs,” has devoted a few pages to the legends 
on Sikh coins, in the chapter, on ‘Banking and currency.’ This chapter 
stands exactly repeated in his annotatic of 'Kashmir under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’ by Charles Baron Von Hugel. The above account gives 
the impression that D. C. Sharma has carried out a mumismatic 
examination of these coins but in fact he does not seem to have actually 
examined any Sikh coins struck in Kashmir. He has stated ‘Tegh’ as 
‘Naurukh Khita Kashmir as Zarb Kashmir.’ The English rendering 
of the legend is also incorrect. He is wrong in stating that Ghulam 
Hassan and Ganeshi Lai had mistaken Hari Singh rupee with Nanak 
Shahi rupee. Moorcroft who visited Kashmir in 1 823 soon after Hari 
Singh had left, places Hari Singh rupee as worth eleven annas. It 
was during governorship of Mihan Singh, the silver and copper was 
mixed in equal quantities and the value of the Sikh rupee come down 
to eight annas only. Madhavi Yasin is incorrect in stating that Hari 
Singh demonetized the Afghan currency as foreign and issued a new coin 
as Hari Singh rupaya commemorating the inauguration of he new 
regime. There was no system of demonetization in those times. 

Ganeshi Lai and Walter Lawerence have discussed the relative 
value of the Sikh currency with the British rupee and Nanak Shahi 
rupee, but they have not discussed the legends thereon and are thus not 
party to the fictitious Hari Singh legend on the reverse of the coins. 
In late eighteen forties, the Sikh currency issued from Kashmir was 
popularly called Hari Singhee rupees although Hari Singh was in 
Kashmir for only one year during 1820-21. 

The above assessment shows clear contradictions in the historical 
accounts and the complete lack of any authentic references in the 
form of contemporary record of the legend or actual examination of 
the coins in question and hence these historical accounts connot be 
taken on their face value, no matter there is no recorded contradiction 
of these accounts. None of the historian stating the legend in the name 
of Hari Singh, has mentioned the existence and examination of such a 
coin by him. 


70. Kanhiya Lai, op. cit., p. 138. 
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One thing that comes but clearly is that Sikh currency was cal ied 
Hari Singhee currency although Hari Singh was governor of Kashmir 
for only one year, i.e., 1820-21. The imprint left by Hari Singh on the 
Kashmir population through his firm and constructive administrative, 
measures was so great that it eclipsed the role of his predecessors as well 
as his successors. The term Hari Singhee is rather derogatory distortion 
of a Sikh name, but there the same has been characteristic of Kashmiri 
ethos to consider poorly of their foreign ruler after their departure. 71 
The confusion over its value has been due to the coins from 1819 
to early eighteen thirties having about two third silver content and 
being valued at eleven to twelve annas and later coins with fifty percent 
silver content being valued at eight annas. 7 - The lesser silver content of 
the Kashmir coins was to maintain its parity with the most prevalent 
Kabul rupee In 1919, which was worth nine to ten annas of company 
sicca or Nanak Shahi rupee. The Lahore Darbar was aware of the re- 
duced value of theii Kashmir currency as Ranjit Singh while fixing 
the revenue due from Gulab Singh of Jammu specifically recorded the 
samp to be paid in Nanak Shahi rupees from Amritsar mint. 73 

The Place of Coinage in Sikh Polity 

The democratic traditions of Sikh Gurus and their political and social 
ideas formed the basis of Sikh Polity. 74 Guru Gobind Singh had blessed 
the collective community the Khalsa with sovereignty. The Sikh salutation 
“Wahe Guru Ji Ka Khalsa,” “Wahe Guru Ji Ki Fateh,” meaning the 
Khalsa belonged to the Guru and so does victory belong to hiih, makes it 
amply clear that Sikh sovereignty belonged to the Gurus and could not be 
entertained by any individual sardar or ruler. 75 Banda Bahadur established 
a Sikh state, but he ruled the same in the name of Sikh Gurus and not his 
own nam e. His coins and seals were in the name of Gurus; 76 When Sikhs 

71. Fredrick Drew, Jammu and Kashmir Territories, Oriental Publishers, Delhi, 
1971; Charles Huge], op. cit., p. 78 ; Moorcroft, Travels, Languages Department, 
Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. 346. 

72. Abstract of intelligence report from Kashmir dated 13th August 1836, No. 
57-59. National Archives of India, New Delhi. “The old coin has been 

discontinued and a new one circulated the old rupee was valued 11 annas but 

it has been reduced to 9 annas old.” 

73. Sita Ram Kohli, op. cit., p. 82. 

74. Bhagat Singh, Sikh Polity in Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 39. 

75. Jagjit Singh, The Sikh Revolution, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 175. 

76. Bhagat Singh, op. cit., p. 51. 
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occupied Lahore in 1765 they struck coins, the symbol of state soverei- 
gnty, in the name of their Gurus. 77 The Khalsa commonwealth assembling 
periodically at Akal Takhat Amritsar on Baisakhi and Diwali festivals 
was the supreme body representing the Panth blessed by the Gurus, and 
chiefs like Jassa Singh Ahlnwalia were working as servants of the Khalsa 
and the commonwealth. 78 No victory belonged to any leader but to the 
Khalsa. Even when Ranjit Singh became the ruler of Lahore he struck 
coins in the name of Sikh Gurus as the ultimate repository of Sikh 
sovereignty. 78 He took the names Singh Sahib Sarkar Khalsa sat on an 
ordinary chair instead of a throne, confirming that sovereignty rested 
with the Gurus and not with him. 80 

JBhagat Singh in the inaugural address on the special seminar on 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1984 has stated most empnatically that Kaujit 
Singh used his immence power not in his own name or his family name 
but on behalf and in the name of the Khalsa or the Sikh commonwealth 
which was a potent force in those days.” 81 In the same seminar, in his 
article on ‘Trade and Commerce under Ranjit Singh,’ Bhagat Singh has 
stated that Hari Singhee rupee current in Kashmir had on one side 
written ‘Sri Akal Jio’ and Hari Singh on the other side. 88 Where Ranjit 
Singh, the mighty ruler, could not assume any symbol of sovereignty and 
the potency of the Sikh commonwealth was a very strong deterent 
thereto; it is inconceivable that one of his generals could strike coins 
in his own name, i.e., take on the most striking symbol of sovereignty, 
on his own or with the Maharaja’s concurrence and not an eye brow was 
raised thereon, by the Sikh commonwealth, nor have any doubts have 
been expressed thereon by the writers of Sikh polity. Hari Ram Gupta 
shares the views on Sikh sovereignty and states that coins the symbols 
of sovereignty struck in the names of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind 
Singh and not in the name of any Sardar or ruler. 83 


77. Ibid p. 83. 
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The striking of the coin in 1765, which continued till the annexation 
of the Sikh state in 1849 was decided by the Sikh commonwealth 
assembled on Baisakhi day of 1765 alongwith the legend on the coin, 
i,e„ Deg Tegh Fateh, Nusrat Baidarcing Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind 
Singh, meaning the abundance of food, the strength of sword arm and 
resultant victory with unbounded grace was received by Guru Gobind 
Singh from Guru Nanak, which clearly established the sovereignty of the 
Gurus. 84 Ranjit Singh also struck coins in the name of Gurus and all other 
visible signs of sovereignty were attributed to the Gurus in his regime. In 
a discussion with Dhain Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh explained that 
the ruler is the one in whose name coins are struck and in their state the 
coins are struck in the name of Gurus. 85 In another place Ranjit Singh 
explained to an Englishman that the ruler of the Sikh state was Guru 
Nanak and he was his wazir. 86 In 1836, Hugel suggested the striking 
of a special coin with ‘Deg Tegh Fateh’ legend on the obverse and 
effigies of Ranjit Singh seeking blessings from Guru Nanak on the 
reverse 87 Sample coins were made but no regular issues seem to have 
been minted presumably on account of the likelihood of the same 
hurting the feeling of the Sikh Sardars and the Khalsa. The Khalsa 
as stated by Bhagat Singh was quite undependent and is stated to have 
summoned Ranjit Singh to the Akal Takhat and punished him for some 
minor lapse on his part. 88 

Hari Singh Nalwa himself was a devout Sikh, devoid of the general 
vices of the day. 89 He was one of the most upright Sardar of the Khalsa 
who laid down his life in serving the cause of the Khalsa. Hari Singh 
Nalwa was opposed the appointment ofKharak Singh as heir apparent by 
Ranjit Singh in 1831 on the ground that the right to choose the successor 
rested with the Khalsa and not Ranjit Singh. 90 Presumably on that 
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account Ranjit Singh kept him occupied on the frontiers and never 
brought him to the court, when he was amply qualified for the same 
as well. He was not awarded any of the titles and was made a general 
only in 1836 and was one amongst 28 such generals. 91 . 

The question arises that in the above given circumstances about 
nature of Sikh polity and individual standing of Ranjit Singh and Hari 
Singh Nalwaand their differences, could Ranjit Singh have awarded as 
an honour or conceded to the request of striking of coins in his own 
name by Hari Singh Nalwa in 1822 and 1834 ? Could Hari Singh 
on his own have indulged in the striking of coins in his name and 
took over the symbol of sovereignty resting with the Khalsa and Sikh 
Gurus and committed an act of exterme sacrilege ? The said coins being 
prevalent in Kashmir and Punjab, why were there not objected to by the 
Akalis and the Khalsa who were very particular about the sovereignty 
resting with their Gurus ? The answer to all these questions is, no doubt, 
a negative one. Under these circumstances the existence of Sikh coins 
in the name of a Sikh governor that too Hari Singh Nalwa is unaccept- 
able and totally outside the realm of possibility. 

But since a negative answer from historical evidence is not a 
positive proof, the examination of the coins in question becomes very 
relevant and fortunately enough coins struck during the Sikh rule in 
Kashmir are readly available. 

Tenure of various Sikh Governors of Kashmir 

The victorious Sikh army was led in Srinagar by Misr Diwan 
Chand in July 1819 and he was made the governor of Kashmir. Within 
a few months he was replaced by Diwan Moti Ram in late 1819. Diwan 
Moti Ram’s eldest son Ram Dayal was killed in Hazara in 1820 and 
had become so dejected that he desired to retire from service and 
spanedrest of his life in penance at Benaras. 92 Hari Singh Nalwa was 
sent in his place in late 1920 and he remained governor of Kashmir till 
late 1921 when he was recalled for a more difficult task in Hazara, 
Historians have given different dates of his departure as 1822 and even 
1823 but he left Kashmir in November or December 1921 as he fought 
the Afghan tribals in December 1921 on his way back from Kashmir. 
About 20 to 30 thousand Afghan tribals had blocked his way at Mangali 
pass near Mausehra and he routed them with a small force of only 
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7000 troops. Hence he was governor of Kashmir from late 1920 to late 


1921 only. The tenure of various Sikh governors in 
been as under : 

Kashmir has 

1 . 

Diwan Chand 

mid to end 1889 

S 1876 

2. 

Diwan Moti Ram 

end 1819-end 1820 

S 1876-77 

3. 

Hari Singh Nalwa 

end 1820 and 1821 

S 1877-79 

4. 

Diwan Moti Ram 

early 1822-early 1825 

S 1879-82 

5. 

Diwan Chuni Lai 

mid 1825-end 1826 

S 1882-83 

6. 

Diwan Kirpa Ram 

early 1827-1830 

S 1883-87 

7. 

Bhima Singh Ardali 

mid 1830-1831 

S 1887-88 

8. 

Sher Singh 

1831-34 

S 1888-91 

9. 

Col. Mehan Singh 
Kumedan 

1834-1841 

S 1891-98, 

10. 

Ghulam Muhyi-ud-Din 1841-1845 

S 1898-1902 

11. 

Ghulam Amir-ud-Din 

1845-46 

S 1902-1903 

Some historians have stated that Gurmukh Singh was also governor 


of Kashmir for a few months in 1825 after Diwan Moti Ram and Mehan 
Singh was governor for a few months after Diwan Kirpa Ratn/but the ' 
same does not appear to be certain and may have been a stop-gap 
arrangement till the arrival of permanent incumbent. 

Numismatic Study of Kashmir Sikh Coins 

The study of Sikh coins has been a neglected subject all along. 
C.J. Rodgers who carried out study of Sikh coins in late eighteenth, 
century wrote an article on Sikh coins in 188l 93 in which he has made 
passing reference to Sikh coins struck from Kashmir. He has however, 
mentioned about a dozen silver cpins from Kashmir including those 
struck-in 1819 A. D. i.e. 1876 Samvat and some copper coins in the 
catalogue of coins with Government Museum Lahore 1891. 94 He has not 
commented on Hari Singh's role therein. A regular, study of Sikh coins 
from Kashmir has been done only during- the present decade.- 

Ken Wiggins and Stan Goron have carried a study of these coins in 
1983 J 95 Hans Herrli has also studied these coins during recent years. 98 
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For a porper examination. of Hari Singh coins drawing of representative 
of 4 coins pertaining to the years 1819 to 1822 from Kashmir and two 
coins for the years 1835 and 1 836 from Peshawar and given in Arinexure A. 

Kashmir valley is flat fertile basin of Jehlam river 150 Km. long 
and 80 Km. wide surrounded by lofty mountain ranges on all sides. The 
valley used to set cut off from the rest of the country during winter 
months due to the mountain passes getting blocked with snow. Right 
from early Christian era coins were struck in Kashmir from Kanishkas 
times. 97 Muslims occupied Kashmir in 1346 A.D. arid it came under 
Mughal occupation from 1589 to 1762. Thereafter it came under Afghan 
rule till its occupation by Sikhs in 1819 and the Sikh rule lasted till 
1846 A.D. 

. The legend on the Sikh coins has been the some which, appeared 
on the Sikh coins from Lahore in 1765 and 18.01 i.e. ‘DegTegh Fateh, 
Nusrat Baidarang Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh.” The reverse 
legend has also been the same with minor alterations. Silver coins have 
been of rupee value only and no half rupee or quarter rupee coins are 
forthcoming." Copper coins also been struck but these seem to be 
minted under licence by private traders as has been the practice 
in the. rest of the Sikh state. These coins are rather crude in form and 
varied in size. 

. The Sikh coinage in Kashmir has been a continuation of the existing 
process of striking coins in Kashmir due to its peculiar geographical 
frontiers and the Sikh policy of striking coins from conquered territories 
on the assumption of their administration, as has been the case in Lahore, 
Amritsar, Multan, etc. The Sikh currency appear to have been started 
immediately on occupation of Kashmir for the payment of taxes, rents, 
custom duties etc. During the less than half year of 1919 i.e. Sambat 
1876 three different coins are shown in the annexure A four different 
coins for the year 1920* i.e., Sambat 1877 are also shown therein. 

Ken Wiggin and Stan Goron have viewed the mark .‘Ha’ on coin 
at Sr. No. 7 (right side of central double twig.) and like wise the mark 
T on coins at Sr. No. 8 to be marks of Hari Singh Nalwa. 100 , Hans 
Herlli considers these to be distortions of flowery pattern only. 101 The 


97. Ken Wiggin & Stan Goron, op, cit. p. 2. 
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view of Stan Goron and Stan Wiggins cannot be treated as correct being 
contradictory to the view held by historians that Hari Singh Nalwa was 
allowed minting of coins in his own name as an appreciation by the 
Maharaja for his commendable work in Kashmir. Such an assessment 
could not be carried out in so early a stage of his governorship. No 
such mark exists on coins at Sr. No. 9 and 10 which pertain to the 
next year i.e. 1821 A D. or Sambat 1878, which decidedly pertain to 
Hari Singh’s period. 

The coins at Sr. No. 11 and 12 for the year 1821 have the word 
‘Har’ in Gurmukhi, script imprinted on boldly on the centre of the 
obverse, above the names of the Gurus. Ken Wiggins and Stan Goron 
as Hans Herrli treat these as representation of Hari Singh Nalwas’ and 
consider them the coins having been struck by him in his own name. 102 
They have committed a serious error in their assessment for want of an 
understanding of the Sikh ideology. The word 'Har’ does not represent 
Hari Singh but in the name of God, as may has seen from Harmandir 
(the Golden Temple at Amritsar) Har ki Pauri , the step at the back of 
the Golden temple from where every devotee takes a sip of the holy 
water from the tank. ‘Harjee Harimandir awenge’ i.e., God will come 
to his temple is often sung at Sikh congregations. Likewise Hardwar in 
Uttar Pradesh, Hari Parbat in Srinagar all denote gods’ name. Out of 
the about 56000 couplets in the Holy Granth, about 2200 start with 
the word Har. 103 It may further be added that no Sikh will be placing 
his name above the name of his Gurus, no matter how much he is 
tempted to place his name on the coin. It will mean such a sacrilege that 
would neither be excused by the Khalsa nor by the individuals’ own 
inner conscience. That such like abbreviation of Sikh names was not 
prevalent as Sikhs were very proud of their surname ‘Singh’ given to 
them by Guru Go bind Singh. Hence it is totally incorrect to persume 
that the word ‘Har’ stands for Hari Singh Nalwa’s name. 

Hari Singh Nalwa left Kashmir in November/December 1821 but 
the coins for the year 1822 at Sr. No. 13 & 14 also bear the words ‘Har’ 
and ‘Harjee’ in devnagri script. Obviously his successor Diwan Moti 
Ram \vould not have placed Hari Singhs’ name on coins struck during 
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his governorship. He seems to have instituted devnagri script in place of 
Gurmukhi script. Such has been influence of historical accounts on the 
minds of the numismaticts that their analytical consideration got stayed 
in Wiggin and Goron suggesting that Hari Singh stay in Kashmir might 
have extended to early 1922 in order to cover coins at Sr. No. 13 
and 14. 104 Hans Herrli has given his construction that although Hari 
Singh had left Kashmir in 1821, some mix-up of the dies of 1821 and 
1822 might have taken place. Such presumptions cannot be accepted as 
an analytical study of coinage. 

The coins at Sr. No. 15 & 16 struck from Peshawar mint don’t give 
any indication whatsoever that these have been struck in the name of 
Hari Singh Nalwa. The command of Peshawar expedition was with 
Prince Nau Nihal Singh, although Hari Singh Nalwa was his principal 
general. 

Taking into consideration the various contradictions in the histori- 
cal accounts of the coins in question, the clear position regarding place 
of Sikh coins in Sikh polity and the consent of Sikh sovereignty, along- 
with the uncontrovertable evidence of the legends on those coins, it stands 
fully established that Hari Singh Nalwa never struck any coins in his 
own name, either or his own or with Ranjit Singh’s appreciation or 
concurrence. The historians have made a serious error in repreatedly 
stating the same without any authentic evidence contemporary or 
numismatic. In fact it has been a disservice to the persons of the 
mighty Sikh commander Hari Singh Nalwa and the righty Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 


104. Ken Wiggin & Stan Goron, op. cit., p. 6. 
}05. Hans Herrli, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Ranjit Singh in Kashmir— A Critical Appraisal 

Dr Madhvi Yasin* 


. The intolerable and insufferable Afghan rule in Kashmir made the 
History to repeat itself, 1 when a Kashmiri pandit Birbal Dhar, invited 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to conquer the valley. The victorious generals 
of Ranjit Singh, Diwan Chand Zaffar Jang and Phula Singh Nihang 
entered Srinagar on July 15, 1819. The Maharaja ruled Kashmir through 
the office of the governors. 

Secularism was the prime characteristic of Ranjit Singh’s rule, ; 
dhatmarth fund established under his instructions was for. evefy faith 
without, any distinction of belief. 2 The religious intolerance in Kashmir 
was not his fault, but . that of his governors. 8 Maharaja has given specific, 
orders to his commander Diwan Chand, when marching, into Kashmir 
to create an atmosphere of communal harmony. 4 Maharaja’s wrath had 
acted as a deterrent in saving the Khanqah Muhalla Mosque at the 
hands of Phula Singh Akali, the Nihang leader, 5 from desecreation and 
destruction. 

During the Shia Sunni clash which took place during the Muharram 


♦Reader, P.G. Deptt. of History. Kashmir University, Srinagar. 

1. In 1753 the people of Kashmir being fed up with the rule of Abul Kasim Khan 
had invited Ahmad Shah Abdali, the ruler of Afghanistan, to conquer Kashmir, 
vide Hassan Shah Maulvi, Tarikh-i-KasKmir (in Urdu), Srinagar, 1960, p. -435. 

2. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, First Death Centenary Memorial 1939, reprinted, 1970, 

p. 1, “He gave largess as if the treasures of Creosus formed his til! favour 

any consideration as to man’s caste, creed or colour. Faith. ..even his own... 
did'nt have in his charity.” 7 • 

3. Punjab Government Reeords. Vol, III, p. 3; Bhagat Singh, Sikh Polity in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Delhi, 1975, p. 293, Moti Ram, the 
Governor of Kashmir put several men to death for killing cows. 

4. Sohan Lai Suri,Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Chronicleof the Punjab from the birth of 
Guru Nanttk, 1469 to Annexation of the Punjab by the British, 1849, translated 
into English by V.S. Suri, 4 Volumes (Only Vols III & IV have been translated 
from Persian into English), II, p. 259. 

5. R.K. Parmu, History of the Sikh rule in Kashmir, Srinagar, 1977, p, 155. 
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festival, 6 the Shia community was persecuted, and their women molested, 
raped and killed. It angered the Maharaja so much against Bahama 
Singh, his governor in Kashmir, for dereliction to duty, inefficiency and 
'■ unpreparedness to tackle the emergency, that he recalled him immediately. 7 

His standing orders were that the people of Kashmir should be made 
• happy.-as their happiness would bring to his “kingdom prosperity and 
( % oelicitj(^’ 8: The ban on the azan might be a diplomatic measure to placate 
Hindu add Sikh sentiments. 

A salutary feature of the administration was linking of the Kashmir 
valley with the Punjab and other parts of India Trade, commerce and 
intercourse which had come to a grinding halt since 1753, the year of 
the establishment of the Afghan rule, was geared up once again. Ti e 
Gilziai Pathans and Durrani Afghans monopoly over the exports had 
ended. The Kashmiris resumed control over their trade. The export of 
the products like shawls, woollen rugs, saffron, fresh and dry fruits, 
vegetables, zera, papier machie articles, wooden boxes, wicker baskets, 
X opium, wine, etc., and imported goods like salt, sugar, tea, china ware, 
copper and brass utensils, medicines, spices, etc , once again came 
into their hands. The rahdari 9 obstructions on the free movement of 
goods was removed after the political subjugation of the hill states and 
Derajat in 1831. It speeded up trade and commerce, and also provided 
the Kashmiri labour class avenues for employment. The Kashmiris also 
developed a habit of going down to the plains during winter season — a 
habit which is still Very persistent. Now-a-days a Kashmiri feels cold 


6. The first month of the Islamic Calander. The first ten days of the month, 
observed in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hussain, the second son of 
Hazrat Ali by Fatima, daughter of Prophet Muhammad. These days arc 
observed by the Shia Muslims as the period of mourning. Mourning some times 
leads to clashes between Shias and Sunnis two subgroupings of Islam. Pir 
Ghulam Hassan, Tarikh-i-Hassan, Srinagar Research Publication Department, 
Folio, 208 (Persian); Tarikh-i-Kabul, scribed by Mir Ahmad son of Noor 
Mohad. The author records Shias were treated as a community separated from 
the Muslims (Punjab State Archives, Patiala) (Persian Manuscript). 

7. Naba Shah, WaJiz-ut-Tawarikh, f.59b. (Manuscript), J.K. Government 
Research Deptt., Srinagar. 

8. Sohan Lai Suri, op. eit., Ill, p. 184, Edward Thoronton, Gazeteer of the 
Countries Adjacent to India on the North-West including Sindh, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, the Punjab and the neighbouring States, London, 1841-44, Vol. I. 
pp. 9, 36; William Moorcroft collection, India Office Library, MS EUR 260, 

p. 6. 

9. Permit for travel. ’ l 
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more acutely than a non-Kashmiri. Kashmir became a trading centre. 
It was connected with Tibet and Central Asia via Ladakh; with the 
Punjab via Jammu, Muzaffarabad and Rajouri; with Kohistan via Derajat, 
Peshawar and Kabul; and with Iran via Kama, Muzaffarabad and 
Hazara . 10 

The Kashmiri merchants became an affluent coummunity with an 
international credibility. Moorcroft testifies it that while he was in 
Kashmir the merchants from Delhi, Banaras and Kashmir, “Tendered 
their services to advance whatever cash I might reqiure for my bills on 
Hindustan .” 11 Many Kashmiri merchants had also settled in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Agra and Banaras . 12 

The Kashmiri traders were used by the East India Company as their 
spies in Kashmir, Yarkand, Bokhara, Kashghar and Russia. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh himself was very much interested in the pro- 
motion of shawl trade-a rich source of revenue when the Maharaja came 
to know that the Persian shawl merchants were planning to leave Kashmir, 
he asked his favourite Kashmiri merchant, Samad Joo, to search them 
out and persuade them to start their business again. The government in 
Kashmir was ordered to do its best in rehabilitating them. He ordered 
the recall of the governor Kirpa Ram, for his dereliction and profligacy. 
His salary was debited to pay up the salaries of the court officials. 1 ® 

The social order remained unaffected due to the secular attitude of 
Ranjit Singh. Still certain practices crept in, as is natural with a new 
system. The prohibition over the cow slaughter, revival of salt system 
and sale of children were some of the new features introduced into 
Kashmir with the new rule. 

Begar 14 in Kashmir known as kar-i-begar or lam was already 


10. -R K. Parmu, op. cit., p. 303 ; William Moorcroft, MS EUR 263, folio 9. 

H. W. Moorcroft and C. Treback, Travels in the Himalyan Provinces of Hindustan 
and the Punjab in Ladakh and Kashmir (ed-), H.R. Wilson, II, 1837, p. 103, 
Reprint 1970; Diary of Kasid Pandit quoted by D.P. Masson in The Stamp of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Calcutta, 1899, Part I, pp. iv-v. 

12. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 14. Ranjit Singh told Mian Samad “The 
sarkar was going to pay still more attention to them and they must feel easy 
at heart under all circumstances and that those who had left those kothis 
must be searched out and persuaded to put up these again.” 

13. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 392. 

14. Forced, paid or unpaid labour, A.N. Stein, (tr.), Kalhan’s Rajtarangini, Vol. I, 
p. 209 ; R. Walter Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, London, Henry Forwde, 1895, 
p. 412; William Moorcroft, MS, EURD 264, p. 119; R. Logan, Report on 
the Financial Condition of the Kashmir State, Bombay, 1891, p. 29. 
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prevelent. Hari Singh Nalwa tried to eradicate it, but was unsuccessful. 
The Sikh administration found this practice to be financially advantageous 
in times of peace as well as in war. 

Sale of children was associated with the economic distress, following 
famine or floods which made their ugly appearance during Ranjit Singh’s 
rule. The parents sold their children to save themselves from the 
starvation Jaquemont writes that about eight years old girls, promoising 
to turn out charming maidens were sold to the traffickers from the Punjab 
and India for twenty to three hundred francs. He further says that 
Kashmir was drained off its beauties. 16 

The Sikh administrators did not get enough time to encourage the 
study of the Sikh scriptures or the study and learning of the Gurmukhi 
being pre-occupied within the short span of twenty years, either, in 
administrative problems or to meet the financial demands of Ranjit Singh, 
or self indulgence in the beautiful vale of verdure and lovely maidens. 
But the Kashmines on their own inclination carried on literacy pursuits. 
Pandit Ram Lekhari, in 1824 compiled ekadeshi prefaced with the . tika 16 
of Japji in Gurmukhi. He also wrote the Granth Sahib and Ramyana 
in the Gurumkhi script Mirza Ghulam Mehdi Mujrim’s Diwan-i-Mujrim 
composed in 1830 is an excellent work of great historical importance, 
portraying the condition of the people of his time. Masnavi of Khazir 
Shah depict the true and pathetic picture of the times. Hamid-ul-Lah’s 
Bebujnamah. v is a valuable source of information on the S.kh rule. Pandit 
Birbal Kachru’s Majma-ut-Tawarikh is a scholarly epitome on the 
philosophy of Hinduism and Islam. The Muslim scholars have portrayed 
a gripping picture of the sufferings undergone by their co-religionists. 

The revenue administration of Ranjit Singh was far from satisfactory. 
It made no provision to meet the emergency. The chief weakness of 
the system lay in the fact that the revenue was not assessed on the spot. 


15. Victor Jacquemont, Letters from India Describing a journey in the British 
dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore and Kashmir, London, 1834, Vol. II, p. 91; 
W.G. Osborne, The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, London, 1840, pp. 85-86. 
“Lahore Durbar used to receive in . tribute from the Governors of Kashmir 
beautiful gips and were kept by Maharaja Runjeet Singh or his courtiers.,’ 
Rev. Joseph Wolff, Travels and Adventures, etc., London, 1861, p. 396. 

16. Commentary. 

17. Bebuj is a Kashmiri term meaning lawlessness. The; idiom means story of 
lawlessness by; this phrase Hamid-ul-Lah designated his tract depicting 
immediate results of Sikh rule. 
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but in Lahore after comparing some of the returns of the Afghan 
times, making no allowance to the deplorable condition of the state and 
the people. Thus the principle of assessment was defective. 

Second, no attempt was made to check the emigration of the 
agriculturists living on the borders of Kashmir due to the fear at 
the Sikh rule . 18 Third, nothing was done to improve the lot of the 
agriculturists, the back-bone of the agrarian industry . 19 Fourth, official 
hierarchy was immoral and corrupt . 20 Coiiplod with the Nature’s wrath, 
the peasantry lived an animal existance. 

Consequently, revenue dwindled. In Akbar’s time it was one crore 
rupees annually. The last Afghan ruler collected sixty two lakhs, and 
Ranjit Singh was to be contended with only ten lakhs . 21 He made 
no concessions even during the famine. When the Maharaja was 
requested by Suraj Behari, the revenue officer to remit the revenue 
considering the devastating famine, he totally refused to oblige. He 
ordered that Suraj Behari should make good the loss. This has resulted 
in the bankruptcy of his biggest officials . 22 


18. Parmu, op. cit., p. 284. 

19. I.ala Ganeshi Lai, Siyahat-i-Kashmir (Persian), Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
p. 32. “The chief revenue and judicial functions of the Kashmir province were 
administered by a set of natives.. Pandits have grown rich at the expense of 
the Mohammedans and the people at large.” W. Moorcroft, MS, EURD, 264. 

20. Moorcroft, op. cit., II pp. 123-24; Tarikh-i-Kalan, op. cit., f. 135. 

21. G.T. Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskardo, the countries adjoining the 
mountain course of Indus and Himalayas, London, 1842,11, pp. 118-19. ‘The 
first consequence of the appressive nature of Ranjit Singh's government is, thats 
the inhabitants have been constantly leaving the valley for many years back, 
the next has been that their masters have found it necessary to prevent their 
leaving it without assigning some sufficient reasons. The revenue in Akbar’s time 
amounted to more than three million of Kirwahs of rice — and he commanded 
that the crops should be equally divided between the government and the 
husbandman. The returns amounted, so I was informed, to more than a crore 
of small rupis, or a million sterling; and subsequently, in the time of Pathans 
to fifty or sixty lakhs of small rupis — Nawab Jabar, told me that when he was 
the governor collected 62 lakhs of small rupis, equal to more than 4,00,000 
sterling. It has now in successive years dwindled down to 14 or 15 lakhs 
nominally, although in fact Ranjit, who always took care for a much larger 
sum from the government was obliged to be contended, I believe with some- 
thing less than 10.’’ 

22. Baron Charles, Von Hugel, Travels in Kashmere, and the Punjab (1844), 
Reprint New Delhi, 1972, p. 58. 
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Ranjit Singh tried his best to impart a good administration to 
Kashmir, but could not succeed. He ruled Kashmir through the office 
of the governors, but did not delegate them full authority. He was the 
fountain of power and authority. The governors derived power from him. 
He always suspected them of embezzlement Strangely enough a ruler of 
the calibre of Maharaja Ranjit Singh ’could not distinguish between 
conscientious and corrupt governors. He suspected even Colonel 
Mahan Singh, his best governor, of dishonesty. The Maharaja even 
wanted to remove him from his office . 23 Such as attitude towards the 
best of his governors wjio gave Kashmir an interval of prosperity and 
plenty corroded the tftbr&ifc of the officers. 

Ranjit Singh’s government in Kashmir was imperialist by nature. 
It was manned by the Sikhs and the Punjabees. According to R. K. 
Parmu, “Politically and sociologically Kashmir remained during this 
period a Punjabi Colony for all that a colony meant in those times, just 
as previously she had been an Afghan colony, and before the Afghans 
a Mughal Colony .” 24 The interests of the masses were neglected. There 
started a process of oxodus of the Kashmiris from Kashmir to different 
parts of India. The people from rural area flocked to the cities Agricul- 
ture was abandoned. From a flourishing country Kashmir turned into 
a “barran land of hardly several lakhs.” iS The Sikh government 
had no respect for the life of the Kashmiri. They were governed by 
the same attitude as later on was witnessed in the British India. 
If a Sikh killed a Kashmiri the maximum punishment for him was to 
pay a fine to the government between sixteen to twenty rupees, Out 
of which four and two rupees were paid respectively to the Hindu and 
Muslim families of the deceased . 26 Hamid Ullah in his ‘ Bebujnamah 1 
says that the administration from top to bottom was corrupt . 27 Justice 
was bought and sold .'- 8 The book in some respects may be compared to 


23. Abstract of intelligence from, dated 18-24 Sept., 1836, Pol. Cons, dated 
November 7, 1836, No. 45; Sohan Lai Suri, op. cii., Vol. Ill, p. 504. 

24. Parmu, op. cit., p, 274. 2 B “Evidently, the relationship between the rulers and 
ruled was guided by the colonial maxim, “All that is your is mine and that is 
mine is my own,” D.C. Sharma, Kashmir under the Sikhs, Delhi, 1983, p. 273, 
"So Kashmir was ruled like a large prison and no one was allowed to leave 
the valley without pass-port and the payment of one tonga per head.” 

25. Ibid., p. 275. 

26. Moorcroft, op. cit., II, pp. 293-94. 

27. Parmu, op. cit., p. 4. ' 

28. Ibid., p. 141. 
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the Persian chronicle’ Siyar-ul-Mutakhriri 1 of Mirza Ghulam Hussain in 
portraying the condition of the times. 

To alleviate the sufferings of the people in Kashmir. Ranjit Singh 
issued d rectives to his top officials to remove forthwith all restrictions 
including the duties on the free movement of the cereals to Kashmir. 
The corn merchants were directed to send their stocks directly. 29 Those 
guilty of hoarding were put behind the bars. 30 

The mass oxodus of the Kashmiris focussed a remarkable quantity 
of expressing their grievances through non violent means. The Kashmiris 
left the valley on account of unemployment and devastating famine, and 
went around the cities of Punjab and British India crying for the 
bread. These peaceful marches may be called the Kashmiri version of 
satyagrah. This was the second mass protest to the Kashmiris. The first 
has taken place during the reign of Shahjahan in 1631. 81 These peaceful 
marches to ventilate their grievances against mal-administration and 
opression are unique in the history of India where the population is 
generally docile and submissive. 

For the good and efficient government in Kashmir, Ranjit Singh, 
had followed the Mughal practice of appointing two officers in the 
provinces, with very good intentions, governor and diwan, who would 
keep in check each other. With every non-Sikh governor of Kashmir 
Ranjit Singh appointed a trustworthy Sikh diwan to assist him and 
also to keep a watch on hint . 32 But his arrangements could not succeed 
in Kashmir. The reason was that both the officers did not match each 
other in calibre, power and diplomacy. Hari Singh Nalwa got Birbal 
Dhar, his capable Kashmiri diwan, dismissed for his insubordination. 33 
Diwan Chunni Lai 3 * was overmatched by his rash and overbearing 
revenue minister Kumedan Gurmukh Singh, who usurped all the powers. 
He seldom exercised restraint. In a cow killing incident, he presecuted 


29. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 182. 

30. Ibid. 

31. R.K. Parmu, History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir, Delhi, 1968, p. 275. 

32. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 337. 

33. Maulvi Hassan Shah, op. cit., p. 522, Kirpa Ram, Gulzar-i-Kashmir, 
Lahore, 1870, “Pandit Birbal Dhar depending wholly on the Maharaja’s 
kindness, did not show obedience and courtesy to Hari Singh Nalwa due 
to him.” 

34. Griffin, op. cit.. p. 196. 
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innocent Muslims . 35 Even the God fearing and intelligent governor, 
diwan Kirpa Ram fell a victim to the charms of Kashmir — women, 
wine and music . 36 leaving the entire administration to the care of Sheikh 
Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din . 37 Luckily he was a trustworthy, competent and 
loyal officer . 38 During the governorship of Kunwar Sher Singh, his 
diwan Wasakha Singh exercised all power and authority, diverting his 
master’s attention from duty to dissipation . 39 Thus the principle of 
check and balance between the officers was defeated. 

Ranjit Singh was not always discernible in the appointment of 
governors. Moti Ram, his first governor was recalled for his ineffi- 
ciency after one year in office, still he was made the governor for the 
second time as a measure of experiment. Hari Singh Nalwa as an 
administrator was a good choice, but his orthodoxy made the choice 
wrong and implitic. Similarly selections of Chunni Lai and Sher Singh 
were not based upon sound judgement. 

The term of the governors was very short for the smooth running 
of the administration and stability. Except Mahan Singh the average 
term of governors was about two years. The governors when they got 
familiar with the conditions of the state, and were able to cure the ills, 
were recalled. 

Another feature of the rule was the establishment of the 
Kashmiri colonies indifferent parts of India. Unstable conditions, harsh 
administration and natural calamities made the Kashmiri rich and poor 
alike to leave their country and settle outside in groups. Thus sprung up 
new Kashmiri colonies in Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Jammu, Reasi, Punch, 
Rajouri and Mirpur in the neighbouring hills states, in Simla, Bilaspur, 
Chamba, Mandi, Rampur and Nurpur in the Punjab Hills, and in Lahore 
Amritsar, Sialkot, Hoshiarpur and Gujranwala in the undivided Punjab . 40 
They created a place for themselves by the dint of their hard labour, 
intelligence, scholarship and skill. 


35. Khalil Mirjaapuri, Tarikh-i -Kashmir, II, J & K Govt., Research Department, 
Srinagar (Persian Manuscript), pp. 175a-175b. 

36. Naba Shah, op. cit., p. 95b ; Pir Ghulam Hasan, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 762 
(Some parts of this stupendous volume have been published by Research 
Publication Deptt., Srinagar). 

37. Parmu , History of the Sikh Rule, p. 145. 

38. Gulzar-i-Kashmir, p. 253; Hassan, op. cit., p. 284. 

39. Parmu, op. cit., p. 158. 

40. Cf. Parmu, op. cit.. p. 176. 
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Ranjit Singh aspired to give a good administration to Kashmir. 
His secularism was the most prominent feature of his rule, there was 
no discreation of the Muslim religious places and shrines or conversion. 
The Kashmiris regained control over trade and commerce lost during the 
Afghan rule. The country would have prospered if the chain of natural 
calam.ties would not have conspired to wreck it. His lust for money had 
a very demoralising effect upon governors, who could not undertake 
constructive measures and nation building programmes as they had to 
send a large sum of money to appease the Maharaja. Vigne is also 
correct when he says that fear of the British imperalism was one 
of the deterrent factors to the prosperity of Kashmir . 41 A prosperous 
Kashmir would have been snatched by the East India Company. Never- 
theless it is true that with the end of the Sikh rule the medievalism 
came to a close in Kashmir and modernism started creeping in 41 as during 
this period most of the European travellers visited the valley who 
unveiled to the East India Company its natural beauties charm and 
unlimited resources. To quote Prof. Gurcharan Singh, Ranjit Singh was 
a “Protector of the poor and the weak, he established a state where the 
strong were just and the week secure, during his life he belonged to all 
men. After death, he belongs to the ages .” 43 


6 


41. Quoted in ParmU, op, eft., p. 314. 

42. D-C. Sbarma, op, cit., p. 279. 

43. Quoted in the Illustrated Weekly of India, Jan. 11, 1981. 
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Some Aspects of the Demography of the 
Punjab in the Mid-Nineteenth Century 

Dr Radha Sharma* 

It has been estimated that the population of India around 1800 was 
27 per cent, less than what it was in 1871, when population data was 
collected on an all India level. 1 In the Punjab, population data was 
collected for the first time in 1855. 2 The data of 1855, although based on 
inadequate enumeration techniques reflects upon the demographic distri- 
bution of the Punjab not only of the earlier period, it corra borates the 
broad pattern of the distribution of population even in the Census of 
1881 and 1891 as well. In conjunction with the presumptions about 
population analysis on all India level it can safely be presumed that there 
was not so much of difference in the population of the Punjab between 
the beginning of 1840s and the 1860s. The present attempt is to analyse 
the population data of the Punjab in terms of the proportion of agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural population as well as its concentration at 
regional and sub-regional levels and its implications for the socio- 
economic condition of the people. The term Punjab refers to the twelve 
districts of the Central Punjab plains including Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jhang, Gujrat. 
Shahpur and Jhelam. These constituted also the core area of the 
kingdom of Lahore. 


♦Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. The population of India 1871 was 255 millions and the recent estimates for 
1801 based on different, arguments and calculations range for 198 millions to 210 
millions : Morris D. Morris, “The Population of All-India, 1800-1951,” 
Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XI, Nos. 2-3,311; Tapan 
Ray Chaudhuri and Irfan Habib (eds.), The Cambridge Economic History of 
India, Vol. I, Orient Longman, Delhi, 1984, pp. 166-67 ; D.P. Bhattacharya, 
"A Guide to Population Estimates of India” (Cyclostyled); Shireen Moosvi, The 
Economy of the Mughal Empire, 1595 : A Statistical Study, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1987, pp. 405. 

2. Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Foreign Department), 
No. XI ; Report on the Census tuken on the 1st January 1855 of the population 
of the Punjab Territories (cited hereafter as Census Punjab 1855), Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 1856, p. 31. 
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In 1855, the total population of the British Punjab was 1,27,17,821 
and it covered an area of 81,625 square miles. The area understudy 
covering 37,688 square miles and forming 46 per cent, of the total 
area had a population of 70,27,033, that is 55 per cent, of the total for 
the British Punjab. Population in our . area can be divided broadly, 
into three levels as shown in the above map which emerge after 
arranging the districts according to population in a descending order. 
These three levels cut across the doab and run horizontly parallel to one 
another and the hills in the north-east. The number of districts in level 
one was five and three in levels two and four in the third. The districts 
at each level are contiguous to one another in the sense that each one is 
almost a homogenous unit in natural resources like soil, climate, water 
and' vegetation.'* 


3. Indu Banga, ‘ Landed Rights in Medieval Punjab : An Ecological Perspective,” 
Journal of Regional History , Vol. IV, 1983, p. 46 ; For details see author’s 
Peasantry Under Sikh Rule (1765-1849), Ph. D. Thesis, G.N.D.U., Amritsar, 
Chapter 3. 
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The first level comprised the sub-mountainous and the adjoining 
tracts covering the districts of Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar, Gurdaspur, 
Amritsar and Sialkot which covered nerrly 23 per cent, of the total area 
and had 55 per cent, of the total population. The second level included 
the districts of Lahore, Gujranwala and Gujrat covering an area of 22.5 
per cent. and had about 24 per cent, of the population. The third level 
included the districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelam, Shahpur and Jhang which 
covered about 55 per cent, of the total area and 21 per cent, of the total 
population. 

Our analysis of the distribution of population in terms of the three 
levels becomes even more meaningful by studying the density of popu- 
lation per square mile. The density of population in the British Punjab 
was 155 persons per square mile and in our area it was 266. In this 
area the density of populatipn was higher in the districts covered by the 
(first level. In Jalandhar, the density of population was 513 persons per 
(square mile followed by Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Hoshiar- 
pur where it ranged between 475 and 383. In Gujrat, Lahore and Gujran- 
;wala, the density of population was respectively 270, 209 and 147 
persons. In the remaining four districts in the third level, the density 
ipf population was less than 100 and even less than 50 persons per square 
(mile as in case of Jhang. The following table I elaborates further : 


TABLE I 


Districts 

Area Population 

Square miles 

Percentage of 
the total 
population at 
three levels 

Density 

Jalandhar 

1381 


55% 

513 

Sialkot 


6,41,752 


475 

Gurdaspur 

1675 

7,87,417 


470 

Amritsar 


8,84,429 


436 

Hoshiarpur 


8,45,354 


383 

Gujrat 

1915 

5,17,626 


270 

Lahore 

2825 

5,91,683 

24% 

209 

Gujranwala 

3752 

5,53,383 


147 

Rawalpindi 

5995 



92 




21% 

80 

Shahpur 


2,61,692 


74 

Jhang 

5718 

2,51,769 


44 


Data tabulated in table I to V adapted from : Census Punjab 1855, p. 31. 
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In terms of religious affiliations, the population in the Census of 
1855 was enumerated by two communities only : the Muslims and the 
non-Muslims. Obviously the non-Muslims here included the Hindus and 
the Sikhs besides other less numerous communities. The total number 
of the Muslims in the area was 42,57,000. Incidently our levels remains 
significant in case of their distribution. The Muslims formed between 
82 to 87 per cent, of the total population of the districts of the third 
level, that is, Rawalpindi, Jhelam, Shahpur and Jhang. In Gujrat, 
Gujranwala and Lahore, the perce itage of Muslim population was 81, 
63 and 64. In the districts covered by the first level, the Muslims were 
less numerousand they formed between 33 to 58 per cent, of the total 
population of these districts. The non-Muslims particularly the Hindus 
and the Sikhs were in majority in the districts covered by the first level 
and their percentage ranged between 42 to 67 of the total population 
of these districts. They were less numerous in the districts covered by 
the third level and formed between 13 to 18 per cent, of the population. 
Interestingly, nearly three fourth of the total non-Muslims as the table 
II also explains, lived in the districts of Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot. 4 

TABLE II 


Non-Muslims and Muslims and their percentage in the total population 
of each districts and levels. 


District 

Muslims 

Percentage 

Non- Muslims 

Percentage 

Jalandhar 

3,18,229 

45 

3,90,499 

55 

Hoshiarpur 

2,79.856 

33 

5,65,493 

67 

Amritsar 

4,63,218 

52 

4,21,211 

48 

Gurdaspur 

3,80,450 

48 

3,80,450 

52 

Sialkot 

3,76,553 

58 

3,70,757 

42 

Lahore 

3,79,238 

64 

2,12,445 

36 

Gujranwala 

3,76,553 

68 

1,76,830 

32 

Gujrat 

4,20,229 

81 

97,397 

19 

Shahpur 

2,16,361 

83 

45,331 

17 

Jhang 

2,06,258 

82 

45,511 

18 

Rawalpindi 

4,80,488 

87 

73,262 

13 

Jhelam 

3,65,943 

85 

63,475 

15 


4. Of the total non-Muslims population more thin 20 per cent , was in Hoshiatpur* 
15 per cent, each in Amritsar and Gurdaspur; about 14 per cent, in Jalandhar 
and nearly 10 percent, in Sialkot : Census Punjab 1855, p. 31, 
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In terms of major occupations, the population may be divided into 
two categories, agricultural and non-agricultural. 

In the area, the agricultural population was 37,55,000 and it consti- 
tuted about 53 per cent, of the total. The percentage of agricu'tural 
population in the districts of our area varied between 77, the highest in 
Gujrat and about 42, the smallest in Amritsar. The agricultural popula- 
tion constituted more than 60 per cent, of the total in Rawalpindi, 
Hoshiarpur and Jhelam; more than 50 per cent, each in Jhang and 
Jalandhar and more than 40 per cent, in Shahpur, Gujranwala, Sialkot. 
Lahore and Gurdaspur. This analysis does not mean to suggest that areas 
with higher percentage were necessarily agriculturally developed areas. 
In fact, of the total agricultural population of our area 52.57 per cent, 
was concentrated in the districts of Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot. These districts were agriculturally developed 
areas as well. The table III below explains further : 


TABLE III 

District-wise Distribution of Agricultural Population 


Districts 

Agricultural 

Population 

Percentage of 
total 

Jalandhar 

3,62,120 

51 09 

Hoshiarpur 

5,25,751 

62.43 

Lahore 

2,54,173 

42.96 

Amritsar 

3,72,653 

42.13 

Gurdaspur 

3,89,790 

49.50 

Gujranwala 

2,34,512 

42.38 

Sialkot 

3,12,399 

48.68 

Jhang 

1,62,698 

56.85 

Gujrat 

= 4,00,756 

77.42 

Shahpur 

1,51,783 

44.24 

Jhelam' 

2,62,750 

61 19 

Rawalpindi 

3.61,930 

66.56 


Non-agricultural population was the highest in Amritsar followed 
by Gujranwala and Lahore. Other districts in which non-agricultural 
population formed more than 50 per cent, of the total were Shahpur, 
Sialkot and Gurdaspur. The table IV explains further : 
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TABLE IV 


Distribution of Non-Agricultural Population 


Districts 

Non-agricultural 

Pupulation 

Percentage of the 
total Population 

Jalandhar 

3,46,608 

48 91 

Hoshiarpur 

3,19,598 

■ 47.54 

Lahore 

3.37,5 lO 

57.04 

Amritsar 

5,11,7/6 

' 57.87 

Gurdaspur 

3,97,627 

50.50 

Gujranwala 

3,18,871 

57.62 

Sialkot 

3,29,383 

51 32 

Jhang 

89,072 

43.15 

Gujrat 

1,16,870 

22.58 

Shahpur 

1,45,909 

55,76 

Jhelam 

1,66,668 

38.81 

Rawalpindi 

1,91,820 

33.44 

Total 

32,71,712 

46.56 


Census Punjab 1855. 


The community-wise composition of the agricultural and non- 
agricultural population was in conformity with the general pattern. In 
the agricultural population of our area the proportion of the Muslims 
and the non-Muslims was 64 and 36 and in the non-agricultural popu- 
lation, their proportion was 56 and 44. The pattern of their distribution 
at district level was nearly the same as the general distribution of each 
community as is evident in table V : 

TABLE V 

Community-wise Composition of Agricultural and 
Non-Agricultural Population 


Districts 

Agricultural 

Non-Muslims Muslims 

Non-Agricultural 
Non-Muslims Muslims 

J alandhar 

1,85,451 

1,76,669 

20,548 

1,41,560 

Hoshiarpur 

3,61,678 

1,64,073 

2,03,815 

1,15,783 

Lahore 

1,03,244 

1,50,929 

1,09,201 

2,28,309 

Amritsar 

2,19,296 

1,53,357 

2,01,915 

3,09,861 

Gurdaspur 

2,03,766 

1,86,024 

2,03,201 

1,94,426 

Gujranwala 

70,859 

1,63,653 

1,05,97 1 

2,12,900 

Sialkot 

1,08,192 

2,04,207 

1,62,833 

1,66,550 

Jhang 

19,577 

1,43 121 

25,935 

63,137 

Gujrat 

52,051 

3,48,705 

45,346 

71,527 

Shahpur 

5.736 

1,10,047 

39,595 

1,06,314 

Jhelam 

12,740 

2,50,010 

50,735 

1,15,933 

Rawalpindi 

17,778 

3 46,152 

57,484 

1,34,336 

Total 

13,60,368 

23,96,947 

12,2 ,789 

18,60,646 


Census Punjab 1855. 
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The agricultural population was overwhelmingly Muslim, constituting 
95 per cent, in Rawalpindi, Jhelam and Shahpur. The Muslims consti- 
tuted more than 87 per cent, of the agricultural population in Jhang and 
Gujrat. In Gujranwala and Sialkot, the Muslims formed 69 and 65 
per cent, of the agriculturists and this percentage was 59 in Lahore 
followed by Jalandhar, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur.® 
Conversely, the non-Muslims were the dominant community in the 
agricultural population in the district of Hoshiarpur with 69 per cent, 
followed by Amritsar with 59 per cent. Gurdaspur with 53 and Jalandhar 
with 52 per cent. 

Among the non-agricultural population of the non-Muslims was 
higher in the non-Muslim dominated districts like Hoshiarpur 1 and 
Jalandhar followed by Gurdaspur. The non-Muslims in these districts 
respectively constituted 63, 59 and 53 per cent. Their proportion in 
Sialkot was 50 per cent. In other districts, the non-agricultural 
population ranged between 27 and 39. 6 The Muslims were in greater 
proportion in Rawalpindi, Jhang and Jhelam forming nearly 70 per 
cent, of non-agricultural population in each district. 

It may now be pointed out that there is a basic relationship between 
the pattern of demographic distribution and the socio-economic condi- 
tion of the people. The division of population of the area into three 
parallel levels cutting across the doabs appears to be more logical than 
the sterotype division of the area in the western, central and eastern 
Punjab. These levels being almost the homogenous units in terms of 


5. The proportion of the Muslims among the agricultural population was about 
49 in Jalandhar, about 48 in Gurdaspur, 41 in Amritsar and a little over 31 in 
Hoshiarpur : Census Punjab 1855, p. 31. 

6. The percentage of the non-Muslims among the non-agricultural population in 
the districts was : 


Shahpur 

27.13 

Jhang 

29.11 

Rawalpindi 

29.96 

Jhelam 

30.44 

Lahore 

32.35 

Amritsar 

32.45 

Gujranwala 

33.23 

Gujrat 

38.80 


Census Punjab 1855, p, 31, 
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natural resources viz. the soil, climate, water resources and the vege- 
tation had profound effect on the socio-economic condition of the 
people. These three levels become more significant when we find that 
the distribution and concentration of population in 1881 corresponded 
with the pattern of 1855 despite an increase of more than 26 per cent, 
in the total population. If there were variations those were within the 
each level. The proportion of the Muslims and the non-Muslims to the 
total population and the pattern of concentration of these communities 
also remained more or less the same. Thus not only in terms of popu- 
lation but also in terms of extent of cultivation, agricultural production 
urbanization and the general commercial activity as is evident from 
the later data— the districts of the first level were far ahead of the 
districts of the second and the third levels. 
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Newspapers, Politics and Literature in 
Nineteenth Century Delhi and Punjab 

Nazer Singh* 


The nineteenth century opened itself for modern Indian history by 
bringing the troops of East India Company to the very doors of Delhi. 
By a treaty of 1803, the Marathas were expelled for ever from the 
region of Agra and Delhi. A British Residency was opened in the city 
of Delhi to protect it, and to subvert the Mughal sovereignty over 
Hindustan. 1 In the subsequent years, the Company exerted its pressure 
upon the petty States of Rajputana, the Sikh Chiefships of the Malwa and 
the small thakuries of Simla H 11 States. The treaty of Amritsar in 
1809 recognized the British right to cross Jamuna river and to interfere 
with the affairs of Sikh and Hill Chiefs of the cis-Satluj areas. 2 The 
Nepal War (1812-15) gavea new strategic significance to the region and 
its cities of Dehradun, Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi, Karnal, Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Ropar and Simla. The final defeat of Marathas in 1818 led 
to the emergence of Bombay as the second focal point of the British . 
power, the first being Calcutta. It further exposed Sindh and Punjab 
to the covetting British eye. Their formal incorporation into the Raj 
was more a matter of years than that of opinion. 3 

« 

By the time of C.T. Metcalfe’s Mission to the Raja of Lahore and 
Elphinstone’s Mission to the King of Kabul during 1808-09, the British 
Residency at Delhi had become the major means of communication 
between the Government of India and the States of Afghanistan, Sindh 
and Punjab. The Residency had its branches at Ambala, Ludhiana and 
Karnal It had a good network of intelligence for collecting every type of 
information regarding these areas. This network was further strengthened 


‘Department of History (CC), Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Bisheshwar Prasad, Bondage and Freedom, Vol. II, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 15-58. 

2. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

3. Victor Jacquemont, Letters from India, Vol. I, London, 1834, pp. 232-33. 
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in ] 80S 4 5 and had various agencies working for it. It had spies of 
different discretions, they were active in the guise of traders or mer- 
chants, sight see.ng tourists, hakims, scholars and religious preachers. 
There were informers from amongst the ruler’s own relations, their 
munshis dxid vakils and the important men associated with the different 
courts. But perhaps the most effective agent in this connection was the 
vaqanavis or news writer who sent his Akhbar or news report sometime 
openly sometime otherwise. 

According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the profession of vaqanavis was 
considerably transformed at the British hands 6 He was no longer a 
Royal reporter which he was under the Mughals and other Indian 
powers. After 1757, he was not a mere reporter of an event as it came 
but had become an analyst of events. He had started connecting one 
event with another event and in this process became selective and, at 
times, even subjective. Consequently his reports, Akhbars were no longer 
Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mual/a but simply Akhbars. The Akhbars gave 
detailed accounts of selected events. Also they combined in one report 
the news of many days. 

The British vaqa navis were of two kinds. They were ‘concealed’ 
which meant they were working secretly. 6 , They were ‘open’ working with 
the consent of the powers concerned. The British were successful in 
having their ‘reporters’ in different parts of north India eversince the 
end of 18th century. For example, a ‘concealed’ vaqanavis was working 
at Amritsar for the British authorities as early as in 17 99. 7 Later on, 
they had one Izatullaha, a Muslim of Rohilkhand, employed as a news- 
writer at Multan 8 . In 1808, Izatullaha was transferred from Multan 
to Lahore by the orders of Delhi Resident so that he could assits 
Metcalfe in collecting information regarding the Lahore Kingdom. 
What is interesting is that Izatullaha had his own information estab- 
lishment for maintaining which he was paid by the British in addition 


4. M.L. Ahluwalia, Select Documents Relating to Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
Negotiations with the British Envoy Charles Theophilus Metcalfe,- 1808-09, New 
Delhi, 1982, p. 57 (henceforth Select Documents). 

5. See, K. Sajan Lai, ‘The Punjabi Akhbar,’ ‘A Few Newspapers of Pre-Mutiny 
Delhi’ and I.H. Qureshi, ‘Two Newspapers of Pre-Mutiny Delhi’ in Proceedings 
Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 19, pp. 18, 28. 

6. Select Documents, p. 10. 

7. N.K. Sinha, Impact of Events in the Punjab ( 1756-1827 ) on British India and 
Historical Data from Missionary Writings, Patiala, 1966, p. 13. 

8. Select Documents, p. 10. 
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to his own expenses including salary. Further, a part of his establishment 
was ‘private’ and underground. However, he personally worked openly 
for Metcalfe during the course of latter’s long stay in the region for the 
conclusion of Amritsar Treaty. By his actions he tried to exploit the 
differences between Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia to 
the advantage of the British. Obviously Izatullaha, the vaqa navis, 
performed a role which was perfectly diplomatic. In fact, he worked 
with Metcalfe as if he was part of his Mission establishment . 9 

This diplomatic role vastly enlarged the scope of Akhbars, it 
opened new areas of operation for the vaqa navises. They were no 
longer concerned exclusively with the immediate events or the actions 
of men related to war or Sarkar but also started collecting information 
about the things happened long ago. The details of the rise of various 
chiefs, the struggles: and rivalaries they passed through and the dissatis- 
faction and rancour they entertained about one another became signi- 
ficant for the British diplomacy as its success depended upon this type 
of information which was useful for instigating one chief against 
another. Little surprise if an other newswriter of Metcalfe called 
Khuswaqt Rai turned out to be a good chronicler of the Sikhs by 
writing A hwal - i-Firqa- i-S ikhan . 10 Rai’s work is eesentially a story of 
the rise of various Sikh Chiefs to political power in the Punjab. 

Similarly, the Ludhiana Agency had a regular supply of infor- 
mation through the Akhbars from Patiala and Lahore . 11 Its early records 
gives the impression that the Akhbar here practically meant the report 
of a spy. These reveal that more than one ‘reporter’ was placed at one 
place and these ‘reporters’ were not supposed to know one another . 12 
Consequently an event was reported differently by different men from the 
same place. Out of these different reports, the Agent could and did 
prepare a consolidated report. He was expected to reach at ‘the truth’ 
through his own superior intelligence. The vital information deducted 
by him was translated into English and reported to the higher authori- 
ties. This was called the news-sheet which when written/printed locally 


9. Select Documents, pp. 171, 321-22. 

10. See, Raghubir Singh, ‘A Note on the Ahwal-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan,’ The Panjab Past 
and Present, Voj. XXI1I-I, April 1989, pp. 50-51. 

11. See Records of the Ludhiana Agency, P.G.R., Vol. II, Lahore, 1911, pp. 31, 
136-42, 145-48. 

12. Ibid., p. 145. 
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or otherwise as well as partly or in totality became news letters. In 
this way, the ‘news’ were collected from the field by the spy-like vaqa 
navis but these were converted into ‘stories’ at the diplomatic establish- 
ment by the Agent and his men. 

The British had also come to realize the significance of Akhbars 
in making public opinion. As early as 1809, Metcalfe had observed how 
the public opinion could make or mar the chances of Ranjit Singh’s 
success with his own people whom he found as a whole too prone to 
revolt easily through disinformation. 13 It was partly because they did 
Dot know the distinction between the ‘personal’ and the public role of 
their chief/political leadership. The Akhbars could be used to discredit 
indigenous polity be that Mughal, Sikh or any other by projecting the 
personal vices and failings of Indian rulers as the constitutional faults 
of Asian systems. They could be most effective in the case of Delhi 
under the degenerated Mughals. To this effect the street gossip about 
the Royal palace and the court could be picked up to build 'stories’ 
which were printed as ‘news’ and presented through the Akhbars. The 
Royal personage and the court were thus brought under the public gauge 
through the coloured screen of the newspapers meant to give them 
poor shade. 

However, the British did not conceive the Akhbars as totally 
iconoclastic devices. A ‘creative’ role was also assigned to them. This 
role consisted of creating a favourable impression of British rule and 
character. Initially this objective was achieved by highlighting the 
similarities between the Indian (Mughal) politico-cultural practice and 
the ways of the new regime. 1 * The British conciously preserved the 
Mughal judicial system and patronized Persianized Urdu in the pre-1857 
™ a. In doing so they wanted to identify themselves with the Mughals 
so that they themselves could not look aliens and intruders. Some of 
their officials prided in calling themselves as neo-nawabs. 16 

For the realization of this two fold political objective, Metcalfe 
had issued a newsletter of his own. The newsletter reported mainly the 
events taking place inside the Royal palace of Delhi King. Its language 
was Persianized Urdu. It is important to remember that Metcalfe was 


13. Select Documents., pp. 373-75. 

14. See Aziz Ahmed, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 2- A, Cambridge, 1970. 
Ch. 3. 

15. P. Spear, The Nabobs, London, 1963, passim. 
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an ardent supporter of the freedom of press precisely for the reason that 
he regarded the newspapeis as the best ar.d the cheapest agency of 
information and espoinage for the British in India. 18 

Following Metcalfe’s example, Wade, the British Agent at Ludhiana 
issued an Akhbar in Persian language in 1834. It was a time when 
Wad'e was leading Ranjit Singh to interest himself in the regions 
towards Afghanistan. 17 Wade’s Akhbar called the Akhbar Loodiana gave 
prominence to intelligence from the Frontier areas, especially Kabul. 
The English press of Calcutta often produced in its columns the news first 
published by this Akhbar. This borrowing of news by the Calcutta 
newspapers was not direct. It was received through the Delhi Gazetee. 
an English newspaper of Delhi. The * Akhbar Loodiana thus could 
influence the official attitude to Afghanistan through the newspapers of 
Delhi and Calcutta. 

Wade choose to denounce Muhammad Ali, the ruler of Kabul. The 
Akhbar presented him as an ally of Russia and Persia. 18 He was 
described as a threat to Indian empire. Negative personal remarks were 
passed against him. Some of these remarks were so unfounded that 
even the British secret agent in Kabul did not approve them. This agent 
was Masson who found the Akhbar as utterly misleading and personally 
demaging to the Kabul ruler. Masson protested against this device of 
character-assisination resorted by Wade through his Persian Munshi who 
wrote the Akhbar. 19 

After the opening of an American Presbyterian Mission at Ludhiana 
in 1835, the Akhbar was printed at the Misson Press. But it did not 
last long as neither Wade nor the missionaries had any positive interest — 
as they had in Bengal— in running it. Due to this reason the Akhbars 
in Delhi and Ludhiana were in sharp contrast to those of Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Whereas the Akhbars of north India remained concerned with the 
task of espoinage and scandalization, the newspapers in Calcutta had 


16. See, John W. Kaye, Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, London, 1855, 

pp. 311-12. Also, The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, 
Vol. II, London, 1854, p. 155. ; 

17. Immediately after he was denied access to Shikarpur in Sindh by the British, 
Ranjit Singh launched his attack upon Peshawar in 1834. 

18. Charles Masson, Narrative of Various Journeys in Blochistan, Afghanistan, the 
Punjab and Kalat.V ol : II, London, 1844, pp. 408-09. 

19. Ibid. 
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become the vehicles of three organically related developments, viz. 
(i) popularization of western education and English and regional langu- 
age; (ii) socio-religious reforms; and (iii) the improvement of regional 
language and literature. Most of the latter were owned by the Bengalis 
themselves. 20 But no such developments took place either in Delhi or 
Ludhiana. As a result of it, the Delhi and Ludhiana Akhbars remained 
tied up with the British diplomatic and political establishments. 

Taking advantage of these circumstances, Henry Lawrence used a 
Delhi based newspaper, the Delhi Gazette , to give air to his views on the 
British relationships with the Punjab and Afghanistan during the early 
1840’s. He wrote a two volume novel of semi-political nature entitled 
The Adventurer in the Punjab . 21 The novel was published through the 
columns of the Gazette with a view of discrediting both the Sikhs and 
Afghans as political people. Through his Afghan character Lawrence 
made derogatory remarks in a filthy language 22 against the Sikhs to under- 
mine the moral legitimacy of Sikh movement and its political success 
represented by the Kingdom of Lahore. Likewise through his Sikh 
characters he denounced the Muslims — which meant Afghans for 
Lawrence— as well the Hill Rajputs. Altogether, he presented the Sikhs, 
Afghans and the Hill Rajputs as if they were looking towards the 
British as their only hope for survival as political beings— otherwise 
doomed to perish through their mutual bloody wars against one another. 
Lawrence’s objective was to put the British in the caste of a saviour of 
these regions. 

However, it will not be true to presume that the Pax Britannica 
has not its impact upon the regions during the first half of the 19th 
century. It had certainly generated new cultural and intellectual forces 
where it had direct opportunity as in the case of Delhi city.* 3 It will be 
desirable to refer to these forces insome detail before seeing the emergence 
of modern press and literature in the region of Punjab. 

The city of Delhi had been passing through a very complex intellec- 
tual fermentation eversince the second half of the 18th century. With 
the decline of the Mughals much of its imperial glory had passed by 


■20. See, David Koff, British Orientalism and the Bengal Renaissane, Calcutta, 1969, 
passim. 

21. See, Edwards and Merivale, Life of Sir Henery Lawrence, London, 1873, p. 145. 

22. See, Some Passages in the Life of An Adventurer in the Punjab, Patiala, Languages 
Department, Government of the Punjab, 1970, pp. 6-10. 

23. Narayni Gupta, Delhi Between Two Empires, Oxford, 1981 , passim. 
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leaving behind a feeble king, the dilapidated forts, ruined tombs: all 
around, thinly attended Masjids, half-fed but well learned M aulanast 
and Hakims, always grumbling nobels and ever lamenting poets of winfc 
and woman. The city of Zauq and Ghalib was caught by two types 
of reformers. First were the Islamic revivalists led by the family of. 
Shahwaliullah. The second were the British administrators like Metcalfe 
and Charles Trevelyan and the Christian Missionaries. The first worked 
for the revival of Arabic and Persian studies aimed at the restoration of 
Muslim rule by the power of Islam. The second determined to introduce 
the study of English language and western education with the objective 
of replacing Persian so as to subvert Mughal culture and moral authority, 
as a prelude to the end of their rule. 

However, these two mutually opposing cultural and political forces 
worked together for sometime in the pre- 1857 Delhi. 24 The Ghaisudeen 
Madrasa called Delhi College and the Delhi Vernacular Translation 
Society provided a common ground to the two types of reformers. They 
agreed to adopt Urdu as a medium of instruction as well as the vehicle 
of socio-religious activities. It was a time when the Muslim reformers 
supported jihad on the one hand and recommended the study of English 
language to the Muslims on the other hand. Similarly, the British 
administrators recommended secretly the end of Mughal rule in Delhi 
on the one hand but showed an out-ward enthusiasmjfor the Mughal 
tastes, by writing ghazals in Persian. This was practised by these neo- 
nawabs ip the name of orientalism in th,e first instance and through 
the educational movements later on. Nevertheless the emergence of 
Urdu prose cleared the way for the birth of Urdu journalism in Delhi 
and Punjab, Also , were, laid down indirectly the foundations of Anglo- 
Muslim politico-cujtural entente represented by Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan 
and his ‘Aligarh Movement’ in north India. 

The, later process was hastened by the, emergence of Urdu Journalism 
in Delhi. ; For one, thing, this journalism had a dramatic beginning which 
was violently anti-British. 26 It threatened to upset the politico-cultural 
compromise between the Muslims and the British in north India. It 
impelled the latter to seek more urgently the end of Mughal rule at the 
political level and to expedite its derive for modernization of the 


24. Ibid. 

25. Delhi History and Places of 'Interest, Government of. India, New Delhi, 1975, 
p. 56. 
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Muslims at the cultural plane. The important agent of the later was to 
be English education and Urdu language. The English education had 
been introduced in Delhi in 1827, the British patronage to it was further 
strengthened by a happening in 1835. 

In .1835, William Frazer, an assistant to Delhi Resident, was mur- 
dered by one Karim Khan, an agent of the Nawab of Ferozepur-Zhirka. 
Both, the Nawab and Karim Khan were prosecuted. Karim Khan was 
sentenced to death by hanging. However, the trial assumed political 
significance as the public at large became interested in the fate of Karim 
Khan. It happened because a newspaper of Calcutta namely Siiltan-ul- 
Akhbar had not only published the proceedings of this trial fcui also had 
questioned the evidence submitted by the prosecution. 26 It had created 
public sympathy for Karim Khan. Not only this, the people: of Delhi 
also learnt the value of newspapers as a means of creating opinion 
challenging the alien regime. 

Karim Khan climbed the gallows on October 3, 1835. Eight 
thousand Delhi Muslims paid their homage to him by praying at his 
newly raised grave. He was given the hew name of gul sahid. The 
direct consequence of the mobilization of public opinion in connection 
with the trial of Nawab Shams-ud-Din and Karim Khan was the birth 
of Urdu press. 27 The city of Delhi saw the birth of her first Urdu 
newspaper called Delhi Urdu Akhbar in 1836. The Akhbar was edited 
by Maulvi Muhammad Baqir and it was both a newspaper and a 
literary organ. 

Another similar newspaper appeared in 1837. It was Sayyidul 
Akhbar edited first by the elder brother of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
later on by Sir Sayyid himself. These two papers did not have a long 
run: but were followed by Siraj-ui Akhbar (1841). Karim-ul- Akhbar 
( 1 845), Quran-us-Sadan (1845) and Sadiq-ul- Akhbar (1853). 28 

In 1852, there were eight newspapers of different sorts in the 
Mughal capital. These included two Urdu monthlies edited by Professor 
Ram Chandra of the Delhi College. 2 ® The monthlies were Mahbub-i- 
Hind and Farid-i- Nazir ini. • 


26. Ibid. 

27. K. Sajan Lai ,op. tit., p. 128. 

28. Ibid. 

2^' See, Muhammad Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature, Oxford, 1984, p. 614. 
Master Ram Chandra was born in a middle class family in Delhi in 1821. He 
joined the Delhi College in 1841 first as a student, and subsequently as a teacher 
s [Continued on page 400 
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Ram Chandra had a modern out-look* and advocated the assimi- 
lation of whatever was good in the western thought. Through his 
writings he attacked the unhealthy eroticism of Urdu pc etry, thereby 
anticipating Muhammad Hussain Azad and Hali by nearly half a century. 
He was particularly critical of Urdu ' writer’s tendency to imitate the 
Persian classical writers in their style and imagery which had little 
artistic or educational value. This style only showed the alienation of 
these Persianized writers from the soil of India. Highlighting the super- 
ficialties of literary style of Persian writers, he wrote : so L 

These Persian writers devote all their energies to rant and bombast. 
There are hundred of books which have nothing but ostentatious 
display of vocabulary and style. Even those books which have 
nothing to do with fine writing are vitiated by this false taste. 
Literary matters which could be expressed in a si igle line are spread 
over pages, and this is thought to be the height of eloquence. 

The professor was much ahead of his time in politics as well. In 
this regard he says, “ When rulers so conduct themselves as to cause harm 
to the people, instead of adding happiness, that it is no longer the duty 
of people to obey them.” One can note here the shades of utiliterianism 
in his ideas. 

However, after his conversion to Christianity ' in 1852, Ram 
Chandra sank into narrow mindedness, and attacked Islam with the zeal 
of a bigot. To see the impact of Delhi upon Punjab further it is essen- 
tial to refer to the emergence of newspapers and journalism in Lahore. 

The very year of the annexation of the kingdom of Lahore saw the 
birth of Lahore Chronicle, a newspaper in English language. 31 It was 
edited by Henry Cope. The Chronicle press was established by Muhammad 
Azim, a printer who was earlier associated with the Delhi Gazette. 
Continuing Metcalfe and Wade’s policy of having official news organs, 
the Punjab administration not only encouraged Azim but also invited 
Harsukh Rai from the N. W. Provinces to open an Urdu press in Lahore. 


Continued from page 399] 

of mathematics in 1844. He embraced Christianity in 1852. On his retirement 
from service in 1866, he was employed a tutor to the Maharaja of Patiala. He 
also served as a first Director of Public Instruction for the Patiala Riyast. 

30. Muhammad Sadiq, op. cit., pp. 614-15. 

31. H.R. Goulding, Old Lahore, Lahore, 1924, p. 14. 

32. K. Sajan La), ‘The PuDjabi Akhbar’ in Proceedings Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1951, Pt. 2, pp. 56-61.' 
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Harsukh Rai issued the first Urdu newspaper of Lahore, The Kohinoor 
in the early months of 1850. If the Kohinoor depended for its work and 
finance heavily upon the Punjab Government as well as the rulers of 
Kashmir and Patiala, the Chronicle was controlled by the leading European 
businessmen including British civil servants and by the local aristocrats. 
This ensured their loyalist character. 

Muhammad Azim was made to abandon the Chronicle press and 
start another newspaper during the ‘Mutiny.’ It was the Punjabi Akhbar 
which came out initially into Urdu and English languages. However, it 
came out exclusively into Urdu after 1864. It remained in the field till 1890.1 

The Punjabi Akhbar, a weekly first of 13 pages and after 1872-73 
of 1 6 pages, was a journal of news, politics and literature. It conveyed 
in plain words to its readers all the ideas symbolized by western 
education. It had a topical concern for the following six issues of con- 
temporary life : 

1 . reforms of Urdu language and style; 

2. Urdu-Hindi controversy; 

3. education and grievances of the people; 

4. condemnation of the nawabi culture of titles and show-ups; 

5. railways and the problems concerning it; and 

6. activities of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan and other social reformers. 

With the establishment of G. W. Leitner’s Anjuman-i-Punjab in 
January 1865, the education Department was activated for the purpose 
of organizing both education and public opinion. Leitner himself was 
a prominent philologist and educationist. 38 In order to popularise his 
own ideas on education and social reforms he launched his ‘oriental 
movement.’ Under the impact of this movement, the Punjab adminis- 
tration and aristocracy showed a considerable interest in literary 
research and other public activities. The Anjuman-i-Punjab issued 
journals in Sanskrit and Arabic for the revival of classical learning. It 
also started two newspapers one each in English and Urdu. Its Urdu 
organ was called Akhbar-i- Anjuman-i-Punjab. One of the objectives of 
the Akhbar was acquainting ‘our countrymen with English thought, the 
wishes of the Government and current affairs, and to acquaint the 
Government with the needs and requirements of the people.’ Its English 


33. See, Nazer Singh, Punjab Orientalism and the Punjab Society 1865.1901, 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, H.P. Uni., Simla, 1987), Ch. II. 
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organ was not a regular feature. It appeared from time to time. 

Leitner was at one time aspirant for the editorship of the Lahore 
Chronicle. He did not succeed there. But in collaboration with Sir 
Lepel Griffin, he brought out Indian Public Opinion. He edited the 
Opinion whereas Griffin was its proprietor. Leitner freely used the 
Opinion for airing his views on matteis relating to British administration, 
concerning European business agencies, and education. In one of his 
articles which he actually wrote for the Morning Post, Delhi but Which 
was also re-produced by the Indian Public Opinion in May 1874, he 
castigated the ruler of Kashmir for his “very oppressive’ 1 rule. 34 He 
reminded the Kashmir Chief that the State was given to him by the 
British for ten lakh of rupees. The obvious purpose of writing this was 
to make the Chief realize that he was only a contractor and not a 
king with some ancient claim to kingship and royalty. In the same 
article, he criticized the Punjab Government for its policy of defending 
the oppressive rule in Kashmir by concealing from the people the real 
state of affairs in that province. 

The Punjab Government was not very happy with Leitner for his 
connections with the Indian Public Opinion. As a public servant, he 
was not expected to criticize the Government he was serving. On this 
account, he was “compelled” to resign from the editorship of the 
Opinion . 36 

Leitner also worked for the Punjab Times and on the eve of the 
establishment of the Panjab University in 1880-81, he run the Panjab 
University Intelligencer. The Lahore Chronicle , and Indian Public 
Opinion had already been incorporated into the Civil and Military 
Gazette, Lahore, in 1877. The Gazelle was like the Lahore Chronicle, 
a defender and exponent of British policy. 

Leitner’s ‘Oriental movement’ encouraged the study of Indian verna- 
culars. It was partly because of this and partly because of Urdu being 
the official language that the Urdu publications formed the largest part 
of the total publications in the Punjab. Urdu journals and newspapers 
continued to enjoy a predominant position among the media of 
province. 36 Of the total thirteen important newspapers and periodicals 
published in the Punjab in 1876, seven were in Urdu, four in English and 


34. Ibid., p. 182. 

35. Proceedings, Home-Edu., 18th May, 1867, No. 3 (N.A.I.). 

36. Nazer Singh, ‘An introduction to some Newspapers in the Punjab,’ Proceedings 
Punjab History Conference, Patiala, 1985, pp. 271-76. 
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two were in Arabic. Similarly in 1901, of the total 186 important news, 
papers and periodicals, 137 came out in Urdu, 35 English, 4 in 
Gurmhkhi, 7 in Hindi, 1 in Sindni and 2 were bilingual. Akhbar-i-Am 
an Urdu bi-weekiy had a circulation of 1880 in 1884. After becoming 
a daily, its circulation was 2358 in 1893 and 2600 in 1896. 

The Morning Post (daily), Delhi, The Punjab Observer (bi-weekly), 
Lahore, and The Tribune (bi-weekly), Lahore were the three leading 
newspapers in English published from the Punjab. The three had a 
circulation of 2500, 1200 and 1 525 respectively in 1896. Out of the 
five English papers published in the Punjab in 1871, four came out from 
Lahore . These were : (i) Indian Public Opinion, (ii) The Messenger, 
(iii) The Lahore Courani, and (iv) Indian Abuses and Their Remedies, 
the fifth one. The Moffuslite, a bi-weekly was published from Ambala. 

Lahore thus remained the major centre of journalistic and printing 
industry. 3 ’ One of the reasons for this was that the Punjab Education 
Department encouraged the habit of reading newspapers among the 
students, and doing so helped in creating a demand for the newspapers. 
The authorities of the Delhi College had prescribed The Illustrated 
London News to its students, as it was felt that the News would be 
helpful to them in learning English. In Lahore, the activities of the 
Lahore College Literary and Debating Society created a great interest 
among the students for public affairs which stimulated newspaper reading. 
The Society which was established in 1864 was foundly called 
‘Young Punjab.’ In 1868, the Society was noticed for striking results 
it has exhibited at Lahore, nameily, the calling into existence the produc- 
tions of ‘Young Punjab’ which were noted ‘for dignity, loyalty and 
moderation of tone’. The publications 38 included two news papers in 
English and one in Urdu. These were, The Messenger, and The Lahore 
Courant, and the Paise-ka-Akhbar, respectively. The latter turned out 
to be very popular towards the end of the century. As an Urdu Weekly, 
it had a circulation of 5100, the highest one in the region in 1893. 
Moreover, within just three years the circulation went double by 
touching 11000 copies a week in 1896. 38 

The Punjab Education Department bad a monthly organ of its own. 


37. Ibid. 

38. See, Report on the Popular Education in the Punjab and Its Dependencies for the 
Year 1867-68 (hereafter given as P.E.'R.). 

39. The Punjab Administration Report 1895-96. 
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Initially it was named Sarkari Akhbar. By the orders of Government of 
India, it was renamed as Atalik-i-Punjab. Atalik-i-Punjab in Urdu 
was edited by Lala Pyre Lai ‘Ashob’ in 1870. 40 Pyre Lai was the author 
of two important works, Qi'ass-i-Hind, Pt. I and Pt. 3 and (ii) Rusum-e- 
Hind. The latter was a detailed account, prepared on the suggestions 
of Col. Holroyd, the Director Public Instruction, Punjab, of Hindu and 
Muslim customs. He also compiled a text book in Uidu on the history 
of England, Tarikh-e-Inglistan. Pyre Lai ‘Ashob' was assisted in his 
editorial work by Muhammad Hussain Azad. 41 

Azad was forced to leave Delhi in 1857 when his father was execu- 
ted to death for his having murdered Francis Taylor of the Delhi 
ColleSe during the ‘mutiny.’ The only thing which Azad could carry with 
him from his home was a collection of the poems of Zauq from whom 
he had learnt the art of verse. After leaving Delhi, he spent some time 
at Jind where he worked in the press of Maulvi Razaf Ali. In Jind he 
also served in the postal service of the State. In 1860 he came to Lahore 
and became sub-editor of the Ataliq-i-Punjab. He went twice to Central 
Asia, with a political mission in 1861 and 1870. With the help of 
Pandit Manphool, Chief Munshi, Department of Persian, Government 
of Punjab, Azad became Professor of Arabic in the Government College, 
Lahore, in 186 5 42 During twenty years from 1865 to 1885, he wrote 
several books. However, he began to show mental decline after 1885. 
He died on January 22, 1910. 

Azad found an out let for his literary talents in the Anjuman-i- 
Punjab, and his zeal was awarded by his appointment as its Secretary. 
He translated over one dozen of European works from English language 
into Urdu. He himself wrote about half a dozen books. His most 
important work was Ab-e-Hyet which came out in 1881. It was a 
compilation of the biographies of famous Persian and Urdu poets of 


40. Born in 1834 in Delhi. ‘Ashob’ received his education from the Delhi Vernacular 
Society. He had been its Secretary, before he canie to Lahore to join Punjab 
Education Department as ‘translator’ in the Book Depot. Later on, he became 
Curator, Department of Education, in 1876. He also served as Inspector of 
Schools for ten years. He died in 1914. Mahammad Sadiq, op. cit. 

41. Azad Iwas, like ‘Ashob’ himself, born in Delhi in 1827, and also educated 
at the Delhi College. His father, Muhammad Baqir was the pioneer of Urdu 
Journalism in Delhi, ibid., pp. 318-19. 

42. Ibid., p. 319. 
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both India and Iran. 4 * His interest was not limited only to poetry. He 
also wrote on philology, and was the first to give nearly a correct view of 
the origin and development of Urdu language. He traced its origin to 
the Punjab. 

He made his contribution to Urdu language in another way also. 
Under the influence of men like Leitner, Holroyd, and Pandit Manphool, 
he protested against the traditional style of Urdu writers for their zeal 
of, what has been called, the Persjanization of this vernacular. In 
order to give effect to the Punjab Government’s policy of introducing 
non-sectarian Urdu poetry in the schools to give some moral education 
to the students, Holroyd and Azad formed the Mushaira or the poetic 
symposia in May 1874. The poets were inspired to write on natural and 
social themes. It helped in the emergence of new Urdu poetry marked 
by a sharp social and historical awareness best represented by Hali and 
Iqbal/ 4 

However, Azad was different from many of his contemporary Urdu 
writers including Hali, who were falling under the sway of religious 
idealism generated by the Islamic revivalist attempts of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s ‘Aligarh Movement’. Azad did not share into the nostalgia of 
the Aligarh reformers for the Muslim past. He never looked upon the 
past through the sectarian eyes. He was fond of his Muslim as well 
as non-Muslim Indian heritage, and he made this heritage the subject 
of his writings. Azad stood aloof from the ‘Aligarh Movement’ which 
was subverting the all India ‘Delhi Renaissance’ for Islamic purposes. 
We are still to see his contribution in this regard. This interesting 
dimension of ‘Punjab Orientalism’ is unfortunately little known till date. 

In 1870 The Atalik published the translation of a lecture entitled 
‘Reformation of Hindu Society’ by Sri Ram B A. Sri Ram like his uncle 
Pyre Lai was the product of ‘Delhi Renaissance.’ He wrote Khamkhan-e - 
Jayed, which earned him a place among the prominent Urdu writers of 
the century. 46 

From the above account, it is clear that the Punjab Education 
Department played an important role in the emergence of modern 


43. Ibid. 

44. See Aziz Ahmed, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, Oxford, 
1964, passim. 
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journalism by patronising news writers and literary men. As a part of 
its policy of patronizing, the department subscribed to the newspapers 
published outside the Punjab also. Among them Sayyid Ahmed Khan’s 
Aligarh Institute Gazette was the most significant. It sustained itself 
upon the patronage of the Education Department of both the Govern- 
ments N.W.P. and Punjab as they subscribed it for schools and colleges 48 
Ahmed Khan was one of the earliest critics of Punjab 'Oriental move- 
ment,’ and of Punjab Government’s educational policy. The Gazette, 
played important role in the popularization of Sayyid Ahmed Khan’s 
pan-Muslim ideas among the Punjabi Muslims. 

The origin of journalism in Panjabi can be traced to 1867 when 
the first news organ called Akhbar-Sri-Darbar Sahib was issued. This 
short lived Akhbar was followed by Sukavi Sambodhani (1875), and by 
Akhbar Kaveya Chandrodhaya , 47 It is significant to note that the language 
of these papers was not modern Panjabi. It was Sadukari or Sadh Bhakha, 
a literary from of Indian lingua franca which had been evolved by the 
Yogis and Naths, the Sufis, and the poets of the Bhakti movement 
including the Sikh Gurus, through the centuries — beginning with the 
VIII-X centuries. 48 It was inspite of the fact that attempts were made 
both at Ludhiana and Lahore to write in Panjabi At Ludhiana, the 
Christian missionaries adopted it as a distinct language by translating 
Bible and other works into Panjabi in the Gurmukhi script. .William 
Carey planned a grammar of Panjabi also. Later on, Pandit Sarda Ram 
Philauri, a socio-religious reformer, wrote his important work Sikhan 
de Raj de Vithia (186')). 

In Lahore, the Anjuman-i--Punjab had a committee to translate 
European works into Panjabi. The committee was comprised of Rai 
Mool Singh, Bhai Harbhagat Singh and Lala Behari Lal Puri; The latter 
also founded Sat Sabha which employed Panjabi for its work of social 
reformation At the moment, we do not know the achievements of Sat 
Sabha in this regard. However, the supporters of Punjabi like Rai Mool 
Singh, Pandit Radha Kishan and Faqir Kamr-ud-Din were hopeful in 
1867 about the bright future of the studies in the language. 

It was Ernest Trumpp’s visit to India during 1870-72 in connection 
with the translation of Sikh scriptures into English that raised the ques- 
tion of the development of Punjabi, During his stay in Lahore, he taught 

46. See, also, Emmett Davis, Press and Politics in Western Punjab 1836-1947, passim. 
AT. See, S.S. Ashok, Punjab Dian Lehran (Punjabi), Patialai, 1974, p. 139. 

48. Sant Singh Sekhon, ‘Bhai Vir Singh the Father of Modern Punjab,’ in G.S, Talib 

and Attar Singh (eds ), Bhai Vir Singh Life, Times and Works. Chandigarh, 

1973, pp. 115-16. 
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at the Oriental College. Though not appreciative of either the intellectual 
and literary contributions of the authors of the Adi Granth or its 
language yet Trumpp was the first to suggest that Panjabi should be 
encouraged to beccme, in the v> ords of Leitr.er, ‘national language of 
the Punjab.’ 49 f ■ 

However, it was the formation of Singh Sabha in 1873 in Amritsar, 
and in 1879 in Lahore which gave a new direction to the interest in the 
development of Panjabi. The Sabhas plunged themselves in the edu- 
cational movement for opening Khalsa educational institutions. Gurmukh 
Singh of the Lahore Sabha launched Gurmukhi Akhbar, Lahore in 1880 
and Vidyark, Lahore, in 1881. In 1881 Gurmukh Singh joined the 
Oriental College as a teacher of mathematics. Through the Gurmukhi 
Akhbar he supported the demand for Panjab University and doing so 
earned the gratitude of Leitner who regarded both Urdu and Hindi as 
aliens in the Punjab.® 0 When in 1882, there was a revival of Urdu-Hindi 
controversy in the whole of north India, Leitner, who had already 
started the teaching of Punjabi at the Oriental College in 1877-78, 
inspired the Lahore Singh Sabha led by Gurmukh Singh to demand the 
introduction of Panjabi at the Panjab University. 61 It was also a time 
when Leitner strongly pleaded to the British Government to help the 
Sikhs in preserving their religious identity separate from the Hindus. 62 
Education should, he demanded, be designed in such a manner that it 
should strengthen the Sikh community as the pillars of British rule in 
the Punjab. 63 For this twin purpose, he helped Gurmukh Singh in orga- 
nizing the Lahore Singh Sabha. Loyalty to the British and education 
for the Sikhs to maintain their- separate identity were the two watch 
words with the Singh Sabha and the Panjabi journalism started or 
inspired by it. 64 Khalsa Akhbar which came out in 1886 gave lead in 
this direction. 

After the two organs started by Gurmukh Singh came the Gurmat 
Prakashak, Rawalpindi (1885), Punjab Darpan (1885), Khalsa Akhbar, 
Lahore (1886), Rasala Sudharak, Lahore (1886), Singh Sabha Gazette, 
Amritsar (1890), Lyall Khalsa Gazette, Sialkot (1891), Rasala Sudha 
Sagar, Nabha (1892), Bharat Sudhar, Lahore (1893), Khalsa Gazette, 
Lahore (1894), Sat Dharam Paracharak and Nirgumara. 

49. G.W. Leitner, History o f the Indigenous Education in the Punjab, Patiala, 1971, 
p. 31. 

50. Ibid., pp. 31-36. 

51. See, The Tribune, Lahore, 27th August, 1887. 

52. Leitner, op. cit., p. 36. 
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The Sikhs and the British— 1849-1920 

Dr Gurdarshan SrNGH Dhillon* 


Recently many scholars, especially in the West, have contended that 
the assertion of a distinct Sikh identity in the mid -nineteenth century 
was very largely due to advertent support extended by the British. W.H. 
McLeod holds that “there were several Sikh identities available during 
the period immediately following the 1849 annexation and one such 
identity * (the militant Khalsa version) was vigorously promoted by the 
British in order to serve their own military purposes. The same identity 
was accepted by the stronger 1 of the Singh Sabha leaders and became 
the focus of their reforming activities late in the nineteenth century.”* 
Richard Fox refers to the Sikhs in the Indian army “transmuted into 
Singhs by the British.” 3 Scholars like N. G. Barrier and Rajiv Kapur 
have also referred to the recruiting and organ isatianal policy of the 
British Indian army as the instrument for fostering the distinct Sikh 
identity, Rajiv Kapur observes : “Recruitment into the army provided 
strong encouragement for the development and maintenance of a 
separate Sikh identity.” 1 Barrier® and Fox 6 both find themselves caught 
in an intricate and incoherent analysis of the British motives in dealing 
with the Sikhs. 

■ The Relevant Questions are .-Did not the Sikh leaders invoke the 
Sikh doctrine in the Guru Granth ? Was it not inevitalbe for a Sikh 
movement, aimed at restoring the purity of Sikhism, to remove outside 
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accretions, including Hindu influences and make the Sikhs stand on 
their own ground un-encumbered ? Was it not necessary for the Sikhs 
to go through a discipline of education in order to equip themselves 
for participation in the political life? Is it right to brand the Singh 
Sabha leaders as loyalists and accuse them of misguiding the community 
. to serve the ends of the British in India ? Did not the Sikhs have to 
wage a long battle to maintain their religious institutions and practices 
and free their Gurdwaras from the control of Mahants and Pujaris, 
who enjoyed the patronage and backing of the British ? Is it right or 
misleading for the historians to talk of the role of the British military 
policy in promoting the Sikh identity and to make a complete black 
out of the Sikh ideology and four hundred years of the Guru period 
and Sikh history ? How can they turn a blind eye to the patronage 
extended by the British to the Mahants (.priests) at the Sikh temples 
who because of their background opposed the Sikh identity tooth and 
nail ? 

In deriving some of their hasty and ill-conceived inferences, the 
writers fail to study the subject methodically and to see the Singh Sabha 
Movement and its work in the background of (a) the Sikh ideology, 
(b) the method and history of the Sikh Gurus and the Sikh movement 
in the preceding three hundred and fifty years and (c) the general and 
overall historical perspective of ideological movements during their 
lean periods. Therefore, in order to make a comprehensive and methodi- 
cal study of the subject, we shall divide our paper under the following 
heads : (i) the Sikh ideology, (ii) the preparatory period of educating 
and motivating the masses, (iii) reviving institutions and centres of 
the faith to re-build the Panth and its identity and the final stage of 
political preparation and struggle, (iv) realities of the situation after 
the annexation of Punjab and factors hostile to Sikh identity, (v) the 
Singh: Sabha Movement and its plan of work, activities and achievements 
(vi) the preparatory stage leading to the second stage of Gurdwara 
Reform Movement and participation in political struggle, (vii) general 
historical prespective and (viii) conclusion. 

First of all we shall take up salient features of the Sikh religion, 
especially where Sikhism made a radical departure from the earlier 
religious traditions. 

Sikh Ideology : Sikhism is a revelatory religion, which revolted 
against the religious hypocrisy of the Brahmins and the political oppression 
of the contemporary rulers. Guru Nanak the founder of the Sikh religion 
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stressed the unity of God 7 and the brotherhood of man . 8 He attacked 
such pillars of the Hindu society as caste,® idolatry , 10 ritualism , 11 
asceticism 12 and intermediary role of the priests 13 in man's relations 
with God. His spiritual thesis, with an inalienable social content, 
sought to establish equality not only between man and man but also 
between man and woman. He welded the spiritual and the temporal 
planes of human existence into a harmonious whole and brought about 
reconciliation between the religious and the Secular means for achieving 
the best results in human affairs . 14 The Guru’s followers were not 
required to chant Sanskrit Shalokas before stone idols but sang hymns 
composed by the Guru himself in their mother tongue. They came to 
have different places and modes of worship. It was not an easy task to 
confront the dogmatism of the priest-dominated and caste-ridden Hindu 
Society. The Guru brought about a far-reaching transformation in the 
minds ,of the peojile through the institutions of Shabad, Sangatj Pangat, 
Guru-Ra-Langar, Guru and Dharamsal. The three cardinal principles 
of Guru’s teachings were : ‘Kirat Karo’ (earn your biead through hard 
labour), ‘Vand Chhako’ (share your earnings with others) an .‘Naam 


7. "One, Self-exi stant. Himself the Creator, 

O Nanak ! One Continueth, another never was and never will be.” 

Guru Granth Sahib, ‘Gauri Rag,’ Trans., Cunningham, J.D., A History 
of the Sikhs, Delhi, 1966, p, 330. 

8. "Religion coffsisteth not in mere words : 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious.” Trans., Macauliffe, M.A., 
The Silch Religion, Vol. I, Delhi, 1963, p. 60. 

9. "The sense of high and low, and of caste and colour; such are the illusions 
created a man.” Guru Granth, Trans. Gopal Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 
Vol. IV, New Delhi, 1987, p. 1 186. 

10. "The ignorant fools take stones and worship them. 0 Hindus, how shall 
. the stone which itself sinketh carry you across.” Trans., Macauliffe, V61. I, 

p. 326. 

11. “O Brahman, thou worshippest and propitiatest the Salagram, and deemest it 
a good act to wear a necklace of sweet basil. 

Why’ irrigate. barren land and waste thy life.” Trans. Macauliffe, op.cit., 
Vol. I, p. 61. 

12. “Householders and hermits are equal, whoever calls on the name of the 
Lord.” Guru Granth Sahib, ‘Asa Ragni,’ Trans., Cunnigham, op. cit., p. 334. 

13. "In this age few Brahmans are Brahrh.” Guru • Granth Sahib, ‘Bilawal,’ 
Trans., Cunnigham, op. cit., p. 335. 

14. DhillOn, G.S., Researches in Sikh Religion and History, Chandigarh, 1989, 
pp. 2-4. 
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Japo’ (always remember God). This resulted in building a separate and 
self-reliant community with new beliefs and institutions. 

The process of separation was carried forward by the second Sikh 
Guru Angad. He introduced the Gurmukhi script, in which he compiled 
Guru Nanak’s and his own compositions. The Guru was opposed to 
mendicancy and parasitical living. He earned his own living by twisting 
coars grass strings used for cots. The third Guru Amar Das took 
many steps which tended to break further the affiliations of the Sikhs 
with the Hindus. He introduced new forms of ceremonials for birth, 
death and marriage. He deprecated the practice of ‘Purdah* and ‘Sati,’ 
advocated monogamy, encouraged inter-caste alliances and re-marriage 
of widows. He declared that the Sikhs who were active householders 
were wholly separate from the passive and recluse ‘Udasis’ whom 
he excluded from the Sikh Society. The Guru established twenty two 
new centres or parishes Manjis for conveying the message of Guru 
Nanak to the people. These centres were supposed to cater both to the 
religious and the empirical needs of the people. Guru Ram Das, who 
succeeded him as the fourth Guru, acquired the site of the present city 
of Amritsar which became the religious capital of the Sikhs. He had 
a tank dug around which bazars or trading centres were established. 

Arjan Dev, the fifth Guru, took some very important steps for 
fortifying the Sikh identity. He raised the Harmandar and gave to the 
Sikhs a central place and shrine of their own. This was to wean away 
Sikhs from Hindu institutions like those at Hardawar, Varanasi, etc. 
He also gave the Sikhs a scripture of their own in the form of Granth 
Sahib, which they could read and understand. They did not require 
the help of Brahmin priests to read out Sanskrit text from the Vedas 
or the Upanishads, which they did not understand. It was Guru Arjan, 
who very clearly and emphatically declared that the Sikhs were an 
independent community : 

“I do not keep the Hindu fast, 
nor the Muslim Ramadan; 

I serve Him alone who is my refuge, 

I serve the one Master who is also Allah, 

I have broken with the Hindu and the Muslim, 

I will not worship with the Hindu, nor like the Muslim go to 
Mecca, 

I shall serve Him and no other, . 

I will not pi ay to idols nor say the Muslim prayer ; 
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I shall put my heart at the feet of the One Supreme Being; 

For we are neither Hindus nor Mussalmans” 1 * 

Guru made, for the principles of his religion, the Supreme sacrifice 
of his life and became the first martyr in Sikh history. Guru Arjan’s 
son and successor Guru Hargobind started military preparations. His 
resort to arms was in keeping with the last instructions of his father. 
Guru Nanak. too had rejected Ahimsa as an inviolable religious doctrine. 
Facing the Harmander, Guru Hargobind built the Akal Takhat, a seat 
of the temporal authority as distinct from Harmandir Sahib, clearly 
signifying that the Sikhs owed their primary allegiance to God. He 
also set up two flags fluttering before it as visible symbols of Miri and 
Piri, i. e., the temporal and the religious authorities. The concept of 
Miri and Piri was the natural and inevitable outcome of the doctrine 
of the combinait^'W ^f;ihe spiritual and the empirical laid down by the 
first Guru. That this combination is fundamental to the Sikh doctrine 
is clear from the fact that in Sikhism the insignia for Piri or spiritualism 
is a sword and not a rosary. Many of the misunderstandings by 
schglars of Sikhism or its history are due to their failure to have an 
adequate knowledge of the Sikh ideology. This lack of knowledge or 
sometimes bias is quite apparent among scholars drawn from pacifist 
or dichotomous religions. 

The ninth Sikh Guru Tegh Bahadur suffered martyrdom to counter 
the forces of tyranny and injustice and to uphold the freedom of man 
to practice his religion. He demonstrated that to lay down one’s life 
in defence of righteousness was a paramount religious duty. When a 
report was sent to Emperor Aurangzeb that the Guru was organising 
people (Mill at), he offered to the Guru that if he confined his acti- 
vities to prayers and preachings, he would be given grants for the 
purpose, provided he gave up his political activities. But the Guru 
declined the offer . 16 The inspiration stemming from the creative vision 
of Guru Nanak reached its climax under the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh. 

The ideal of Saint-Soldier implicit in the Miri-Piri doctrine of Guru 
Nanak fructified in the creation of the Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh. „ 
It was the objective of the Sikh society or Khalsa to restore justice 


15. Guru Granth, ‘Bhairo,’ Trans., Teja Singh, Essays in Sikhism. Lahore, 1944, 

p. 111. 

16. Haqiqat-i-Bina-o-Uruj-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan (1783 A.D.), quoted in Sher Singh’s 
article, ‘Guru Tegh Bahadur Gave .His Head for “Millat-i-nau,” in The Sikh 
Review, Voi. 39 : 2, No. 446, February 1991. 
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and harmony in the prevailing state of affairs. He created the Khaisa, 
a disciplined body of Sikhs, and conferred upon them a distinct look. 
He gave them a martial name ‘Singh’ (Lion) and prescribed five kakars 
including Kirpan and unshorn hair. In fact, the rule about keeping 
Unshorn hair started a debate and those wanting to shave hair and to 
follow Hindu customs were automatically excluded from the Sikh 
society . 17 The symbols strengthened religious discipline, gave external 
uniformity to the Sikh faith and served as aids to the preservation of 
the corporate life of the community. It is very important that the 
egalitarian principle was an accepted and practiced norm of the Sikh 
society. It is noteworthy that four out of the five Piaras (Beloved ones), 
who offered their heads to the Guru and were baptised were Shudras . 
He intended to make a complete break with the past religious tradi- 
tions through the introduction of Nash doctrine involving Kirtnash, 
Kuhash, Dharamnash, Bharamnash and Karamnash , 18 i. e., the giving 
up of all those beliefs, ideologies and practices that came in the Way of 
the sole worship of the One Supreme Being. The creation of the Khaisa 
was a unique phenomenon in the annals of man kind. It was the epotome 
of the Sikh movement. There is no evidence, whatsoever, to suggest 
that there was any other Sikh identity or society promoted by the 
Gurus or in existence in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. The Guru 
raised the Indian spirit from servility, interiority, fatalism and defeatism 
to the dynamic ideal of responsible reaction and resistance against 
tyranny and injustice. The supreme acts of martyrdom of the Guru, 
his father, mother and four sons for the cause of righteousness left 
an indelible stamp on the Sikh way of life. It is sheer idleness to think 
or suggest that the deepseated moral conditioning formed by the longest 
chain of martyrdoms could just be re-created or affected by any wish- 
ful self-interest of the British .or any other ruler. Such artificial creations 
of religious identity are unknown to history. 

During his life time Guru Gobind Singh chose Banda Singh 
Bahadur to conduct the final phase of the Sikh struggle against the 
Mughal Empire. It was under his Leadership that the Khaisa armies 
won decisive victories and shook the very foundations of the mighty 
Mughal Empire. Banda struck coins in the name of the Khaisa Panth. 
The inscriptions on the coins are significant : 


17. Ganda Singh, (ed.) Senapat’s Sri Cur Sobha, Patiala, 1967, pp. 32-33. 

18. Cunningham, J.D., op. cit., p, 64 ; Bannerjee, I.B., Evolution of the Khaisa, 
Vol. II, Calcutta, 1963, p. 116. 
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“This coin is struck as a token of our sovereignty here and here- 
after. This divine bounty flows from the sword of Nanak (Tegh-i-Nanak) 
and the victory and felicity is the gift of Guru Gobind Singh, the king 
of kings, the true Master .” 19 This coin itself clearly signifies that in 
the conciousness of the Sikhs of those times, there was complete unity 
of spirit and ideology between the first and the last Gurus and in fact 
among all Gurus. It clearly shows that the concept about differences 
in the ideologies of the first and the tenth Master is a figment of later 
arm-chair or partisan writers unknown to the Sikhs or people of the 
earlier centuries. Banda Bahadur’s seal also depicted similar thought, 
i. e., “Degh— the kettle for service, Tegh, the strength of the sword 
arm, and Fateh, the resultant victory, received by Guru Gobind Singh 
from Guru Nanak .” 20 

Under Banda’s inspiration, Sikhism became popular with the 
people of Punjab. About one lac persons embraced Sikhism. Banda and 
several hundred soliders of the Khalsa army who were arrested, kept 
their cool even in the face of death. None of them renounced his faith 
to save his Life . 21 They carried on the glorious traditions of sacrifice 
and martyrdom for the cause of righteousness handed down to them 
by the Gurus. Their blood created fertile soil for sprouting the seeds 
of Sikh glory. The Sikhs confronted the hordes of Persian and Afghan 
invaders with the same religious spirit. This was a time when a price 
was put on every Sikh head and thrice it was reported to the authorities 
that the Sikhs had been exterminated root and branch . 22 The imperial 
order for the elimination of Sikhs was directed at the destruction of 
the Nanakpanthis . 28 It did not declare them as Sikhs or Singhs or the 
Khalsa. This clearly indicated that there was no question of any 
Multiple identities among the Sikhs in the eighteenth century. The 
clear teachings of the ten Gurus and the fire of suffering and persecution 


19. Kapur Singh, Parasaraprasna (ed.), Piar Singh and Madanjit Kaur, Amritsar, 
1989, p, 233. 

20. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1977, p. 107. 

21. Ganda Singh (ed.), Early European Accounts of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1974. 

p. 188. 

22. Bhangu, Rattan Singh, Prachin PanthParkash (ed.), Bhai Vi r Singh, Amritsar, 
1962, p. 235 ; Forster, George, A Journey From Bengal to England, Vol. I, 
Patiala, 1970 pp. 312-13 ; Gupta, H.R., History of The Sikhs, Vol. II, Delhi, 
1978, p. 39. 

23. Ibid. 
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had welded the Sikhs with a unity of ideals, ethos and practices entirely 
different from those of the Hindu society with which they were surroun- 
ded. The Bani and the nash doctrine created the wall of divisions 
between them, and persecution and suffering cemented the internal 
cohesion of the community as a distinct society. There was only one 
community of Nanakpanthis, Sikhs or Khalsa whose sole founder was 
Guru Nanak. The definition of a Sikh was very clear, without any scope 
for ambiguity. There was no question of any multiple identities among 
the Sikhs. 

After a long period of turmoil, suffering and persecution, the Sikhs 
rose to political power under Ranjit Singh, who ruled under the banner 
of Sarkar-i-Khalsa. It was at this time that Hindus swelled the ranks 
of the Khalsa in the hope of temporal gains. The population of the 
Sikhs, which at one time was reported to be not more than twenty 
thousand in the 18th century now rose to the peak figure of 10-1 1 lacs 
in the times of Ranjit Singh. 24 It was not so easy for these converts 
of convenience to shed some of their beliefs and practices. Ranjit Singh 
had to spend most of his time in conquering and consolidating territor- 
ies. The result was that the Sikhs had hardly any time to set their 
house in order. It is evident that the large scale increase in the Sikh 
population was due to the new entrants who had flocked to the new 
faith not out of conviction but to put up an appearance of closer ties 
with the people in power. 25 There began a new phase of Sikhism with 
new entrants to the Sikh fold. Their ways and customs were still over 
laid with Hinduism. It was very easy for them to slide back into their 
old faith when power did not rest with the community. This was the 
first time in their history that the Sikhs could be divided into two 
categories, the first consisting of those who nursed their traditional 
culture and carried in them the spirit to suffer and sacrifice for a 
righteous cause and the second comprising the new lot with hardly any 
strong commitment to the faith. During the Guru and the post-Guru 
period there is no evidence, whatsoever, of the so called multiple 
identities.” During the phase of struggle and persecution in the 18th 
century, when to be a Sikh was to invite death, the Sikhs never had any 
ambiguity about their identity or ideals created by the ten Nanaks. And 


24. Debi Parsad, Pandit, Tarikh-i Guhhan-i-Panjb, Lucknow, 1872, p. 224; 
Cunningham, op. cit., p. 301. 

25. Dhillon, G.S., op. cit., p. 77. 
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both for the insiders and outsiders there was a single community or 
society they had created. They kept the torch of Sikhism ablaze through 
tremendous suffering and sacrifice. 

Post-Annexation Period ; With the fall of Sikh kingdom, the new 
entrants to the Sikh fold started wavering in their loyalty to Sikhism. 
The Sikhs had hardly had peace for one generation; some of these 
new entrants reverted to Hinduism and its old prejudices and practices. 16 
Still there were many for whom the border line between Hinduism and 
Sikhism became very thin and vague and they kept unsurely on the 
border line between Sikhism and Hinduism. In their outlook, character 
and behaviour they stood clearly apart from the main segment of the 
Sikh society who had a clear identity. The latter traced their lineage 
from the Guru period and had inherited the glorious tradition of 
martyrdom for the cause of righteousness. With the emergence of the 
British as the new rulers, the relationships between Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs under went a complete change. In Punjab the Hindus, who 
had looked upon the Sikhs as their protectors against the Muslims and 
were partners in power during the years of triumphs under Ranjit Singh, 
showed hardly any commitment towards Sikhism that had successfuly 
fought battles for liberty and freedom of the land and its people. With 
both the Muslim threat and the Sikh kingdom gone, the external 
pressures that had held them seemingly close to Sikhism disappeared. 
They had to redefine their mutual relationship. Apart from this, the 
role of some members of the Hindu elites during the period of annex- 
ation, a point which we shall detail later on, was far from creditable and 
created some gap between the two communities. It is note worthy that 
the Hindu Dogras and Purbias during the crucial Anglo-Sikh Wars 
deserted the Khalsa army. On the other hand, the Muslim part of the 
Khalsa army fought against the British till the end. 2 ’ Tears at the defeat 
of Sarkar-i-Khalsa were shed by Shah Muhammad, the celebrated 
Muslim poet. 

The British looked upon the Sikhs as enemies and initiated a policy 
aimed at the suppression of the ‘War-like Sikhs,” with the help of an 
army of occupation comprising 60,000 soldiers and a police force of 
15,000, largely manned by the Punjabi Muslims. 28 Special precautions 


26. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 137. 

27. Khullar, K.K., Maharaja Ranjit Singh, New Delhi, 1950, p. 185. 

28. Government Records, YI1I-II, p. 328 ; Punjab Administrative Report, 1851-53, 
pp. 41-42. 
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were taken in policing the Majha area, where Bhai Mahraj Singh and 
Narain Singh were reported to be active. 29 The royal house of the Sikhs 
was completely destroyed, It is well known that Maharani Jindan. 
called the “mother of the Khalsa” whom the British considered to be 
the root cause of all trouble, was treated very shabbily and was forced 
to leave the country. 30 The minor Maharaja Dalip Singh was made 
to resign “for himself, his heirs and successors, all rights, title and 
claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab or to any sovereign power 
whatever.” 31 The ‘Koh-i-Noor,’ considered by Dalhousie as a historical 
emblem of conquest in India, was presented to the Queen of 
England. 32 The Government confiscated all the valuables, including the 
antiques of the Sikh Raj from the Toshakhana of the Maharaja and 
also the estates of all those chiefs who had fought against the Br tish 
in the two Anglo-Sikh Wars. 33 Some of them were exiled from Punjab 
and others were kept under surveillance in their own houses. They were 
not allowed to keep arms in their possession. 34 Forts and defensive 
fortifications— practically every Sikh village had defensive bastions— 
were levelled. All military grants to the Sikh Sardars were abolished. 38 
Henry Lawrence, as head of the Board of Control, responsible for the 
administration of Punjab, recommended slight leniency towards the 
Sikh nobility. He thought and argued that it was most impolitic and 
dangerous to deprive them of their rights unfairly. But, he was over 
ruled by Governor General Dalhousie, who in pursuance of his 
Imperialistic policies, thought, that the “Jagirdars deserved little but 
maintenance.” 36 Henry Lawrence tendered his resignation over this 
issue. 

Nearly 50,000 Sikh soldiers were disbanded. 37 Hardly a tenth of 


29. Lahore Political Diaries, Vol. Ill, p. 260 ; Secret Consultation, 7 October, 
1848, No. 621 ; Fauja Singh, “Presidential Address” in Punjab History 
Conference Proceedings, Punjabi University, Patiala, November 1965, p. 139. 

30. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 70-71. 

31. Foreign Secret Consultation, No. 21, April 28, 1849. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Yadav, Kirpal Chandra, ‘British Policy Towards Sikhs 1849-57' in Harbans 
Singh and Barrier, N. Gerald (ed.). Essays in Honour of Dr Ganda Singh, 
Patiala, 1976, p. 189. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 88. 

36. Hunter, W.W., The Marquess of Dalhousie, Oxford, 1895, p 99- 

37. Yadav Kirpal Chandra, op. cit., p. 190. 
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the old army of Punjab was taken into the British pay. Although the 
terra ‘Sikh’ was used for the re-employed soldiers, few were in fact 
Sikhs. They were largely Punjabi Muslims, Gurkhas and Hindustanis 
of the Durbar army. The British officers looked upon the Sikh 
soldiers with suspicion. They were called, “dirty sepoys” 38 and many 
officers wished them to cut their hair “forgetting that the very essence 
of Sikhism lies in its locks.” 39 D. Petrie, an Assistant Director, 
Criminal Intelligence, Government of India, in a Confidential report on 
the ‘Development of Sikh Politics (1900-1911),’ wrote : 

The British adopted a very strict and rigid policy detrimental to 
the growth of Sikhism. After annexation, the Golden Temple Amritsar, 
alongwith 6 other Gurdawaras and the Gurdawara at Tarn Taran 
were practically controlled by the British authorities through a Manager 
of these Gurdawaras appointed by the British Government. The Waqf 
Act of 1851 gave the control and Management of the holy places of 
the Hindus and Muslims to the communities concerned but in the case 
of the Sikh Gurdawaras, the Act was not applied on political grounds. 
The properties of Sikh places of worship were transferred and given 
over to the Udasi Mahants and others, througout the Punjab.” 40 A 
significant blow was given by the British to the Sikh religion when, 
they conferred proprietory rights to the temple Mahants, Brahmins 
Udasis or Nirmalas," most of whom had Hindu leanings and hardly 
understood or had faith in the Sikh religion and its practices. This 
was an extremely subtle method by which the British sought to secure 
the undoing of the ideological base of the Sikhs. A comittee of nine 
Sikhs with a Government nominated Sarbrah or Warden as its head 
was appointed. After 1883, however, the Committee was quitely 
dropped and the whole control came to be vested in the Sarbrah who 
received his instructions from the Deputy Commissioner 42 The govern- 
ment wanted to maintain the Gurdawaras as channels of indirect control 
of Sikhs. 

The British rule dealt a severe blow to the socio-economic condition 


38. Ibid., p. 191. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Petrie, D. (Assistant Director, Criminal Intelligence, Government of India) ; 
‘Development in Sikh Politics (1900-1911) (A Report)’ in Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee ; Gurdwara Gazette. Amritsar, April 1969, p. 11. 

41. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 195. 

42. Teja Singh, op. cit.,p, 161. 
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of the Sikhs. Thousands of Sikh soldiers were rendered jobless. Because of 
earlier wars and consequent disturbances, the lot of the peasantly was no 
better. Instead of the Sikhs, Hindus were preferred in the civil services. 
Most of the jobs in military and police were given to the Punjabi Muslims. 
Out of the eleven Extra Assistant Commissioners, appointed by the 
Board of Control, only one was a Sikh. 4 * 

The Christian Missions which came to be established in Punjab, 
also generated a feeling of hatred and hostility towards the Sikhs. 
The Charter granted in 1600 by Queen Elizabeth of England to a 
Colonising Company spoke of “duties higher than those of Commerce.” 
If merchants must buy and sell, they must also convert. Religious 
imperialism was the first phase of British Colonial imperialism. Christian 
Missions worked under British political wings. The Missionaries estab- 
lished their centres at Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Batala, 46 Ludhiana and 
Lahore, 48 all areas of dense Sikh population. 47 Many Sikh students 
studying in Missionary schools began to despise the religion of their 
forefathers. 48 Some of them cut their hair and beards. The conversions 
of Maharaja Dalip Singh and Raja Harnam Singh of Kapurthala were 
serious and deliberated blows at the roots of the community. Further, 
the growing success of Missionaries in their evangelical work, with the 
support of the Government was an overt measure against the Sikhs. Sir 
John Lawrence used to make annual contribution of Rupees five hundred 
towards missionary activities. 49 Some of the Missionarie openly condem- 
ned the Sikh institutions, tradition and Gurus. They called the Guru 
Granth a “heathen scripture. ” 60 The Administrative Report (1849-51) 
noted : “The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical policy is rapidly going where 


43. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 94n. 

44. Maunier, Rene, The Sociology of Colonies, Vol. I, London, 1949, p, 171. 

45. W.H. McLeod, a protagonist of some obviously odd and incongruous and 
superficial formulations about Sikh history has lived and worked at this centre. 

46. Clark, Robert A Brief, Account of Thirty Years of Missionary Work in the 
Punjab and Sindh, Lahore, 1883, pp. 18-19, 66. 

47. The most notable of these Missionaries societies were the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, the Church of England, the Cambriage Mission, the Baptist 
Mission and the Church of Scotland. 

48. Government of India, Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, p. 117. 

49. Clark, Robert, op. cit., pp. 44-45 ; Letters o f Queen Victoria 137 SI, Vol. Ill, 
London, 1908, pp. 68-69. 

50. Archer, John Clark, The Sikhs, Princeton, 1946, p. 266. 
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Sikh political ascendency has already gone These men joined (Sikhism) 

in thousands and they now desert in equal numbers... The sacred tank 
of Amritsar is less thronged than formerly, and the attendance at annual 
festivals is diminishing yearly. Initiatory ceremony for adult persons 
is now rarely performed... Gurmuki is rapidly falling into desuetude. The 
Punjabi as a spoken language is also losing- its currency and degenerating 
into a merely provincial and rustic dialect.” 61 A series of discreditable 
manouevres, interference with the local customs, feverish activity of 
the Christian missions and the attempts to westernise the Sikh culture 
filled the Sikhs with alarm. 

Sikhs and Mutiny : During the Mutiny of 1857, the Muslims sought 
the restoration of the rule of Muslim princes and rulers and the Hindus 
hoped to put the Marathas rulers back into power. The princes of the 
two communities had a unity of purpose in putting up a common front 
against a common enemy, the British. Because of the earlier British 
repression of the Sikhs, they were too disorganised to think of putting 
up a united leadership to reclaim their lost kingdom. The community 
was leaderless. 52 Moreover the situation in the Punjab was quite different 
from the one that prevailed in the rest of India. An important 
and the main factor was that the Sikhs had nursed a serious grudge 
against the Purbias and the Dogras who, despite the Sikhs having never 
given them any cause fox offence, had by their betrayal and other 
overt and covert acts, helped the British during the Anglo-Sikh Wars 
and later in the annexation of Punjab. The British used this Sikh 
grievance and consequent “natural hatred” towards the Purbias. Kavi 
Khazan Singh in this work, ‘Jangnama Dilli,’ written in 1858 mentions 
that the Sikh participation against the Purbia soldiers was in reaction 
to their boast that they had vanquished the Sikhs in 1 845-46 and in 
1848-49. 53 Another contemporary observer noted : “The animosity 


51 . Selections from the Records o f the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. VI, General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories ,1852-53, 
p. 498, in Yadav, Kirpal Chandra, op. cit., p. 196. 

52. In the Central Punjab, there was a dispossessed aristocracy which had “been 
brow beaten and rendered invert by a calculated official policy of intimidation 
and suppression with the beginning of the British Rule in the Punjab.” 
Fauja Singh (ed.). History of Punjab, Vol. VIII, See article by the editor on 
‘Kuica Movement.” 

53 Khazan Singh, ‘Jangnama Dilli’ in Ashok, Shamsher Singh (ed ), Prachin 
Varan Te Jangnama, Amritsar, 1971, pp. 324-48. 
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between the Sikhs and the Poorbias is notorious. The former gave 
out that they would not allow the latter to pass through their country. 
It was, therefore, determined to take advantage of this ill-feeling and 
to stimulate it by the offer of rewards for every Hindoostanee sepoy 
who should be captured.” 64 The bitter memories of Purbia cooperation 
with the British were so fresh in the minds of the Sikhs that any 
coalition between the two became impossible. The people who now 
claimed to be fighters for freedom were the same who, eight years 
earlier, had actively helped the British to usurp Sikh sovereignty. The 
pleas of Purbias were so hollow and incongruous with their earlier 
conduct that they fell on deafears to the aggrieved Punjabi Sikhs and 
Muslims whose independence they had helped the British to rob. 
Besides it is a well accepted view that the risings in 1857 were just 
revolts by the princes to regain their feudal or territorial rights. It was 
far from being any ideological struggle, or for any common Indian 
interest. In this context the Sikhs in the background of their rule in 
Punjab and egalitarian tradition could hardly be expected to side with 
Muslims and Hindu prir.cj to regain their kingdoms, nor could religious 
taboos which affected Hindu and Muslim sentiments, against many 
of which the Sikh GurUs had led a crusade, could in any measure 
inflame Sikh sentiments. It was on account of all this that “the Punjab 
was not affected by the rebellion which convulsed the rest of northern 
India. Punjabi Mussalmans turned a deaf ear to their Hindustani 
co-religionists’ exhortation of ‘Jihad’ against the pig eating despoilers 
of Islam. Punjabi Hindus and, with greater reason, the Sikhs refused 
to listen to the belated appeal to save Hindu Dharma from beef-eating 
foreigners who used cow to grease their cartridges.” 56 However, there 
were stray cases of Sikhs joining the mutineers. It was reported that a 
large number of Sikhs gathered at Ropar and declared the Khalsa Raj 
for which the leader of the band was immediately put to death. A Sikh 
Chief Raja Nahar Singh was executed for supporting the cause of the 
rebels. Since annexation Bhai Maharaj Singh had moved from village 
to village in Majha region and incited the people to rebel. 56 

The cis-Satluj chiefs of Patiala, Malerkotla, Kalsia, Nabha, Faridkot 
and find, alongwith their mercenary forces, rendered full help to the 
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British in suppressing their rebellion. These chiefs owed their existence 
to the British and were always outside main Punjab, being hostile to 
Ranjit Singh. They still remembered with gratitude the support extended 
to them by the British against Maharaja Ranjit Singh. But for the 
British protection, Ranjit Singh would have overpowered them long 
ago. The British had guaranteed them full protection ever since the 
proclamation of 1809 (Treaty of Amritsar). Very few scholars have 
studied the role of the Sikhs in the Mutiny in its true historical perspec- 
tive. In the opinion of M.A. Rahim : “Disarmament of people, 
dismantling of fortifications, disbanding of the Khalsa Army, suppre- 
ssion of the Sikh gentry, stationing of a large army and police in the 
Punjab and various other measures were taken to cow down the brave, 
militant and turbulent Khalsa nation into humble submission. ..so that 
the Khalsa rtaay not be allowed to recover its prestige and reconstitute 
its army.” 57 Similarly, Evans Bell believes that the Khalsa was bound 
to feel discomfited for their Gurus had been discredited and their union 
had been dissolved. 58 

Although the Mutiny did not spread to Punjab, the British did 
not look upon the Sikhs as trustworthy. They knew that Punjab was 
still seething with disaffection. Therefore, they kept a strict vigil over 
their fallen enemies. A big force consisting of 60,000 soldiers and 15,000 
police personnel was stationed in Punjab to exercise control in the 
event of an emergency. There was one soldier for every forty persons. 
Thus, peace in Punjab was preserved at the point of bayonet. A 
Government report for this time noted : ‘‘A spirit of nationality and 
military ambition still survives in the minds and hearts of thousands 
among Sikhs, It was vain to suppose that thoughts of future triumphs 
and future independence did not cross the imagination of these people 
or that aspirations of restoring the Khalsa Raj were not excited during 
the summer of 1857. Universal revolt in the Punjab would have broken 
out if Delhi had not fallen into our hands’.’ 59 Despite recruitment 
from Punjab during and after the revolt, the total number of Sikh 
soldiers by May 1858 stood at 13,334 as against 20,027 Mohamm- 
andans.* 0 
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As detailed above, it is evident that the Sikh soldiers who had 
joined the British army in 1857 were, by and large, drawn from the 
cis-Satluj states, whose rulers during Ranjit Singh’s rule owed their 
very existence to British bayonets and who even during the Anglo-Sikh 
Wars were obviously sympathetic to the British and not to the Sikhs. 
In fact, the Sikhs of Punjab were virtually segregated from the rest of 
India by the intervening cis-Satluj states and the adjacent Hill and 
Dogra rulers, who had been traditionally pro-Delhi. So far as the 
Hill-Rajas were concerned their hostility towards the Gurus and the 
Sikhs dated from the Mughal period. 

British Policy after Mutiny : With the transfer of authority from the 
East India Company to theCrown.it had become the declared policy 
of the British to give due respect to the religious sensibilities of each 
community, to raise army regiments on communal lines and to ensure 
that every community, and not the Sikh community alone, observed 
its separate religious discipline. The immediate cause leading to the 
Mminy had been the greased catridges smeared with the fat of cows 
and swines. This had outraged the feelings of both Hindus, to whom 
the cow was sacred, and Muslims for whom the swine was unclean. 
The British Government had learnt a good lesson, and its policy, in 
reference to the Indian religions, was radically altered. While deciding 
to raise regiments on communal lines, the British also kept, in view 
the prejudice of the caste Hindus, especially in matters pertaining to 
eating from a common mess and living together under the same roof 
in the military barracks. Government not only maintained the religious 
identity of the units but also respected the religious taboos of the 
soldiers, and even allowed each Brahmin to cook his food separately.® 1 
In the new native army the number of high castes was reduced. 
A soldier in each regiment was required to take oath to allegiance on 
his respective scripture by the help of his own priest at his own place 
of worship. Soldiers were allowed to use their own communal war cries. 
This new policy was in no way designed to further one religion 
at the cost of the other. A notable decision was taken to reduce the 
number of native sepoys in the Indian army and to increase the strength 
of the European soldiers. There was an overall decrease of 40 per- 
cent in the total strength . of the native soldiers but an increase of 60 
per cent in the number of European troops. It was established principle 
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of the British policy for the period since 1858 that the native troops 
should not exceed more than 40 per cent of the total army. 

Many scholars like Fox, McLeod, Rajiv Kapur and Barrier have 
wrongly highlighted the recruiting policy of the British in maintaining 
religious neutrality and freedom, as if this policy had only related to 
the Sikhs Actually as we have stated, it was a general policy regarding 
the maintenance of religious neutrality and status quo concerning each 
community. It is, therefore, incorrect that the British policy either in 
any manner related only t'o the Sikhs, or that it had introduced any 
religious practice that had not been in existence earlier in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. It is therefore, an • idle prejudice to suggest that 
the British chose any particular of the Khalsa identity. In relation to 
every community the British accepted what was the authentic and the 
typical. In fact, any partiality or prejudice in the choice of any sect 
would unnecessarily have raised criticism, which the British wanted 
to avoid, being contrary to their new religious policy of neutrality. 
Here it is relevant to give the statement of Henry Lawrence quoted by 
Barrier in his article, ‘The Punjab Government and Communal Politics, 
1870-1908’ : “My men are expected extend equal rights to ajl native 
religions and to align with none.” 62 On the basis of the above state- 
ment and other facts Barrier concludes that “the first Punjab adminis- 
tration thus responded to a communal problem with religious impartia- 
lity.” 63 In fact the burden of his entire article is to suggest British 
neutrality towards different religious ccmnnmities in Punjab and defend 
them against the charge of creating communal divisions. It is difficult 
to understand what climatic change has occurred or interests have 
over-weighed with the same author that later he writes that, “the 
British also played an important . role by supporting, the maintenance 
of separate Sikh identity for military purposes.” 64 Because, it is normally 
unusual for an author to give on the one hand a clean chit to the 
British for their avowed and practical neutrality towards the three 
communities in Punjab, and, on the other hand, strongly to endorse 
the oft-repeated charge of Hindu politicians that the Hindu-Sikh divide 
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in Punjab is a British creation to serve their partisan interests. Besides, 
this religious policy regarding various communities had been formulated 
by the British long before the publication of pamphlets by the Singh 
Sabha at the fag end of the 19th century. Here it is very important to 
mention that the British religious policies regarding communal practices 
in the army were strictly governed by their own self-interests, so as to 
maintain the loyalty of the soldiers. The important and authentic fact 
is that both for the Muslim rulers of the 16th to 18th centuries and 
the British rulers of the 19th century, there was only one reality or 
identity, namely, the Sikhs, Nanakpanthis or Khalsa with which they 
battled or dealt with. Any other identity existed neither in the field 
of religion, society, politics nor even in fiction or imagination. The 
religious realities the British found, were dealt with uniformly by their 
religious policy of self-interest; they did not choose any one, ignore any 
one, or promote any one. It is only the split vision of some interested 
modern writers that raises the phantoms of plural images that for the 
rulers and historians of the times were non-existent. 

But the British knew full well that the centres of Sikh strength and 
inspiration were their scripture, ideology and Gurdwaras. In fact, the 
British were very vigilant and particular in ensuring that the Sikh 
Gurdawaras were kept in the hands of the Hindu Mahants and Pujaris 
so that the Sikhs who were traditionally known to draw their religious 
vigour, vitality and inspiration from their ideology and holy places, 
some of which associated with the martyrdoms and struggles of the 
Gurus against the rulers, were, through the Government policy and 
their appointed managers, segregated from their glorious tradition and 
corrupted ideologically. 

Recruitment to the army was made, keeping in view, the qualities 
of fine physique and a military background and tradition. The British, 
no doubt, had preference for martial races but the Sikhs were not the 
only martial race recruited in the Indian army. There were many Muslim 
tribes and Hindu castes like the Pathans and Dogra Rajputs with ma rtial 
traditions, who provided good recruiting grounds for the British. 
This is amply borne out by a contemporary report in the Army Book : 

“At present the Sikhs, together with the other inhabitants of the 
Punjab, whether Hindu, as the Dogra (Rajputs), or Mohammadan as 
the Punjabi Musalmans, and the Pathan Musulmans, the latter being 
descendants of Afghan or other Asiatic invaders of India, are reckoned 
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among our best and most willing soldiers.” 86 

M.S Leigh observes : — 

“Although the Sikhs pi oduced a percentage of recruits during the 
First World War greatly in excess of their percentage in the population 
of Punjab, the fact remains that out of the 3,70,609 combatants recruited 
from Punjab, 1,90,078 (51.4%) were Muslems and “only” 97,016 (26%) 
were Sikhs-” 66 

In fact, the lower Hindu contribution to recruits is rot due to any 
selective policy of the Government but is due to the Hindu population 
in Punjab being largely urban and well-off in trading and business and, 
for that matter, being reluctant by tradition to accept risks and hazards 
of a military career. 

Attacks on Sikh Identity : The Government of India Act of 1858, 
which transferred the authority from the East India Company to the 
Crown brought the Sikhs directly under the Imperial rule. After the 
loss of political power, a sense of despair pervaded the Sikh society. 
An editorial in the K/ia/sa Advocate sums up the situation : 

“False Gurus grew up in great numbers whose only business was to 
fleece their flock and pamper their own self-aggrandisement. Properly 
speaking, there was no Sikhism. Belief in the Gurus was gone. The 
idea of brotherhood in Panth was discarded.” 87 

Under the circumstances the discerning Sikh mind knew full well 
that while the chances of engaging themselves successfully in a political 
battle with the British were slim, it was essential to invoke and strengthen 
its religious base which was their very source of zeal and vigour. 

Advent of Christian missions and spread of western education and 
science also provoked self-understanding. Naturally, the Sikh mind 
looked back on its history and ideology with a clear-discerning eye. 

The ideologically and politically conscious wing of the Sikhs was 
being calculatedly curbed and kept under virtual surveillance. It was a 
tremendous task to revive the purity of the Sikh doctrine and to rid the 
faith and its institutions of wrong accretions and adulterations in order 
to maintain its independence. It was under great difficulties that the 
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Sikhs started their struggle for survival in the mid-nineteenth century. 
They rightly realised that before they could consciously and usefully start 
any political struggle with the British masters, they had to revive and 
reinvigorate their religious understand and discipline. Like the Sikh 
Gurus, who had undone the social and religious trammels of Hindu 
dogmatism and created new motivations and traditions in the Sikh 
society before preparing and taking up the struggle against political 
oppression, the Sikhs at this time decided first to reinforce their socio* 
religious base and strength before taking up the political challenges. 

Contrary to what is generally imagined, the fall of the Sikh kingdom 
was an episode in the turbulent history of the Sikhs, rather than the 
close of an epoch. The proudest outcome. of the apparent disaster was 
that it forced Sikhism to exist on the strength of its own ideology and 
tradition. As has happene i so often in history, annexation of a kingdom 
was followed by religious and political suppressions. The freedom of 
conscience of the Sikh people was curbed. The period between 1849 and 
the rise of the Singh Sabha was a time of acute pain, trauma, distress, 
confusion and even of some dispair in the Sikh society, which had 
altogether to face multifarious problems. The British were too conscious 
to ignore the political potential of their foe that had given them the 
greatest challenge. Obviously, they were keen that the political obje stives 
of the community should be kept permanently frustrated. For this end, 
they had taken away and converted the Sikh Maharaja Dalip Singh and 
virtually exiled the entire family of Rapjit Singh. Similarly, the 
principal political Sardars were also curbed or hunted out. Such a thing 
for an erstwhile victor was natural to do and the Sikhs had no illusions 
in this regard. The British knew very well that the entire vigour and 
strength of the Sikhs lay in their religious zeal and it was their religion 
from which they derived their entire inspiration and power. Therefore, 
with their uncanny understanding they made sure that the Sikh religious 
places were kept in hands that were hostile to the thesis of the Gurus 
and sought to divert them to the ritual isticmaze of Hinduism. 88 

The contrast is very significant. Whereas the British restored the 
territory and kingdoms of princes and persons wh o had revolted during 
the British rule, they made sure that none from the family of the 
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Maharaja or the Sikh Sardars were allowed to have an , opportunity to 
regain the leadership of the Khalsa because in the cate of the Sikhs, 
they knew, they were dealing not with individuals, but with a people 
a nation imbued with an ideology of liberty and independence. The Sikh 
princes kept were those who had always been non-leaders of the 
community and outside the pale of Sarkar-i-Khaha. 

The Second Part of the attack on Sikh religion was the arrival of 
Christian missionaries in the heart of Central Punjab under the political 
wings of the British. Their activities and propoganda as already 
indicated were significantly subversive to the Sikh religion. In fact, 
the missionaries sought in every way to facilitate the colonial expansion 
of Britain by objectively acting as agents for their country’s big capital. 
They were often unofficial consuls. Third is the process and thinking 
that starts at the time of a ship feared to be sinking. As the bulk of 
converts of convenience were from Hinduism, most of whom had 
neither shed their old practices and prejudices nor their socio-ritual 
connections with their parent community, they started reversion to that 
fold as also revival of their affinities with the Hindus. That this trend 
took the form of a serious attack is evident from the virulent activities 
of Pt. Sardha Ram Phillauri, a top Sanatanist Hindu leader, considered 
to be an agent of the British. He spoke even from the precints of 
Darbar Sahib , 89 With the cooperation of British nominess in charge 
of it. With the rise of Arya Samaj, it also started propaganda against 
the Sikh religion and vicious personal attacks on the Gurus. Phillauri 
delivered a series of lectures at Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, in which he 
made disparaging remarks against all the Sikh Gurus. 7 ” He also published 
a book entitled Si khan de Raj di Vithiya in which he misinterpreted 
the teachings of the Sikh Gurus . 71 The book was prescribed in the 
Oriental College Lahore, as a subject of study . 72 Such distorted accounts 
of Sikhism and Sikh history undermined the prestige of the community. 
And all this could not happen without the British patronage. Though 
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the British were on the one hand claiming a policy of neutrality towards 
Indian religions they were fully and approvingly aware of this multi- 
pronged attack on the Sikh sources of strength, their religious places, 
and ideology. 

Tne difficulty of some present day arm chair scholars is their failure 
to understand the unity of the Sikh ideology and the immeasurable 
strength and zeal the Sikhs derive from their ideology and the lives of 
the Gurus. The reality is that both the Mughal and the British rulers 
were well aware of this intimate connection between the life-affirming 
moral zeal of the Sikhs and their religion and places of worship. With 
this awareness in mind Diwan Lakhpat Rai 73 (supported by Yahya Khan) 
and the Afghan invaders led by Ahmed Shah Abdali sought to destroy 
Darbar Sahib and fill its sacred tank. 74 Similarly, Massa Rangar tried 
to have his indulgent orgies at the sacred precincts of this great centre 
of Sikhism. 75 The British also tried to weaker and control the Sikh 
community by extending support to the anti-Sikh Mahants and Pujaris 
of the Sikh temples. 76 

In the beginning of 1873 four Sikh students of the Mission High 
School, Amritsar, under the influence of the Missionaries, offered 
themselves to be converted to Christianity, 77 There were protest meetings 
all over the province and prominent Sikh leaders persuaded the boys 
not to abandon their faith. But the incident served as an eye-opener 
to the Sikhs. Sikhism, at this time, came under severe attack. In this 
state of affairs the traditional Sikh ethos was bound to t act. 

Birth of Singh Sabha : With a view to mustering fore s for an all 
round Panthic upliftment, some prominent Sikhs inch ng Harsha 
Singh Dhupia, Thakur Singh Sandhawalia, Baba Sir Khem ->mgh Bedi 
and Raja Bikrarn Singh Kapurthala, convened a meeting in Amritsar in 
July 1873. The meeting was attended by leading Sikh chiefs, Sardars, 
Gianis, Pujaris and Mahants of the Sikh Gurdwaras of Amritsar and 
the adjoining districts. 78 The new association, Sri Guru Singh Sabha, 
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Amritsar, was formed on July 28, 1873. 79 The object of the Singh Sabha 
was to take up social, religious and educational programmes. 80 But 
most of the leaders of the Amritsar Singh Sabha being drawn from the 
rich, the upper, the privileged and the British-supported strata of the 
Sikh society, were not ready to shed their old prejudices against the 
low-caste Sikhs. They sided with the Mahants and Pujaris. This created 
a gulf between the high and the low-caste Sikhs and, thus, the movement 
failed to gain the support of the masses, because the behaviour of the 
Mahants and Pujaris was clearly contrary to the basic tenets and practi- 
ces of Sikhism. 81 Baba Khem Singh Bedi tried to wield absolute control 
over the activities of the Sabha. Being a direct descendant of Guru 
Nanak, he aspired for reverence due to a Guru and claimed some 
privileges. His followers called him avtar (incarnation of God). 82 He 
wanted a well-furnished seat ( gudela ) for himself even in the present 
of the Holy Granth. 83 This shocked the Sikh feelings 84 

The Amritsar group adopted and approved anti-Sikh practices like 
discrimination, idol-worship and personal worship and made ideological 
distortions. 85 Naturally, persons conversant with the Sikh tradition 
objected to all these aberrations resulting in a schism and formation of 
the Lahore Singh Sabha in November 1879 . 8S It is significant to say that 
the chief organisers of the Sabha were devoted Sikhs with humble 
beginnings, whereas the Amritsar group was clearly British backed. 
The Lahore Singh Sabha developed a broad and comprehensive outlook. 
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mating no distinction between the high and low-caste Sikhs and extend- 
ing its activities both to the urban and rural masses of Punjab. They 
preached aad practised Sikh value system as required by the Guru 
Granth. Taey strongly opposed the institution of human worship and 
regarded all men as equals. 87 They judged a man by his worth and 
not by his birth. Bhai Gurmukh Singh made an appeal to the Sikhs 
of all castes and classes, to enlist themselves as volunteers of the newly 
formed Sabha and to carry its message to every nook and corner of 
the Punjab. 88 

The religious revival under Singh Sabha was a protest against forms 
and ceremonies and class distinctions based on birth. It was ethical 
in its preference for a pure heart, the law of love, and good works. 
This religious revival was the work of the people, of the masses, and 
not of the classes. At its head were leaders like Ditt Singh, Gurmukh 
Singh and others, who sprang chiefly from the lower orders of the 
society — Ramdasias, weavers, cooks, clerks, shopkeepers, peasants 
rather than the gilded gentry. Thus, the gulf between the privileged and 
the British-backed and the Sikh oriented groups started and continued. 
And, it is this basic difference which some of the scholars ignore. 

Whereas the appeal of the Amritsar Singh Sabha was mostly 
confined to the personal pockets of influence of its leaders, that of the 
Lahore Singh Sabha went further and touched the hearts of the general 
mass of the community. Lahore party sent its Parcharaks (preachers) 
even in the interior of the State to spread the message of Sikhism 
among hundreds and thousands of the village folks, who constituted 
the backbone of the Sikh community and without whose cooperation 
no movement could acquire a mass base. Simultaneously, the Lahore 
Singh Sabha opened branches in many towns. By 1882, the Lahore 
Singh Sabhas sprang up atjplaces like Peshawar, Bannu, Kohat, Ebetabad, 
Juliundur, Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Patiala, Simla, Jhelum, Ludhiana, 
Ambala, Quetta, Multan and Jind. 89 Lahore Singh Sabha served as a 
model for all these Sabhas. Since the Lahore Singh Sabha was working 
in line with the Singh tradition and the Amritsar Singh Sabha was 
concerned only in maintaining their own personal position and privileges 
very soon except for three Singh Sabhas, ail rural and urban Singh 
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Sabha joined the Lahore Sabha . 90 

McLeod calls the section of the Singh Sabha that promoted the Sikh 
identity the “stronger” one. This statement begs the question. The 
real question to answer, which McLeod avoids, is why it proved to be 
the stronger, the better and the wiser leadership. For there is no reason 
to assume that the Lahore Singh Sabha. was in material respects more 
influential. In fact from the angle of social status, and available 
resources, the Lahore Singh Sabhaites were men of meagre means and 
belonged to the lowest class and castes. On the other hand the Amritsar 
Singh Sabha belonged to the gilded gentry including Knights and Princes, 
who looked to the British as their masters. Thus, if the British had 
their way, they would have their designs executed through their own and 
rich loyalists who looked upto them both for their gained strength and 
future prospects. By none of the normal socio-economic factors can 
the Lahore Singh Sabha be called the stronger one. What McLecd seems 
to conceal by calling them stronger is the moral strength and vigour which 
they drew from the Guru Granth and the lives of the Gurus Hence 
McLeod’s own reluctant admission of the strength of the Lahore Singh 
Sabha demolishes the very basis of his argument that the Sikh identity 
which the Lahore party espoused was either a created or a planted one, 
or not the only original one. McLeod seems to conceal the fact, of which 
he could not be unaware, that originally the only Singh Sabha with all its 
branches was headed by the rich and gilded gentry. It is later that on 
ideological grounds some junior and unprivileged members broke away 
from it and formed the Lahore Singh Sabha. 

No political, economic or social factor in any sense contributed to 
its growth and spread except its ability to invoke the Sikh doctrines in 
the Guru Granth. It is still later that all except three branches of the old 
Singh Sabha shifted their affiliation from the old to new Singh Sabha. We 
do not think it is fair for a scholar to suppress or omit such a fact and to 
suggest to the reader that the British supported the Lahore Singh Sabha 
because it was the “stronger” one. The Lahore Sabha’s appeal to the 
masses lay in the Sikh doctrines and not in any material, British or 
social factor. It appears the author has been unable to shed the condi- 
tioned bias that is naturally associated with long years of functioning 
in Christian Missionary organisations in Punjab. 
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Again there arose a schism in the first meeting of the newly consti- 
tuted Khalsa Diwan (on April 11, 1883), when Baba Khem Singh Bedi 
suggested that the title of the Singh Sabha should be changed to Sikh 
Singh Sabhas- 91 The object was to include the Sehjdhari Sikhs. But 
the proposal was considered motivated, being only a method to include 
under the garb Hindu followers of the gilded Bedis making regular 
offerings to them. It was straight away opposed and rejected. At this 
time, these Bedis alongwith Thakur Singh Sandhawalia and their 
followers were inspired by their personal interests in restoring the rule 
of Dalip Singh. 92 They were planning to support Dalip Singh to come 
to Punjab to reclaim his lost kingdom. Sandhawalia, who was related 
to Dalip Singh, went to England in 1884 on invitation of the latter. 
As things were, it would have been naive to hope that any worth while 
political rebellion could be organised in the State. For, the British, 
with their experience of 1857, were quite cautious and alert, and they 
sent back Dalip Singh from Aden. 

The Lahore leaders strictly wanted to adhere to the Sikh ideology 
as enjoined in the Guru Granth and practised in the tradition. The 
Baba desired to assume the role of a spiritual guide and the Raja 
aspired to become the temporal head of the whole community. 93 Baba 
was, therefore, ready to allow some laxity in maintaining the five 
symbols. 94 The Lahore group maintained that Sikhism was as proclaimed 
by the Guru Granth, the Gurus and the Sikh tradition. They laid 
emphasis on Rehat prescribed by the Tenth Guru. They did not tolerate 
any attempted compromise with Hinduism. 95 

The activities of the Singh Sabha were focussed on the deprecation 
of un-Sikh like customs and social evils and the encouragement of 
modern education. The revivalist impulse strirred the Sikhs to an 
awareness of their faith and impelled them to resuscitate the essential 
contents of Sikh beliefs. It was a trying time for the Sikhs, because 
their religion was under serious attack from the resurgent Arya Samaj 
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section of the Hindus . 96 In this context, the move of the Amritsar 
Singh Sa,bha to own and promote Hindu practices among their followers 
had to be reppelled as a serious departure from the Sikh tradition. 
Hence, Singh Sabha had to fight on many fronts against the Arya 
Samaj, against the Christian missionaries, against the British-backed 
elite of their own community, and against the corruption of the British 
patronised Mahants and Pujaris who practiced anti-Sikh rites at the 
sacred Sikh shrines. The Sikh literature was collected, scanned, edited 
and complied Amongst these was Bhai Kahn Singh’s well-known work 
‘Mahan Kosh’ and the ‘Ham Hindu Nahin’ (Sikhs are not Hindu) as 
a rejoinder to the Arya Samaj propaganda that the Sikhs were Hindus. 

The British government at this time was also ready to “encourage 
freedom of thought, ideas of reforms on modern lines and even social 
revolt so long as these did not touch the dangerous ground of politics .” 97 
The Government appreciated the division of people’s attention from 
politics to religious and social reform. It refrained from adopting 
any such policy as would further antagonise the Sikhs arouse their 
military instincts and remind them of their lost glory The following 
remarks of Lord Lawrence are note-worthy in this connection '■ “The 
Sikhs were the bravest and the most chivalrous race in India and they 
now seemed disposed to submit with manly self-restraint to our superior 
power, if only we use it with equity and toleration .” 98 

The British were extra cautious in dealing with the Sikhs and this 
is borne by observation of Sir Richard Temple : “Sikhism, though quiet 
and loyal at present, is one of those inflammble things of which a spark 
might kindle into a flame. Its idiosyncrasy and susceptibilities are 
thoroughly understood by the Punjab authorities and its fidelity to the 
Emprie is well preserved. It would stand proof against many trials and 
temptations, but if tried over much, it would re-assert itself and would 
assume the leadership of a national movement .” 99 This emphasizes two 

96. Durga Parsad, An English Translation of the Satyrath Parkash, Lahore, 1904, 
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important realities of the day. First, that Sikhism was not an amorphous, 
ambiguous or confused and dispersed reality. Because of its ideology 
and a community having been welded into a society of religious heroes, 
and its history of suffering and martyrdoms, under the severest trials, 
it was a society with the greatest potential. This is the assessment 
of an important erstwhile adversary. Secondly, his objective which is 
clear enough, is to see that the enormous potential, does not get to be 
used or exploited against them. For that matter, while it was natural, 
as we shall see, for the adversary slowly to erode that potential, Temple 
suggests that it would be unwise unnecessarily to provoke the Sikhs 
regarding minor issues, lest the inflammable material should explode 
against them. Accordingly, it would be naive for any historian not to 
understand the British policies and the course of events, or ignore the 
assessment of the chief British actors of the times. 

Sir Richard Temple’s expression of British policy is extremely 
revealing of the British mind. So far as the Sikhs were concerned they 
very well understood the natural and logical basis of that policy, namely, 
that while the British would not mind helping and placating the Sikhs 
on minor and non-essential issues, they would never tolerate any sufferance 
of their political interests. It is for this reason that both the Singh 
Sabhas had incorporated a clause in their constitution that they would 
not indulge in political matters. 

Political Suppression of the Sikhs : The last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was primarily devoted to reviving the strength of the 
community by educating them in their religion and tradition. The 
main emphasis was in social and religious fields. Having discreetly 
reconstructed these aspects of the Sikh society, slowly and surely the 
Singh Sabha Movement took up the political problems as well. With 
the formation of the Chief Khalsa Diwan in 1902, there came a 
significant change in the attitude of the Singh Sabha leaders towards 
politics. In the beginning of the twentieth century, the raising tide of 
political consciousness and the new born awareness arising from the 
regeneration brought about by the Singh Sabha movement prompted 
the leaders of the Chief Khalsa Diwan to play their role in the political 
life of the province. They took it upon themselves “to safeguard the 
political rights of the Sikhs.” 100 

The passing of the Universities Act, in 1904, which required greater 
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official control over the management of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
made the Diwan leaders sceptical of British intentions. 101 Even the 
proposal of the Government to give an annual grant of rupees ten 
thousand to the College, provided the constitution of the managing 
body was maintained according to the wishes of the Government, was 
viewed to be fraught with mischief. In 1907, a fresh controversy 
erupted when the Government forced Sardar Dharam Singh, who was 
working in an honorary capacity as the Engineer-in-charge of the 
College, to be replaced by a European engineer. Major Hill. The 
College Managing Committee dissociated itself from the activities of 
this Government appointed engineer. This resulted in a direct confron- 
tation betw'een the College Governing Council and the Government. 
The Punjab, Lahore, in its issue dated May 1, 1908, observed: “One 
can imagine the plight of students studying in Khalsa College whose 
management is going to be dominated by the Christians.” The government 
authorities handed over the management of the College to a nominated 
body with the Commissioner as Chairman, and later on June 10, 1908 
forced a new constitution on the Governing Body. 10 - 1 

In November 1908, one member of the House of Commons raised 
a question in the British Parliament, whether the Government of India 
was aware of the fact that the new management of the Khalsa College 
had created resentment among the Sikhs and whether the Government 
was doing anything to remove this resentment. 103 Master Sunder Singh 
of Lyallpur wrote a book, Ki Khalsa Kalaj Sikhan Da Hai ?' in which 
he clearly stated that the government control over the Khalsa College 
had hurt the national pride of the Sikhs. He accused the British of 
having taken over the college in the same dishonest manner as it had 
annexed the Punjab. 104 D. Petrie, Assistant Director, Criminal Intelli- 
gence, mentions the sentiments of a Sikh student of Khalsa College, 
who after the Amritsar Educational Conference expressed himself as 


101. “I had come to regard the Khalsa College, Amritsar, as Government College 
minus Government discipline. No member had a free hand in it, hence it was 
idle to think of doing any constructive work without the previous sanction of 
the Government.” Lakshman Singh, Bhagat, op. eit., p. 203. 
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follows : 

“I am not afraid to die. All life is sacrifice. 

If I had been allowed to live, I might have done great things by 
sacrifice. 

Until the nation realises that lives must be sacrificed, it will never 
come to anything.” 104 

Petrie also stated that a Khalsa College student had been openly advising 
people in his village not to serve British Government any more. 

The year of 1907 saw the beginning of a political agitation in the 
Punjab in connection with the colonisation Bill of 1907, which was 
considered to be unduly oppressive to the Punjabi agriculturists. The 
Bill was passed on the assumption that the land was the property of 
the Government and the farmer was a mere tenant. This was contrary 
to the prevailing notions of peasant-proprietorship, continuing from the 
times of Banda Bahadur. The districts most affected by the new measure 
were Lyallpur and Rawalpindi, mainly colonised by the Sikhs. Some 
Singh Sabha preachers (Updeshaks) like Jagat Singh Vpdeshak and 
Harbans Singh Attari were accused by the Government of instigating 
the agriculturists against the authorities. 108 The students of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar also organised a protest demonstration against Sir 
Charles Rivaz, the Lt. Governor of the Punjab. 106 Agitation concerning 
the Colonisation Bill was an important event. The chief strength of 
the Sikhs was a bold peasantry that possessed proprietory rights in 
their lands. This was an important Sikh reform different from the 
Zimindari system in most other parts of India. Under the Colonisation 
Bill, the British proposed that the peasant would not have the prop- 
riettory rights which they had during the Sikh rule. This was felt to 
be an important step to reduce the economic, social and political 
strength of the colonists, most of whom were Sikhs. They reacted 
against this contemplated erosion of their socio-economic base. This 
reaction of the Sikh colonists is significant. Because it was based on 
the Sikh tradition and the fact that it was Banda Bahadur, who had 
introduced the system of peasant proprietorship and created among the 
masses a real consciousness of equality and the strength to defend their 
rights. 
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The founding of the Sikh Educational Conference by the Chief 
Kh;ha Diwan, in 1908, was also viewed by the Government to be 
f aught with political motives. 107 It was alleged that “the Conference 
was founded by the Chief Khalsa Diwan, which resenting Government’s 
interference in Khalsa College affairs in 1908, resolved to build a new 
Sikh College independent of Government control and devised in the 
"Conference a means of collecting funds for this object.” 108 Though 
declared to be a non-political institution, the Sikh Educational Con- 
ference did provide a form to the Singh Sabha leaders to express their 
views on the day-to-day affairs — religious, social, educational and even 
political. Some of the speeches delivered at various conferences by 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan leaders were thought to be marked with strong 
political bias. At the third Sikh Educational Conference held at 
Amritsar in 1910, Professor Jodh Singh of the Khalsa College. Amritsar, 
was charged with giving ‘seditious talk’ in connection with the Govern- 
ment system of education. 109 The British Government also began to 
view the activities of Sunder Singh Majithia, Tarlochan Singh (Pleader), 
Professor Jodh Singh and Harbans Singh Attari with suspicion. 110 The 
authorities also noticed that teachers like Nihal Singh, Sunder Singh, 
Niranjan Singh Hari Singh Cheema and others were openly provoking 
the students against the British. 111 

It was said that in the course of their lectures these teachers, quite 
often, referred to the days of Sikh ascendancy, their past glory and their 
present subjugation. 111 The students were so much excited that in 1910, 
when R. G. Wright took over as the principal of the Khalsa College, 
they expressed their resentment against an Englishman’s appointment 
by pasting handbills on the College Walls. 113 On another occasion, 
when Gopal Krishan Gokhale came to Amritsar, he was given a hearty 
welcome by the students of the Khalsa College. Their enthuiasm was 
reflected in the fact that they even unyoked his horses and themselves 
pulled his carriage to the College, where his lecture was listened with 
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thunderous applause. 114 

The British acted in defiance of the Sikh sentiments and interests. 
Tne Minto-Morlay Reforms, of 1909, were discriminatory against the 
Sikhs. The Muslim minority was conceded separate representation and 
weightage in the states where they were a minority, as well as at the 
Centre. Similar consideration was not shown to the Sikhs in Punjab. 
This shows that the British were always niggardly, when it was a question 
of promoting Sikh political interests. Hardly they were given the same 
treatment as the Muslim minority. In the place of this evidence it 
would be a clear misrepresentation of facts that the British ever 
promoted political identity or strength of the Sikhs. As the events are, 
they show that they were carefully reluctant to adopt policies that 
would build the real strength of the community. 

The Khalsa Advocate, Amritsar, which was the chief spokesman of 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan, was administered warning three times, between 
1911 and 1922, for printing ‘objectionable matters.’ 115 Khalsa Samachar, 
Amritsar, in one of its issues, delivered the following message to the 
Sikhs on the occasion of Guru Gobind Singh’s birthday : ‘The founder 
of the Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh, fought against tyranny and 
oppressions and expelled darkness. He sacrificed his life for the cause 
of justice and righteousness. O’ brave Khalsa ? Wake up ! Follow in the 
Guru’s footsteps. The country is again in the throes of tyranny and 
needs sacrifices.” 116 

It was not an easy task for the Singh Sabha to restore the values 
and objectives of the Sikh faith, in view of the stern posture adopted by 
the British at every step. The Arms Act of 1878, had placed a check 
on the rights of the Sikhs to wear Kir pan (Sword), which is one of the 
five essential symbols of the Sikh faith. The movement for emancipation 
of Kirpan was started in 1913, when Baba Nihal Singh was arrested for 
wearing a Kirpan . 117 The incident sent a wave of indignation among 
the Sikhs. The Chief Khalsa Diwan and the Singh Sabha held hundreds 
of meetings Consequently, an agitation was launched. After some 
Sikhs had suffered arrests, the Government exempted these Sikhs from 
the Arms Act and allowed them the possession and the wearing of the 
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Kirpan on June 25, 19 14. 118 In spite of the exemption for wearing 
Kirpan, the Sikh soldiers were still not allowed to wear it in the army. 
Three soldiers at Roorkee were punished and dismissed for wearing it. 
The Singh Sabhas held protest meetings but they were not taken back. 
Bhai Mangal Singh of the 34th Sikh Regiment, who was afterwards 
martyred at Nanakana Sahib, was dismissed and sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment (R.I.) for the same fault. It was only 
after First World War that the Government sanctioned the wearing of 
Kirpans by Sikh soldiers both in uniform and plain clothes, while 
serving on the active list. 119 McLeod seems unaware of the Kirpan 
agitation, when he states that the British required the “Sikh recruits to 
observe the full regalia of the orthodox Khalsa identity.” 120 Fox too 
suffers from a similar mis-conception, when he says that the Sikhs 
identity and their religious values were subsidised by the British. 121 In 
this context N.G, Barrier’s opinion that the British played an important 
role in maintaining Sikh identity 122 looks so odd especially wheu it 
contradicts his own observations in defence of British neutrality towards 
the three Punjab communities. Want of indepth study have led these 
scholars completely to overlook the overwhelming evidence relating to 
the Singh Sabha struggle for their religious rights, whether it be the 
Anand Marriage Act (1909,) or the right to wear Kirpan, or the control 
over the shrines and other institutions. The lack of clear perception 
has led them to make confusing and contradictory statements regarding 
the British motives and policies. The confusion arises mainly because the 
general policy of the British, after the Mutiny, was not to disturb the 
religious norms of the soldier. So far as the British policy in the field 
was concerned, it was obviously directed against the promotion of the 
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Sikh ideological identity. 

The Chief Khalsa Diwan preachers consciously mingled politics 
with religion in the course of their speeches. The tone of their Speeches 
clearly Reflected their dissatisfaction with British government. Political 
and economic backwardnses of the community was attributed to the loss 
of political power. The preachers quite often, referred to the days of 
political ascendency of the Khalsa and tended to compare their political 
subjugation with the bitter experiences of the past under the Mughals. 
The preachers argued that the Sikhs suffered under the Mughals because 
of the tyranny of the rulers. As a corollary, the responsibility for the 
existing state of affairs then was attributed to the British. The Govern- 
ment began to suspect the motives and designs of the Singh Sabha 
preachers. 123 Many cases were reported to the Government in which Sikh 
preachers were found instigating the people against the Government. 124 In 
spite of their Handicaps, in the earlier stages, the Singh Sabha Parcharaks 
(Preachers) through their emphasis on religion were able to make 
successful appeal to the Sikh mind and to awaken the Sikh consciousness to 
its religion political entity. The organisation of festivals, prayer-meetings, 
Nagar Kirtans (religious processions) and Kavi Samelans (Religio- 
poetical recitations) was attempted to escape the notice of the intelligence 
authorities who normally prohibited political activities and gatherings. 
This role of the Singh Sabha preachers in awakening the Sikh massses 
from religion to politics is important. A contemporary Government 
report noted ‘ “The Chief Khalsa Diwan keeps a staff of paid preachers 
(Updeshaks) who stamp the country and lecture on various topics— 
social, educational, religious, political, and more often than not, all four 
are inextricably, intermingled.” 125 

Sikh militancy assumed alarming proportions with the Rikabganj 
Gurdawara affair in 19 13. 126 The Government unthinkingly acquired some 
land attached to the Gurdawara and demolished its outer wall so that 
a road could be built to the nearby Secretariat. 127 “A bitter agitation 
arose among the Sikh masses.” 128 The Sikhs agitated and threatened 
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to launch a Morcha but it was abandoned because of the First World 
War. 129 

ft is well known that the translation of the Sikhs scripture, which 
the British had commissioned the Christian missionary Dr Trumpp to 
undertake, was full of derogatory references to the Sikh Gurus and was 
offensive to the Sikh sentiments. On the other hand, scholars like J. D. 
Cunnigham, Evans Bell, and John Sullivan had to suffer extreme penali- 
ties of dismissal from service for writing honest accounts, for what 
Government considered to be pro-Sikh. M.A. Macauiiffe, who produced 
a monumental work on Sikh religion in six volumes also did not fii.d 
favour with the British and was not given the benefits and advantages 
enjoyed by Dr Trumpp, who wrote against the Sikhs. 

Rebellion in Punjab ; The failure of the Government to protect 
the rights of the Sikh immigrants living in Canada and America, who 
were the victims of racial discrimination, led to the formation of a 
revolutionary organisation known as the Hindustan Ghadr Party. The 
object of the Ghadr Party was to spread an armed rebellion- and free the 
Country from the foreign yoke. 130 War was considered a good opportunity 
to cause the rebellion, especially because early British reverses involving 
large -scaje casualties of the Sikh soldiers from the rural areas seemed 
to the Ghadrites a ripe stage for their objective. 131 

Ghadr Party was virtually a Sikh organisation and Sohan Singh 
Bhakna was its President. These persons came to Punjab and started 
their subversive activities both in rural central Punjab and among the 
Sikh solidiary. By the end of 1914, the Ghadrites succeeded in sending 
one thousand revolutionaries to India out of the total membership of ten 
thousand. Some of the Singh Sabhas, were said to be sympathetic to the 
Ghadrites. Bhai Takhat Singh entertained the delegates of the Ghadr Pariy 
when they visited Ferozepur. Daljit Singh, assistant editor of the Punjabi 
Bhain, a monthly publication of the Sikh Kanya Maha Vidyala, Feroze- 
pur, joined the Ghadrites and became a Secretary of Baba Gurdit Singh, 
a leader of the Ghadr Party. 132 “The methods to be employed by the 
delegates (of the Ghadr Party) in pushing campaign in India appeared to 
have been discussed in the weekly meetings of the Singh Sabha at Lahore 
...A member of the Singh Sabha in advocating these measures spoke of 
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creating a spirit of awakening among Hindus and Sikhs.” 138 However, 
the Government succeeded in crushing the rebellion before it could assume 
bigger dimensions. Before the appointed date for large scale rebellion in 
the army or the state could be started, information leaked out at Lahore. 
A wide spread hunt for the rebels in the state was made and scores were 
hanged and sent to transportation for life. 

The Ghadrites to their chagrin, discovered that the Congress leaders 
were more sympathetic to the British rather than to the Ghadrites revo- 
lutionaries. 13 * Tilak, the so called 'militant’ Congressite had expressed 
his strong and open disapproval of the activities of the Ghadrites. 
Gokhle is said to have openly told the Viceroy that he would like the 
British to extend their stay in India. 136 There is no denying the fact that 
the Ghadr Movement received a set-back on account of lack of support 
from the Congress leadership and their persecution evoked no sympathy 
from these quarters. This is an important political event which influen- 
ced the Sikhs and their psyche. For Sikh independence, Kartar Singh 
Sarabha is as great a hero as, if not greater than, Bhagat Singh. In his 
memory the first statue was raised in Ludhiana, though statues of other 
heroes, including of Bhagat Singh, were raised much later. 

In this regard three things are extremely significant. The rebellion 
was by and large a Sikh affair and took place mostly in rural Punjab. 
Nothing of this sort or extent happened in the rest of the country. 
Ninety per cent of the participants and the sufferers were Sikhs. The 
second point is that two of the noted Sikh mystics, Baba Wasakha Singh 
and Bhai Randhir Singh, were the participants, who were sent to 
Andamans as life convicts. 

This indicates that in Sikhism there is a basic and inalienable ideo- 
logical link between religion and righteous political activity. Third, it 
is noteworthy that while Sikh masses were politically awakened to sustain 
a rebellion, persons who later became political leaders of the Congress or 
Indian independence were whole-heartedly cooperating with the British 
War effort during this period, and the idea of liberation was beyond 
their ken, if not foreign to them. 

Here it is relevant to quote the confessional statement of Mewa 
Singh in 1914 who had eliminated William Hopkinson recruited from 
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India for suppressing a ferment among Canadian Sikhs and whose agent 
Bela Singh had murdered two Sikhs in the Gurdawara. Prior to Ins 
execution he stated : “My religion does not teach me to bear enmity with 
anybody, no matter what class, creed or order he belongs to, nor had I 
any enmity with Hopkinson. I heard that he was suppressing my poor 
people very much. ...I being a staunch Sikh — could no longer bear to see 
-the wrong done both to my innocent countrymen and the Dominion of 
Canada.... And I, performing the duty of a true Sikh and remembering 
the name of God, will proceed towards the scaffold with the same amount 
of pleasure as the hungry babe does towards its mother. I shall have the 
rope around my neck thinking it to be a rosary of God’s name....” 136 

Now, who had taught Mewa Singh an ordinary Sikh coming from a 
remote Punjab village and migrating to Canada for earning his living, an 
essential principle of the Sikh religion, namely, to react against social 
injustice. It would be native to say that Mewa Singh or the . Ghadrites 
were the product of British policy. What the Singh Sabha did was to 
revive and invoke the teachings, training and traditions of the Gurus. 
For, the history of Sikhism and other whole-life religions clearly demons- 
tates.that it is the blood of the martyrs that alone can create a healthy 
and sound moral conditioning of the masses and not any artificial 
administrative attempts in pursuance of colonial interests. 

When the War came, to an end in 1918, the Sikhs launched a strong 
agitation under the leadership of Harchand Singh of Lyallpur and Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar. They appealed to the Sikhs to ‘volunteer themselves 
for the Shaheedee Jatha (ba ud of Martyrs) and to join a March to Delhi 
to re-erect the demolished wall of the Gurdwara Rakab Ganj. However, 
.the timely -intervention of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha saved 
the situation from getting worse. The Government acceded to the Sikh 
demand by restoring the Gurdwara wall. 137 

The tragedy of Budge Budge Ghat came as a bolt from the blue for 
the Sikhs. A group of Sikh immigrants returning from Canada became 
the victims of the British high-handedness. Eighteen men were killed and 
another twenty five were injured. 138 However, Gurdit Singh, their leader, 
along with twenty eight of his companions escaped. The rest were rounded 
up and sent to Punjab, where over' two hundred of them were interned 
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under the Ingress Ordinance, This incident was universally condemned 
and the Sikh public opinion was greatly mobilised against the British. 
“Several Sikh papers notably the Khalsa Akhbar (of Harchand Singh 
of Lyailpur) and Sher-i-Punjab, both started in 1914 attacked the 
Government in connection with the Budge Budge Ghat incident.” 139 

Sardul Singh Caveeshar an important contemporary writes, “The 
Kamagata Maru tragedy at Budge Budge was another cause of estrange- 
ment between the Sikhs and the Government. Through the foolishness of 
some police officers, a tragedy was enacted at Budge Budge that threw 
the whole of India into consternation. ...The subsequent ruthless treatment 
of the returned emigrants by Sir Michael O’Dwyer did not allow 
the sore to heal; and the injustice done to India and the Sikhs by the 
Canadian Government became a permanent cause of grievance against 
the British.” 140 

Thus the post-war policy of the British resulting in such like 
incidents, created both resentment and anger among the Sikhs in Punjab. 
Caveeshar observes : “The Sikhs were in this attitude of mind, when they 
were thrown in the vortex of Martial Law as a consequence of agitation 
agiinst the Rowlatt Act.” 141 

The Sikh mind was seriously disturbed. Agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act started while the Sikh feelings were pent up. This aggravated 
the Sikh feelings in the Central Punjab, who were already aggrieved at 
the treatment of the Canadian Government and the returned immigrants 
from there at Budge Budge Ghat. This led to violent reaction as reported 
in the Government communique : “The last communique issued brought 
the history of events in Lahore and Amritsar as then known down to the 
afternoon of the 12th of April (1919). The information in the possession 
of Government was not complete at the time of its issue. The morning 
train from Ferozepur on the 12th was held up outside Kasur Station and 
looted by a mob of about 1,000; of whom many were armed with lathis. 
Two Europeans, honorary Lieutenant Selby of the Ordnance and Sergeant 
Mostyn, R.A., were killed and another was injured. After looting the train 
and doing a great deal of damage in the Station, the crowd burnt the post 
office and attacked the Tehsil. Here, however, they were driven off by the 
police with a loss of one killed and about six wounded. Some arrests were 
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made. Several stations on the Kasur and Amritsar line were attacked the 
same day. Khem Karan station was looted and treasury at Tarn Taran was 
assaulted unsuccessfully As a result of these disturbances it was decided 
to march a movable column with a gun from Kasur through the Majha 
to Amritsar. The column started on the morning of Sunday, the 13th, and 
arrived at Khem Karan. 

On Sunday, the 13th, the Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act, 
1911, was applied to the districts of Lahore and- Amritsar which were 
declared to be proclaimed areas under the Act. The result of this action 
is to make it illegal to hold, without permission, a public meeting for 
the furtherance or discussion of any subject likely to cause disturbance 
or public excitement without permission.” 142 

The events mentioned above clearly explain why unlike in the rest of 
the country, the agitation against the Rowlatt Act took a serious rebell- 
ious trend in the central districts of Punjab where the Sikh population 
was predominant. This also explains why despite the prohibitory order 
in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar, thousands of Sikhs came to 
Amritsar on the Baisakhi and later thronged at the Jallianwala Bagh in 
defiance of the local order banning the holding of any meeting in the 
city. That this defiant agitation was predominantly a rural Sikh reaction 
is evident from the fact that out of the total casualities of 1300 more 
than sixty per cent were Sikhs, when it is well known that Sikh 
population in the city was just marginal. 143 

An important fact which has often been ignored is that in Punjab 
most agitations have been mass upsurges and movements unlike those in 
the rest of India, where those have generally been either among the 
literate classes or in the urban areas. In Punjab since the Ghadar rebellion 
the trial and sentences of death and transportation of life to Ghadrites 
and the events preceding and following the Budge Budge Ghat tragedy, 
were a chain of occurances that never allowed the enlivened and agitated 
Sikh spirit to rest in peace. From the time of the Ghadar rebellion upto 
the Jallianwala Bagh firing, the Sikh Punjab had remained in continuous 
ferment. As against it, the position in the rest of India had been very 
different and one fact alone indicates the climate, namely, that Mahatma 
Gandhi had earned during that period two Medals, Kaiser-i-Hind and 
Zulu War Medal. 144 As stated already, the Congress leaders likle Gokhle, 
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Tilak and Lajpat Rai were sympathetic to the British and condemned the 
Ghadrile revolutionaries, whose activities, they openly disapproved . 145 
It is difficult to deny that this reaction of Indian political leaders gave 
support to the British and caused a set back to the movement of the 
Ghadrites. 

The Ghadar unrest in central rural Punjab leading to the times of 
Sikh gathering at Jallianwala Bagh and the oppression indulged by the 
British administration in the rural Punjabis primarily and fundament- 
ally a continuous episode in the Sikh struggle for independence. Infact it 
is only incidently a part of the Indian political movement which till then 
was living in a cooperative mood and enjoying the benefits of the Raj. 
Much less had it gained any momentum or level to make such a con- 
frontation and suffer large-scale oppiession. Another fact which indicates 
the S.kh character of the agitation is that it was G A. Wathen, the 
Principal of the premier Sikh educational institution in Punjab, who felt 
so deeply concerned at the activities of General Dyer that he ran on a 
motor-cycle from Amritsar to Lahore and woke up Governor O’Dwyer to 
request him not to approve Dyer’s action . 148 It is very relevant and 
important to understand the complexion of eve .ts in Punjab. The fact 
is that the pre-Jallianwala Bagh rebellion was a Sikh affair in the Punjab 
and for that matter the reaction and the repression perpetrated by Dyer 
and O’Dwyer were directed against the Sikhs. That explains how the rural 
mind of Udham Singh remained deeply agitated and aggrieved to prompt 
him to act against O’Dwyer, the person responsible for the Punjab traga- 
dies of the period. Here it is also significant to state that the basic 
inspiration that sustained or inspired Udham Singh to attack O’Dwyer 
was religious. This is also evidenced by his letters and his demand for 
‘Gutka’, the Sikh prayer Book of Gurbani . 147 It is also relevant in this 
connection, that whereas the non-Sikh Indian communities in U.K. 
disowned him, he was supported only by the Sikhs of a Gurdwara of 
West London . 148 

The above narration of facts shows that following the Singh Sabha 
movement, side by side with the religious awakening, the Sikh political 
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consciousness and their reaction against the British measures became 
increasingly open and firm. It is also clear that the British had always been 
vigilant in this regard and never failed to suppress, to the extent possible, 
the growth of Sikh political consciousness. The important fact, as 
explained by us, is that under the Sikh ideology religious consciousness, 
socio-political consciousness and consequent responsibility and reaction 
go hand in hand. The net result was that in 1919 the Sikh religious and 
socio-political consciousness had reached, because of its tradition and 
history, a distinctly higher level of commitment and activity than among 
the people in other parts of the country. This is clearly borne from a 
contemporary Government Report : “the Home Rule Agitation and 
Rowlatt Bills exercised an undesirable effecton the whole press. The Sikh 
press ventilated petty grievances that the Government was unmindful 
of the true interests of the Sikhs.” 149 Thus, it is this what explains 
the role of the Sikhs in the Ghadar revolution and that of Mewa Singh in 
Canada. Significant as it is, at that time the Indian political leaders had 
mostly been cooperating with the British war efforts. This clearly explains, 
as we have seen, that when Gandhi after giving up his role of cooperation 
during the War, gave the call against the Rowlatt Bills, the response and 
reaction in Punjab was urgent and significant compared to the such 
reaction in parts of the country where the call had been given. For the 
Sikhs, it was only a continuation of the socio-political struggle which 
the Singh Sabha had initiated. 

■ The brutal massacre of Jallianwala Bagh in 1919, in which hundreds 
of Sikhs were killed and wounded, added fuel to the fire. After the Singh 
Sabha Movement had helped the Sikhs to regain their strength and 
cohesion, the Sikhs felt that it was time they cleared their Gurdwaras 
from the non-Sikh Mahants and the adverse influeuces which had the clear 
backing of the British. So for as the political consciousness is concerned, 
it has always been a part of the Sikh ethos, as has been evidenced by the 
Kuka and the Ghadar Movements. With the Singh Sabha, as we shall 
see, it was only a question of tactical move when they for some decades 
remained quiet on the political front. In order to remove the confusion 
and despondency, naturally prevalent after annexation, they wanted first 
to rebuild their socio-religious cohesion. Tempers rose very high when 
-the Manager and priests of the Darbar Sahib condemned the Kamagata 
Maru and Ghadrite Sikhs at the Akal Takhat, Later on, they presented 
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a robe of honour to Brigadier General Dyer, who was responsible for 
the Jail ianwala Bagh massacre. 160 

It was such suicidal policies of the British that Principal Wathen 
had rushed to stop. As a saying goes, it is human blunders that some- 
times suddenly change the course of history. During these days, there 
spread an unfounded rumour among the Sikh masses, as well as the Sikhs 
in the British Indian army, that since the Sikhs were involved in the anti- 
Rowlalt Act agitation and had used the Golden Temple complex as their 
hide out, the British authorities had resorted to aerial bombardment of 
the Golden Temple. 151 This infuriated Sikhs all over Punjab. To quell this 
unrest the army took over the administration, and whatever vestiges of a 
civilised government had remained also vanished. The British Govern- 
ment’s actions at Amritsar set the tone of “Dyerachy” for the rest of the 
province in which the Sikhs were the worst sufferers of the ruthless 
repression and suppression carried on by the Government. Many Sikh 
villages were subjected to bombing and machine-gunning from the air; one 
of the targets successfully hit was the Khalsa High School at Gujranwala, 
where many people were killed and wounded 152 In the seven weeks that the 
Punjab was administered by martial law nearly 1200 were killed and at 
least 3600 were wounded. 153 All this brutal repression came as a shock to 
the Sikh masses. Winston Churchill made the most scathing criticism of 
General Dyer’s action. He described it as “an episode which appeared to 
be without parallel in the modern history of the British Empire. ..an 
extraordinary event, a monstrous event, an event which stood in singular 
and sinister isolation.” 164 

In this context and the known misuse of the Gurdwaras, the Sikhs 
became acutely conscious that they could no longer afford to permit their 
own sacred shrines to become places of corruption, and to be used to 
destroy [the very roots and the sap that in history had given them un- 
believable strength and vigour. Hereafter started the Gurdwara reform 
movement and the peacefully organised confrontation with the British. 
For, the cover had been lifted and it had become clear that behind the 
priests and the Mahants stood the strength and might of the British. 
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Consequently and logically as a second important step, the Sikhs did the 
greatest mobilisation against the Government for regaining the conlrol of 
their Gurdwaras from the corrupt hands. 

The Chief Khalsa Diwan had, no doubt, formed a sub-committee to 
suggest ways and means to reform the Gurdwaras but it could not lake 
effective measures owing to the stiff opposition of the Mahants and Pujcris 
who enjoyed the support and protection of the Government. In 1919, the 
Central Sikh League was established at Amritsar, with a view to protect- 
ing the political interests of the Sikhs. 155 The League passed a resolution 
of non-cooperation with the British Government in October 1919. Its 
meeting was attended by Harbans Singh Attari, Baba Kharak Singh and 
Master Tara Singh. In 1920 the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee was established and undertook to ‘take over’ all the shrines 
, including the Darbar Sahib. 166 The establishment of this committee 
brought the issues to a wider notice. Thus “a movement which was 
religious in origin rapidly acquired a political character.” 157 The Sikhs 
now began to realise that a clash with the Government was inevitable in 
order to secure justice and safeguard their interests. 

Thus the Singh Sabha movement, after the period of reconstruction, 
naturally, gave birth to the Akali movement which was equally motivated 
by religious as well as political considerations. The following remarks of 
V.M. Smith, a contemporary observer, are illuminating in this respect : 
“All Sikh traditions, whether national or religious, are martial; in times 
of political excitement the militant spirit reasserts itself.” 159 It was there- 
fore, natural that at that stage of history, the Sikhs should come into 
direct clash with the British policies which, as we have explained earlier, 
were hostile to their political and ideological interests. 

Conclusion : The above narration of events shows that two aspects 
of the British policy towards the Sikhs have been clear and consistent, 
namely, their comparative political suppression as evidenced in the Minto- 
Morley (1909) and MontaguerChelmsford Reforms (1919) and the Sikh 
ideological erosion by a studied patronage of Hinduised Mahants and 
Pujaris and control of their shrines through Government nominated 
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Ma mgers. The Ghadar Rebellion under the Presidentship of Sohan Singh 
Bhakna and the leadership of religiously oriented Ghadarite Babas and 
the martyrdoms of Kartar Singh Sara bha and his associates had politi- 
cally inflamed the Sikhs in Punjab. Extremely painful was the fact that 
the Government had managed to have disowned and declared persons of 
the religious eminance of Baba Wasakha Singh and Bhai Randhir Singh 
of the Ghadar Movement as non-Sikhs by a Sarbrah (custodian appointed 
by the Government) of the Golden Temple. Because of the Ghadar 
Rebellion, suppression of the Sikhs continued to be severe during the 
War. These events, made it evident that a political struggle with the 
British, with the dual objective of political freedom and removal of 
Government control over Sikh Gurdwaras after War would become in- 
evitable. It was clear that more than any other area in the country, the 
Sikhs in Punjab were ready for a confrontation with the British. 

We have already recorded that Sikh religious ethos is both the 
foundation and the strength of their urge and aspirations for socio- 
political liberty. The Sikh shrines, particularly the Darbar Sahib, 
Amritsar, continues since the times of the Gurus to be the fount of Sikh 
power and inspiration. 

Under the leadership of the Akalis, the Sikhs came into an open 
clash with the Government, first for the liberation of their shrines and 
then for the liberation of their motherland. The struggle for the libera- 
tion of their shrines has been given the appellation Third Sikh War. 
The two Anglo-Sikh Wars had already been fought in the middle of the 
last century. In the Third Sikh War the stakes were the freedom of their 
Gurdwaras and their religion. It was fought on the basis and strength 
of their religious identity and institutions. For the Sikh the freedom of 
his religion and the freedom of his motherland are synonymous. This is 
not a recent or a post-fact o interpretation of Sikh religion. We record 
below the actual understanding of a contemporary who partook in the 
Sikh struggle. Sardul Singh Caveeshar writes, “A Sikh wants to fight 
his country’s battles from the vantage ground of his religion. Being 
of a religious trend of mind, he finds everything subordinate to his 
Pharma; politics is nothing for him but a promising child of religion. 
A Sikh has not yet developed that fine sense of doubtful value that divides 
life into water-tight compartments and makes of religion in the West 
something different from one’s social and political life. For the Sikh 
politics and religion are one. He wants the freedom of his religion, 
he wants the freedom of his country, but he knows that he cannot 
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have one without the other. If religion is safe, he is sure to get back, 
soon or late, the freedom of the country. In fact he regards religion as 
the strong post, from which one should start to get back the lost liberty, 
as, in his opinion, the religious spirit, alone can keep the freedom of a 
country safe when once that has been won.” 169 

Still among scholars who talk of the British promotion of the 
Khalsa identity, there is a clear lack of understanding of the Sikh 
ideology, the realities of the situation, Sikh history and the general 
historical perspective. As already explained the Sikh ideology laid down 
by Guru Nanak and the Guru Granth involves a combination of the 
spiritual and the empirical elements of life. The history of Islam and 
Judaism that make similar ideological combination furnishes very helpful 
analogies. It is, therefore, sheer misinterpretation, misrepresentation or 
misunderstanding of the Sikh ideology to talk of two Sikh identities, 
namely, the Khalsa and the Nanakpanthies. Scholars drawn from pacifist 
or dichotomous religions, involving divorce between religious and 
empirical lives and recommending sanyas on the one hand Varna Ashram 
Dharma on the other hand, not only misunderstand the unity of the Sikh 
doctrine but tend sometimes to measure the Sikh ideology and history by 
the standards of their own religions. Often such basically conditioned 
vision is inclined not to take an objective or over-all view. We have 
made it very clear how ‘Guru Gobind Singh’s creation of the Khalsa was 
the epitome of Guru Nanak’s mission and how Khalsa and Nanakpanthis 
were synonymous terms and were taken and treated as such by the 
Muslim rulers, their contemporaries or persecutors. 

It is also important that the first coin struck by Banda Singh Bahadur 
in 1765 clearly recognises his victory to be due to the grace of the sword 
of Guru Nanak. Similarly, the coin of Ranjit Singh does not mention 
any particular person or king except Guru Nanak as the true emperor of 
both the worlds, spiritual and empirical. Contemporary Mufti-Ali-ud- 
Din, author of ‘Ibrat Nama,’ makes significant statement, about Sikh 
identity of the first half of the nineteenth century, “the Sikhs as belonging 
to a class highly conscious of the need of shaking off meaningless rituals 
that the Brahmins had fostered on the Hindu society... They observed no 
formalities in the matter of dress and social intercourse also. Ram-Ram 
and Salam had given place to Waheguru ji ki Fateh. They had also done 
away with the Brahmanic practice of reading the Vedas and the Shastras 
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“and the Puranas and recited only Guru’s Bani. The morning prayer 
consisted of the recitation of the Japji and the Sukhmani They were 
particularly careful of their personal cleanliness and purity. A regular 
daily bath before offering prayers was considered essential but there were 
sometimes deviations and those who preferred to wash their mouth, 
hands and feet alone were permitted to do so and the practice was known 
as panjishnana. Ardas was an indispensable and prominent feature of 
their prayers. It was through Ardas that the Sikhs solicited help from 
the Almighty for the efficient performance of their daily life and 
duties.” 160 

The Sikh identity was founded by Guru Nanak, it was nurtured by 
the subsequent Gurus. When mature, the final seal in the form of the 
Amrit ceremony was put on it by the Tenth Master. The Sikh Gurus 
themselves have been emphasising the unity of the Sikh doctrine. This is 
evidenced by the use of word ‘Nanak’ in every hymn of the Gurus in the 
Guru Granth. Thus, ideologically, scripturally, traditionally and in the 
eyes of the community and its opponents, there was only one identity, 
namely, the followers of the Gurus. The history of the struggle and 
persecution in the 18th century and the way the companions of 
Banda got beheaded at Delhi makes for singularity of identity and not 
for its plurality. Identities are built by the ideology, motivation, the 
blood of the martyrs, tradition, sufferings and sacrifices and not by the 
juxtaposition of material facts or by verbal argumentation. Therefore, 
the two components that constitute Sikh identity, namely, Sikh ideology, 
and the Sikh history during the time of Guru and the period of their 
structuring have to be taken into view and not just ignored. That is why 
the Singh Sabha leadership used Gurbani and the Sikh history, especially 
the armed resistance to the Mughals as a rallying symbol for the Sikh 
struggle. 

The second factor is the reality of the situation in the post- 
annexation (1849) period. The Khalsa army, its strength and power had 
been annihilated. The British in power were extremely conscious of the 
Sikh capacity for resurgence and they sought to ensure in every manner, 
as indicated earlier, to see that there was no political uprising in the 
State.- After the 1857 experience, they were doubly conscious and 
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particularly vigilant to take all measures against any sign of political 
unrest or uprising. This is clear from the known tyrannical manner in 
which the minor Namdhari uprising was dealt with. As we have noted 
the British allowed, under the protection of their wings free play to the 
Christian missionaries to attack the identity and ideology of the Sikh 
religion, its history and institutions. These missions were located in the 
heart of Sikh areas like Batala. The purpose and work of these missions 
are tvell known. The journalistic work of McLeod, who has for long 
years been a functionary of the Batala Christian Centre can be taken to be 
typ'cally representative and revealing of the aims and objectives of such 
centies. Further, in order to destroy the very roots of Sikhism, the British 
gave charge of Sikh shrines to Hinduised Managers, Mahants or Pujaris, 
who did their best to suppress Sikh practices and tradition and instead 
to introduce Hindu ways and customs. For example, whereas Jassa 
Singh, the head of Sikh leadership, when he struck the coin after his 
victory of Lahore in 1761, felt no stigma in calling himself a Kalal, a 
low shudra in the Hindu caste hierarchy, the Mahants and Pujaris 
introduced the practice that Mazhbi Sikhs would not be given parshad 
at Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, even though Mazhbi Sikhs formed a part 
of Ranjit Singh’s army. In short, had Jassa Singh been alive in the 
British period, he would have been debarred from being regarded as a 
Sikh to be given parshad at the Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. 

This was the state of affairs after the annexation which the leaders 
of the Singh Sabha had to battle against. Therefore, they decided, and 
very wisely, that it would be suicidal to fight on two fronts, namely, the 
political front and the socio-religious front. Here it is necessary to 
mention that the first step the Sikhs took, after they had revived the 
religious understanding, cohesion and consciousness of the community 
and dispelled its sense and shock of the loss of empire, was to free the 
Gurdwaras from the Mahants and Pujaris. And it is well known that 
the agitation which was only directed against these private priests 
(Mahants and Pujaris) involved the Sikhs in confrontation with the 
Government which was really the power behind them and was interested 
in their continuance as the instruments of erosion of the religious base, 
the real strength of the community. Thus, the realities of the situation 
were such that if the Sikhs had tried to fight on both the fronts, failure 
would have been inevitable. It speaks volumes for their wisdom that 
they first strengthened their ideological understanding and foundation. 

And in this they succeeded to a large extent. 
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Thirdly, these scholars also ignore the general historical perspective.. 
For example, we refer here to the period of Jewish history for centuries 
after A D. 70, when consequent to the fall of Jerusalem and the total 
annihiliation of the political elite and the Temple by the Romans, started 
the intensive work of religious reconstruction. These religious leaders 
represented the community both in the religious and the political spheres. 
Historian, Cecil Roth, calls the work and time of these scholars and 
Rabbis, ‘The Rule of the Wisest.' Ideologically, Judaism too combines 
the spiritual life with the empirical life of man. After A D. 70 it was 
socio-politically a very lean period of Jewish history. It was a time when 
“Jerusalem, and the Temple, lay in ruins, and their rebuilding was 
forbidden .... It is true that the people as a whole sat in mourning for 
those who had fallen in the war, and for the glory that was gone from 
Israel .... The spokesman of the Jewish people had hitherto been the 
rulers of the house of Herod ; but the last male representative of that 
family Herod Agrippa II, was estranged from his people, and had not 
much longer to live. The High Priest had been hardly less prominent, 
but with the destruction of the Temple, the High Priesthood itself had 
come to an end. But, even, before the fall of Jerusalem, there had been 
a category which enjoyed almost equal, if not superior consideration. 
The Rabbis— the scholars who expounded the Holy Writ— had always 
been looked up to by the people with reverence. Now, there was no one 
else to revere. It happened that, before Jerusalem fell, one of the 
outstanding scholars of his generation. Johanan ben Zakkai, had 
managed to escape from the city — according to legend, in a coffin borne 
by his disciples Titus had permitted him to settle in the township of 
Jabneh (Jamnia), on the coast near Jaffa, used as a concentration camp, 
where he opened a school for the study and exposition of the traditional 
lore. The most eminent of contemporary scholars gathered around him 
there. The Sanhedrin, formerly the highest Council of State, became 
reconstituted from members chosen for their erudition rather than for 
political influence or wealth. During the subsequent long period it is 
this syndrome constituted of scholarly persons that steared the Jewish 
people to safety over a period of three and a half centuries. With this 
scholarly group, its president or Nasi slowly acquired semi-official status 
and in due course came to be recognised as the representative of the 
Jewish people in its relations with the Roman authorities. With the fall 
of Temple, the Sadducees, who were the religious heads and whose 
existence was bound up with the essential Temple worship lost their 
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separate identity or influence. The Pharisee scholars were left masters 
of the field. These persons developed the educational system and become 
the centres of local life every where. These scholars even went on mission 
to Rome discharging duties pertaining to political matters as well In 
AD. 115 the work of reconstruction was interrupted by a terrible 
catastrophe. The reason was a political revolt which was put down with 
an excess of cruelty and bloodshed. Another insurrection took place in 
A D. 82. This too was mercilessly suppressed followed by intense 
religious persecution. A harrow was drawn over the site of Jerusalem, 
and a new city erected, under the name Aelia Capitolina, into which no 
Jew was allowed to set foot save once a year, when they were suffered to 
‘buy their tears’ at the Temple site.” 161 

The lessons of this period of Jewish history are too obvious to be 
ignored, by any perceptive historian. When a community suffers political 
defeat, respite for reconstructions is essential ; and during this period the 
fruitful work has to be a stress on ideology, tradition and the rebuilding 
of morale and the personality of the community. It involves fight only on 
one front, namely, the religious, the socio-cultural and the educational. 
Emotional or sporadic political revolts during such a lean period are 
suicidal and become catastrophic and may put the clock of regeneration 
back. That is why Roth calls this period of reconstruction by the 
scholars, Rabbis and others as the “Rule of the Wisest.” No historian 
dubs these Jewish religious scholars as stooges or loyalists of the Romans 
or creation of Roman rulers ; nor does any historian ignore centuries of 
earlier Jewish history and calls the Jewish cohesion and identity revived 
by these scholars the work or creation at the instance of the Roman 
masters. 

Like the efforts of the Jewish Rabbis and scholars, the work of Singh 
Sabha scholars is so strikingly reconstructive of the life of the Sikh 
community that it would be sheer prejudice and distortion to call them 
the tools or creation of the British Masters. Any course of revival, 
political or military, other than the one taken by Singh Sabhaites would 
have been suicidal. Politically and militarily the British were too strong 
to be taken on directly. Just as the catastrophic result of the Jewish 
rebellions crushed by the Romans after the fall of the Temple and 
Jerusalem, we are well aware of the dismal fate of the sporadic Kuka 
uprising and the unorganised plans of the Sandhawalia group that were 


J61. Roth, Cecil, Short History of the Jewish People Glasgow, 1948, pp. 110-12. 
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speedily destroyed with a heavy hand. The British power in India then was 
too well entrenched and alert to be shaken by such flee bites. Considering 
the work and achievements of the Singh Sabha and the Akali Movements 
from 1873 onwards, it is evident that the Singh Sabhaites and the later 
Sikh leaders had been politically more wise, alert and conscious than 
the urban leaders of the Congress like Gokhle and Tilak. In fact, 
the Congress leaders, it is well known, later only made use of the 
Sikh struggle, which in its consistency and mass base had taken a 
clear lead over the subsequent Congress movement. This is also evident 
from the fact that the Ghadrites and other heroes of the struggle whom 
these leaders had condemned were later accepted as the martyrs of the 
Indian freedom movement. And yet no one dubs the Congress leaders as 
the creation of the British 

Our statements about the Sikh ideology and the entire narration of 
events from the annexation of Punjab to the start of the Third Sikh War, 
the Giirdwara Reform Movement, make a number of issues extremely 
explicit. The Sikh World view is different from the systems of 
dichotomous, pacifist, or salvation religions. The Gurus embodied their 
thesis in the Guru Granth and structured the Sikh Panth and its 
institutions during a period of over two hundred years. The creation of 
the Khalsa by the Tenth Master and its struggle during the eighteenth 
century is a part of its glorious tradition and its history. We have 
recounted that after annexation two historical forces were working with 
fixed directions and objectives. The British, as explained, were clear 
about their political interests and in a studied manner used all means to 
serve them. For obvious reasons, one of their aims was to erode the 
religious base of the Sikhs, which gave them their power and vigour. 
They were fully aware of the potential of their erstwhile foes, and while 
they were keen to divert their energies to other ends, they were equally 
careful to ensure that the Sikhs were neither unnecessarily provoked ncr 
allowed to regenerate or develop their socio-political strength. 

Our analysis shows that the objectives which the British government, 
on the one hand, and the Singh Sabhaites, on the other hand, 
continue to pursue were clearly divergent. This made an ultimate 
clash between them inevitable. It also explains why the Sikh mass 
struggle for liberation started much earlier than such an urge in the 
rest of the country. But the scholars who assume a community of 
interests and objectives between the British and the Sikhs simply fail to 
suggest, much less explain, why the clash and the Third Sikh War took 
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place and why it happened in Punjab much earlier than elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the Singh Sabhaites knew full well that their 
only source of inspiration, regeneration and strength was to draw upon 
their religion, tradition and history. As it is, the course they were to 
traverse, the lines on which they were to work and the institutions which 
were to be revived, stood clearly defined and chalked out for them in the 
Guru Granth and their history. The wisdom of the Singh Sabha leaders 
lies in their clear understanding of their past and the situation they were 
to face. While they never wavered from the ideals and objectives that had 
been laid down for them, they, according to the needs of the times, 
limited their efforts to the task of regeneration and revival of the spirit 
of the community, without directing initially its struggle to the political 
front. We have also seen that having reconstructed and secured their 
socio-religious base, slowly the Singh Sabhaites started pursuing their 
political objectives. It is not an accident or just a coincidence that the 
first tangible rebellion against the British which was mass based took 
place in Punjab, It is significant that it happened in the later part of the 
Singh Sabha period and at a time when in the rest of India there were 
hardly any signs of any such uprising or even a preparation for it. In 
fact, the Indian leaders and the politically conscious elite were openly 
cooperating with the British war effort in those times. Equally contrasted 
was the reactions of the Sikhs in the Punjab to the Rowlatt Act and 
similar reaction in the rest of India. The agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act, culminating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the subsequent 
imposition of Martial Law and the Akali struggle for the liberation of 
their shrines, were the two off-shoots of the religious base that had 
been securely revived by the Singh Sabha. It is a part of history that 
between 1919 and 1925 no mass based political struggle was conducted 
outside Punjab. 

It is just idle to suggest that any religious identity, or the Sikh 
religious identity that had been created by an ideology, new institutions, 
and a four-huadred-year tradition of martyrdom and unparalleled 
sacrifices, could be demolished by the British rulers, as they wished to do, 
through the Mahants; or that such a vigorous identity could be created 
by the British, as some writers suggest. Religious ideologies or identities 
cannot be created either by wishful thinking or by fiats of the rulers. 
The fate of Din-i-IUahi of Akbar, an Indian Mughal Emperor, seeking 
to change the established tradition and religions is well-known. 

The conclusion of our analysis is that the role of Singh Sabha and 
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the related history of Punjab in the post-annexation period can be 
understood only in its religious, ideological and historical • perspective; 
artificially constructed rationale simply fails to explain the veiy significant 
and stormy concentration of events that took place in the State in the 
half century following 1873 A D. The glorious role of the Sikhs in the 
eighteenth century is undoubted. Similar is the outstanding contribution 
of the community to the Indian struggle for Independence. Unless the 
appreciation furnished in this paper is accepted, we create a hiatus in 
Sikh history which no superficial explanation can account for. 
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Changes in Intensity of Cropping in Punjab : 
(1960-61 to 1988-89) 

Dr K.S. Sohal* 


Today, Punjab is well known for its intensified, commercialised 
foodgrains dominant agriculture throughout India. It has attained the 
distinction of having highest intensiiy of cropping (175.67 per cent) in 
the country, because with the farthest limits reached by the extent of net 
sown area (83 54 per cent) in 1 988-89, 1 its future scope for expansion has 
become limited. Hence it becomes imperative for farmers that they should 
raise more than One crop from the same piece of land during one agricul- 
tural year to sustain the onward march of Green Revolution in the State, 
because with the advent of Green Revolution, the Punjabi farmers 
adopted new operations in agriculture with a professional touch. Thus 
to increase the agricultural production, to improve the agricultural 
economy and to raise the economic status of the Punjabi farmers, stress 
should be given on multiple cropping pattern on a yield maintaining crop 
rotation which will definitely increase both per unit yield and over all 
agricultural production of the land. 2 In Punjab, the cultivation of 
multiple cropping is feasible because there are two principal crop seasons 
namely Kharif and Rabi and crops sowing correspond respectively to 
the burst and the retreat of the monsoons. Thus, the degree of intensity 
of cropping depends upon the behaviour of climatic elements, farmers 
choice about the selection of suitable crops/varieties, availability of 
labour, farm machinery, developed irrigation, use of chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides, insecticides, weedicides, finance, Government policy, etc. 
Besides it, the state of technical knowledge, timely cultural operations, 
alertness and management capability of the farmers lead to increase the 


‘Lecturer, Department of Geography, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Statistical Abstract of Punjab, published by Economic and Statistical Organi- 
sation, Punjab, Chandigarh, 1989. 

2, K S. Sohal and Jasneet Kaur, “History of Crop land use in Punjab : 
1950-51 to 1989-90,” 24th Session of Punjab History Conference, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, March 15-17, 1991. 
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index of intensity of cropping. The study of intensity of cropping 
becomes more imperative after realising the gravity of the situation caused 
by high rate of population growth in the country and no further scope 
for the extention of net sown area in Punjab. Hence the farm scientists, 
economists, geographers and planners recommend growing of more than 
two crops on the same piece of land during an agricultural year in Punjab 
for sustaining its agricultural development. 3 This recommendation is vital 
for Punjab because it contributed 72.7 per cent wheat and 35.8 percent 
rice to the central pool in 1988-89 which is highest among the Indian 

States and Union Territories. 

Punjab is situated in the north-west of India. It has 5038 sq. km. 
geographical area It has undulating and dissected topography, poor soils, 
Siwalik hills, numerous swift flowing seasonal torrents, deep and inade- 
quate acquifers of sub-soil water in the north-eastern parts. While 
south-western parts are having sand dunes, saline and alkaline sub-soil 
water and low rainfall. But the rest of the State has favourable physical 
environment with developed socio-economic infrastructure for the healthy 
growth of agriculture. It is bestowed with sub tropical climate. The 
co-efficient of variability in rainfall (annual and seasonal) is more than 20 
per cent which arise the need of regulated irrigation for successful crop 
farming. It comprises 12 districts and 45 sub-divisions. According to 
1981 census, its population is 167,88,915, out of it, 89,37,210 are males 
and 78,51,705 females. 

The main aim of the present paper is to identify the existing patterns 
of intensity of cropping and changes there in during 1960-61 to 1988-89. 
It will also reveal factors responsible for spatio-I temporal variations in 
intensity of cropping. 


The study is empirical in nature. Simple statistical techniques are 
applied for deriving. the results. The study is based on secondary sources 
of data. District is taken as study unit. The following formula is used 
for calculating the index of intensity of cropping : 


TCA 

ic ~NSA 


xlOO 


Ii C stands for index of intensity of cropping. 


3. K. S. Sohal and A. K. Saini "'Agricultural Development in Punjab since 
1950-51,” paper presented in the 24th Session of Punjab History Conference on 
March 15-17, 1991 held at Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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TCA stands for total cropped area. 

MSA stands for net sown area. 

For evaluating the changes in intensity of cropping in Punjab during 
the period of the present study is divided into three parts. 1st part reveals 
the existing patterns of intensity of cropping while the second part 
highlights the changes which have taken place in intensity of cropping 
during the period under investigation and finally in third part conclusions 
are drawn and suggestions are made. 

I Existing Patterns of Intensity of Cropping (1988-89) 

To know the degree of efficiency of land and farmers skill, the index 
of crop intensity is the best indicator because higher the index of 
intensity of cropping higher is the efficient use of land and vice-versa. 
Moreover intensity of cropping is the product of actions, reactions and 
interactions among the physical and human environments, further 
supplemented by the technological advancement of the existing agricul- 
tural infrastructure. In Punjab with the advent of Green-Revolution, 
several improvements have taken place in the above mentioned 
agricultural determinents and agricultural attributes. Hence these have 
effected the crop land-use of the state and as a result Punjab has the 
distinction of having index of intensity of cropping (175.67 per cent) 
among the Indian states in 1988-89. But unfortunately due to regional 
variations in the physical environment and spatial variations in the 
development of agricultural infrastructure, this index of intensity of 
cropping is not uniform throughout the state. It varies between 157.14 
in Hoshiarpur district to 187.36 per cent in Sangrur district. Hence to 
know the reasons for these regional variations, the State of Punjab is 
grouped into three categories with the help of Table No. I. These are ’• 

1. Areas of high intensity of cropping (over 180 per cent). 

2. Areas of moderate intensity of cropping (170 to 180 per cent). 

3. Areas of low intensity of cropping (less than 170 per cent). 

1. Areas of high intensity of Cropping (over 180 per cent) 

This category contains of Amritsar, Kapurthala, Ludhiana, Firozepur, 
Sangrur and Patiala districts. Here its index ranges between 181.07 
per cent in Amritsar to 187.36 per cent in Sangrur district. The reason 
for high intensity of cropping are many folds : high extent of irrigation, 
gradient of land is gentle, soils are fertile, sub-soil water is sweet and 
within the economic reaches of the farmers for its exploitation of 
irrigational purposes and consequently tube-wells irrigation helps for the 
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adoption of H.Y.V of wheat and rice and use of chemical fertilizers on a 
large scale, the wheat -rice crop rotation, the impact of Punjab Agricultural 
University in the districts of Ludhiana and Sangrur in particular and in 
the districts of Amritsar, Kapurthala, Firozepur and Patiala in general. 
Owing to ali these favourable factors, the dynamic and industrious 
farmers of Punjab made optimum re-use of net sown area which ulti- 
mately resulted into high index of intensity of cropping in this category. 

2. Areas of Moderate Intensity of Cropping (170-180 per cent) 
Districts of Gurdaspur, Jalandhar and Faridkot constitute this 

category of moderate intensity of cropping. Here its index ranges between 
170.53 per eent in Faridkot district to 172.20 per cent in Jalandhar 
district. The main reasons of moderate intensity of cropping in Gurdaspur 
district are dissected topography in its nothern parts. Bet areas of Beas 
and Ravi on its eastern and western sides respectively, small size of land 
holdings, particularly in case of Gurdaspur and Pathankot tehsils, old 
agricultural colonised areas, moderate extent of irrigation, etc,, while in 
the case of Jalandhar district the reasons are small size of land holdings, 
most of the land holders are absentee cultivators, because these farmers 
have gone to the foreign lands and their agricultural land is being 
■cultivated either by the share-croppers or tenants-at-will. Fertile loamy 
soils can bear two crops in one agricultural year. Though the 
extent of irrigation is high, yet the nearly absence of canal irrigation 
.discourage the farmers for raising more than one crop from the same 
piece of land in one agricultural year, because during Kharif season the 
tubewell irrigation could not provide water promotely for the cultivation 
of rice while in the case of Faridkot district, the large size of land 
holdings, some areas are water logged, the sub-soil water is saline and 
alkaline which is not useful for irrigationaJ purposes, low. amount of 
rainfall, etc., are the prime reasons for moderate concentration in Faridkot 
district. Hence it is found that areas of moderate intensity of cropping 
are having both favourable and non-favourable agricultural environments 
which have affected its index respectively. 

3. Areas of Low Intensity of Cropping (Less than 170 per cent) 

This category is found in two separate belts : one is confined to the 
north-eastern parts of the State which includes Hoshiarpur and Ropar 
districts, and second belt is lying in the southern parts of the State 
which contains only Bathinda district. In these areas, intensity of 
cropping ranges between 157.14 per cent in Hoshiarpur district to 166.33 
per cent in Bathinda district. In all these areas, the index of intensity 
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of cropping is less than the State average of 175.67 per cent. In the 
north-eastern belt which contains Hoshiarpur and Ropar districts, 
physical constraints are the main reasons for the low index of intensity 
of cropping, because in these areas the presence of Siwalik hills, the fast 
flowing notorious seasonal torrents which caused soil erosion and floods, 
steep gradient of the land which hampered the digging of canals and also 
make obstructions in agricultural operations, deep and inadequate acqui- 
fers of sub-soil water and high rainfall which is largely concentrated to 
the monsoon months followed by small size of land holdings, poor 
economic conditions of the farmers, low extent of irrigation and less 
developed agricultural infrastructure, etc. 

All these variables combinely discourage the farmer to grow more 
than one crop in the whole area of his land holding under net sown area 
in one agricultural year and consequently it led to low intensity of 
cropping in these areas. Similar is the case with Bathinda disirict alsj 
where again the physical environment is not favourble to agricultural 
operations. Here the frequent occurrence of sand dunes, sline and 
alkaline sub-soil water which is not fit for irrigation, low rainfall and 
high temperature. Leaving aside these physical hinderances, the large 
size of land holdings, small number of urban towns and less developed 
social and economic environment are also responsible for the low index 
of intensity of cropping in Bathinda district. 

From the above discussion, the present researcher concluded that 
the areas which are having favourable, physical and socio-economic 
environment and developed infrastructure are enjoying high degree of 
intensity of cropping. While, the districts which have physical constraints 
followed by less developed agricultural infrastructure are having low 
intensity of cropping and areas which are having either non-favourable 
physical environment or less developed socio-economic, technological 
and organisational environment have moderate intensity of cropping. 

II Changes in intensity of Cropping (1960-61 to 1988-89) 

Before the introduction of Green Revolution technology in Punjab 
its agricultural activity was largely dependant upon monsoons. Her.ce 
farmers re-use the net cropped area more promotely, if there was good rain 
as compared to the drought years. This uncertainly affected the intensity 
of cropping very badly and consequently very little part of the net sown 
area (25.95 per cent) was used for double cropping in 1960-61. But the 
intensity of cropping got revolutionary change with the breakthrough 
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in the farming operations. The replacement of the Persian wheel by 
power run pumping sets, wooden and iron plough replaced by tractor 
driven cultivators. The use of chemical fertilisers in place of cow-dung ; 
the introduction of post harvest technology, the scientific methods of 
reel .mat ion of Thur and Kallar soils, extension of canal irrigation, intro- 
duction of H Y.V.’s of wheat and rice which have short duration, wheat- 
rice crop rotation, the use of insecticides, weedicides, etc., remunerative 
prices and assured marketing of agricultural produce and the role of 
Punjab Agricultural University for diffusing agricultural innovations, ete. 

TABLE No. I 4 

Changes in Intensity of Cropping 

(1960-61 to 1988-89) 


No. 

Districts 

1960-61 

1988-89 

Volume of change 

1. 

Gurdaspur 

135.21 

171.21 

36.00 

2. 

Amritsar 

137.50 

181.07 

43.57 

3. 

Kapurthala 

113.39 

181.48 

68.09 

4. 

Jalandhar 

122.18 

172.20 

50.02 

5. 

Hoshiarpur 

129.52 

157.14 

27.62 

6. 

Ludhiana 

124.72 

183.75 

59.02 

7. 

Ropar 

126.30 

165.54 

39.24 

8. 

Firozepur 

117.66 

184.03 

66.37 

9. 

Faridkot 

116.86 

170.53 

53.67 

10. 

Bathinda 

124.85 

166.33 

41.48 

11. 

Sangrur 

137.24 

187.36 

50.12 

12. 

Patiala 

136.31 

183.81 

47.50 

13. 

Punjab 

125.95 

175.67 

49.72 


All these factors made Punjabi farmer well-equiped with scientific 
methods in place of conventional methods of crop farming. Hence with 
the help of all this developed agricultural infrastructure, he desired to 
fulfill his lust for acquiring more land for agricultural purposes and for 
that he has to rely on the re-use of the net sown area, because there is 
no further scope for the horizontal expansion of the cropped area and 
the only alternative for increasing cropped area was the vertical extension. 


4. K.S. Sohal, Trends in Agricultural Land use in Ghaggar — Saraswati Plain in 
Haryana, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, 
1979. 
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Thus his attempt of taking multiple cropping from the same piece of 
land in one agricultural year led to increase in the index of intensity of 
cropping and as a result Punjab has recorded the index of intensity of 
cropping of 175.67 per cent in 1988-89 which shows a positive volume of 
change of 49.72 per cent during the period under present investigation. 
But this volume of change is not uniform in its spatial distribution. 
Thus for revealing the changes in intensity of cropping state is divided 
into 3 parts : 

1. Areas of high volume of change (over 60 per cent) 

2. Areas of moderate volume of change (40-60 per cent) 

3. Areas of low volume of change (less than 40 per cent) 

1. Areas of High Volume of Change : (over 60 per cent) 

It includes two districts mainly Kapuithala and Firozepur. The 
index of intensity of cropping was 113.3? percent in Kapurthala and 
117.66 percent in Firozepur district in 1960-61 which increased to 181.48 
per cent and 186.03 per cent in 1988-89 and registered positive volume of 
change of 68.09 per cent and 66.37 per cent respectively. Reasons of this 
high volume of change are the development of tubewells irrigation, recla- 
mation of waste lands, introduction of wheat-rice crop rotation, and low 
index of intensity of cropping during 1960-61’ etc., owing to the above 
mentioned reasons, these areas have experienced high volume of change. 

2. Areas of Moderate Volume of Change : (40-60 per cent) 

This category comprises the districts of Amritsar, Jalandhar, Ludhiana, 
Faridkot, Bathinda, Sangrur and Patiala. In all these areas, volume 
of change ranges between 41.48 percent to 59.02 per cent in Bathinda and 
Ludhiana districts respectively. These are the areas which have witnessed 
significant improvements in land reclamation works, increase in extent of 
irrigation, high rate of adoption of H.Y.V.’s of crops particularly wheat 
and rice, use of chemical fertilizers, large size of land holdings, developed 
socio-economic infrastructure, large number of urban centres and more- 
over the G. T. Road and main Delhi-Amritsar railway line^also run 
through these areas. Besides it, the index of intensity of cropping was 
comparatively higher in these areas during 1960-61 which also yield 
moderate index of volume of change in intensity of cropping. 

3. Areas of Low Volume of Change : (less than 40 per cent) 

Districts of Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Ropar constitute this category. 
In all these districts, the index of intensity of cropping in 1960-61 
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was quite favourable. It was 126.30, 129.52 and 135.21 percent in 
Ropar, Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur districts respectively. But with the 
introduction of Green Revolution technology, these districts could not 
maintain pace with rest of the State for the adoption of new agricultural 
innovitions owing to their physical constraints because these areas are 
lying along the Siwaliks foot hills, where the topography is dissected, pre- 
sence of numerous seasonal torrents, soil erosion, acquifers of sub-soil 
water are deep and inadequate which hampered the development of tube- 
well irrigation Soils are poor in fertility. Thus these above mentioned 
non-favourable physical factors supplimented by small size of land hold- 
ings and poo: economic condition of the farmers could not allow the 
farmers of making optimum re-use of the available net shown area and 
consequently it led to low volume of change in the intensity of cropping 
in these areas. 

From the proceeding discussion, it is found that areas which are 
lying along the Siwalik foot hills zone have experienced low volume of 
change in intensity of cropping. While areas where land reclamation 
works were made on large scale and significant development in sources 
of irrigation is noted have experienced high volume of change. 
Conclusions and Suggestions 

The present researcher observed that Punjab has achieved significant 
results in respect of re-use of net shown area. In 1960-61 only 25.95 
per cent of net sown area was under double crops but it increased 
75.6/ percent in 1988-89. It is also found that the rise in intensity 
of cropping is partly the result of the efforts made by the Punjabi 
farmer, who is dynamic, skillful and industrious in nature and partly 
the introduction of Green Revolution technology which was introduced 
in 1966-67. It is also concluded that the regional variations in intensity 
of cropping are the results of the variations in the physical environment 
and the different levels of adoption for new agricultural innovations by 
the farmers of different -districts. 

It is thus suggested that there is ample scope for making the re-use 
of net sown area in Punjab and the same can be increased to more than 
200 per cent with the introduction of more remunerative crops of short 
duration with the help of new bio-technological techniques. Though 
excessive re-use of the land will certainly create ecological imbalances like 
loss in soil fertility and loss in sub-soil water acquifers. But to sustain 
the agricultural growth of the study region and to feed the fast growing 
population of the nation (India), this process must go on. Hence it is 
suggested that for safe-guarding the national interest, both economic 
entitlements and ecological obligations must go together. 
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Nadaun Di Jang — Historical Research by Narinjan Singh Saathi, 
Jang Nadaun Shatabadi Committee, Nadaun Sahib (H P.), April 1991, 
price not given, pp. 132. 

It is a welcome addition to historical knowledge. The author, 
Sardar Narinjan Singh, a retired headmaster, should be congratulated 
for venturing on a subject which has not attracted much the attention 
of many researchers. ‘The battle of Nadaun,’ tbe subject matter of the 
book is a very significant event in the history, of the Sikhs. The work 
would be immensely useful for the readers and teachers and equally 
rewarding for general readers. 

The book under review is planned into thirteen chapters and an 
appendix. In the first chapter the author introduces the geographical 
situation of the place, Nadaun, where the battle took place. Nadaun is 
situated on the left bank of the river Beas and on the Amb-Hamirpur 
road. At present it is a tehsil headquarter of Hamirpur district of 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The second chapter deals with the causes of the battle. The success 
of battle of Bhangani (October 1688) spreaded the fame of Guru Gobind 
Singh, as a great warrior, far and wide and the hill chiefs were 
particularly impressed and some of them wanted friendly relations with 
him. Encouraged by the Guru’s presence among them and taking 
advantage of Emperor Aurangzeb’s continued involvement in Golcunda 
(South India), for some years, most of the hill chiefs stopped their 
yearly tribute to the royal exchequer. To realise the arrears Mian Khan, 
Imperial Commander of the Mughal army, was deputed. Mian Khan 
according to the instructions of Muhammad Azim, the Governor of 
Punjab, stayed back on the left bank of the river Ravi. He despatched his 
nephew Alif Khan, his military Commander, with a strong contingent 
to bring the recalcitrant Chiefs of Kangra, Dadhwal, Bijarwal, Kehloor, 
Guler and Jaswan. 

The third chapter is a comprehensive account of the political 
condition of the hill states and the Punjab during the last decade of 
seventeenth century. 
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The fourth chapter is the kernel chapter. The description of the 
battle is very lucid. There were two opposing forces. On one side was 
Bhim Chand of Kangra, his younger brother Kirpal Chand, Dayal of 
Bijarwal and the Mughal Commander AlifKhan. On the other side were 
Bhim Chand of Kehloor, Gopal of Guler, Ram Singh of Jaswan and 
Guru Gobind Singh. Bhim Chand of Kehloor was the first to make 
assault. Little wonder his men returned to the base instead of giving a 
fight. This was due to the fact that the position of the enemy being on 
an height the arrows and shots struck only the w ooden rafters below. 
Kirpal and Dayal repulsed the attack. Bhim Chand of Kehloor organised 
another offensive attack which resulted into heavy casualties on his 
side. He was expecting defeat as his two successive attempts had proved 
unsuccessful. But at this critical juncture Guru Gobind Singh with his 
five hundred men reached the battlefield. The Guru’s arrival created 
panic fierce in the Mughal Camp. The Guru himself participated in the 
battle. He put to death Dayal of Bijarwal. The enemy could not stay 
long before the Guru. In the night even Alif Khan, along with his men 
fled from the battlefield. According to the author it was only one day 
battle not three days as some of other writers had written earlier. 
Regarding the date of the battle there can not be two opinions. The 
author of the book himself has written that it was fought on 22 Chet 
1747 B.K., but when he converts it into Christian Era he wrongly writes 
20 March 1691 whereas the corresponding date falls on 20 March 
1690. Thus the battle was fought on 20 March 1690 and not on 20 
March 1691. 

Chapter five deals the Guru’s eight days stay at Nadaun and visiting 
the places of the neighbouring hill chiefs of Jaswal and Guler. He left 
Nadaun on 30 Chet 1747. 

In chapter six Guru Gobind Singh’s conflict with the people of 
Alsoon has been discussed. To locate the exact place (Alsoon) the author 
had a interesting and difficult experience which he has narrated in this 
chapter comprehensively. According to the author of the book the con- 
flict took place due to the grazing of the fields by the Guru’s horses. It 
may be one of the causes of the conflict not the sole. But Macauliffe’s 
view point is plausible. He writes, “the inhabitants had refused to sell 
supplies to the Sikhs,” which resulted into being the plunder of the 
village Alsoon. 

The seventh chapter deals with the effects of the battle of Nadaun. 
The Guru realised that the hill chiefs could not be faithful allies. Thus 
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he had to carve out his future career in his own way. Kehloor State 
patched up its difference with the Mughal Government permanently. The 
Mughal Government had also made necessary changes to smoothen the 
administration in the hill states. The Guru won the friendship of two 
hill chiefs namely Raj Singh of Guler and Ram Singh of Jaswan. 

p. . 

The chapter eighth relates to the relation of Raja Bhim Chand with 
Guru Gobind Singh. Sardar Narinjan Singh Saathi tried to prove that 
even after the battle of Nadaun Bhim Chand had cordial relation with 
the Guru. He on the basis of contemporary sources writes that the Guru 
visited Bilaspur twice in 1691 and 1692. 

In chapter nine the history of Gurudwara Nadaun Sahib has been 
dealt with very lucidly. 

Chapter tenth deals with the “Blue Star Operation of 1984” and 
Gurudwara Nadaun Sahib. The building of Gurdwara was badly 
affected. The Sikh families living there had also suffered financial loss. 

In chapter eleventh the rebuilding of the Gurudwara has been 
discussed. The families who temporarily shifted to different places in 
Punjab in 1984 once again be settled at Nadaun. Himachal Pradesh 
Government did not compensate much to the suffeiers. 

The chapter twelfth has been discussed that once again the 
Gurudwara is humming with activity. Not only the local people but 
people from different parts of Punjab have started visiting the Gurudwara. 

To sum up the author writes that by completing the work his 
cherised dreams have come to realisation. In Appendix the author has 
narrated the difficulties in finding the exact place Alsoon. 

It would have been very useful if ‘Bibliography’ and ‘Index’ have 
been added to the book. The general get up of the book is fine but there 
are a few printing mistakes. 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


‘"Executive Editor, The Pan jab Past and Ptesint, Dept, of Punjab Historical Studies. 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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II 

Maukhik Itihas by Gurbachan Singh Nayyar, 1990, National Book 
Organisation, New Delhi-16, pp. 244, price 195. 

In every religious lore the importance of the oral information which 
later on transforms itself into a tradition is irrefectable. While discussing 
epistemology, Jaimini, the great ancient thinker and the celebrated 
author of the Mimamsa Sutras, considers sabda or the verbal testimony 
as one of the four valid sources of knowledge about a thing, incident or 
a state of mental and spiritual attainment. From the point of view of 
apprehension these sabdas are of two kinds — saksatrta and apla. The 
former is directly apprehended as is in the case of mantradrsta seers, the 
prophets and the Gurus who claim that they speak what they see and 
realise directly. But their words and experiences are indirectly apprehen- 
ded by the followers who are infact told that the name of a thing or 
experience is such and such. The ordinary individual does not hear the 
natural name or sound of agni or Ram directly. In fact he is told that 
it is so, having received verbally from those who have heard that sound. 
That is why we know that much of ancient religious lore travelled mouth 
to mouth to the various parts of this subcontinent, and ultimately turned 
out to be with us in black and white through the help of different 
alphabets. 

The spiritual heights of the medieval period were taken care of when 
the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib was done in the year 1604 by Sri 
Guru Arjan Dev. But the socio-religious history of the Sikh people 
could attract the attention of the scholars much after the period of 
the Gurus whose life stories always proved a beacon for the people 
genuinely interested in the growth and development of Sikhism. Thus, the 
Sikh history which in the beginning was merely akhi (oral), changed into 
sakhis, bilasas, prakasas and finally the authentic written history having 
in it almost all the traits of modern historiography. In the context of 
the above, the book in hand by Dr Nayyar, a fellow of Royal Asiatic 
Society, London and presently working in the Department of Punjab 
Historical Studies, Punjabi University, is laudable work which may be 
well termed as the ocean in a small pitcher. 

The book has been divided into nine chapters in which Dr Nayyar 
has chosen to include the works pertaining to the beginning of the 18th 
century and almost middle of the 19th century i.e., 1711-1841. The author 
being a consistent researcher and thoroughly rooted in the Sikh 
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tenets feels rightfully pained over the fact that most of the historians, 
while expounding their findings on Sikh history have anchored their 
thesis on Anglo-Persian sources, almost ignoring the original Punjabi 
works such as Sri Guru Sobha, Gur Bilasas the Bansavalinama and Panth 
Piakashs etc. These works based on oral tradition are such important 
repositories of the facts and figures of Sikh history that no history of the 
Sikhs can claim to be complete so long the events and circumstances of 
the life of the Guru’s and Sikhs depicted in these works are not taken 
into consideration. Our thanks are due to Dr G.S. Nayyar who has put in 
lot of labour i t analysing and collecting the whole material at one place 
for the benefit of the posterity and contemporary researchers. In this 
book the author makes full use of his penetrative and objective insight 
not only for writing about the concept of history and its dialectical 
relationship with Aesthetics, Science and Law but to prove h>s points 
puts before us, the actual 478 textual references from Sainapat, Sri Guru 
Sobha (1711), Sohan Kavi, Gur Bilas Patsliahi Chhevin (1718), Gur 
Ratanmal (1724), Koer Singh, Gur Bilas (1751), Kesar Singh Chhibbar, 
Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian ka (1769), Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima 
Prakash ( 1776 ), Sukha Singh, Gur Bilas Dasavin Patshahi ( 1797), and 
Rattan Singh Bhangu, Panth Prakash (1841). 

The range of the author is wide because he is equally interested in 
and aware of the historical as well as the religious dimensions of the 
works in question. The fact that Sainapat, Koer Singh, Sarup Das 
Bhalla, Kesar Singh Chhibbar and Sukha Singh are silent about the date 
and the year of the creation of the Khalsa, could not escape from the 
judicious eye of the learned author (pp. 38-169). How Sikhs living away 
from Anandpur in general and non-Sikhs in particular could not believe 
the fact of the creation of Khalsa is noted by Dr Nayyar on the textual 
basis of Sri Guru Sobha. The author like an objective historian just 
exposes the works as they are, so that the genuine reader is allowed to 
weigh and to take his own decisions, about certain intriguing issues. 

That the study of these works is a must for any historian who 
purposes to write anything about Sikh history is a fact but so far such a 
huge amount of literature and its critical appreciation could not be 
produced at one place. Dr Nayyar has not only done this but has gone 
one step further by pointing out possible interpolations inserted in these 
valuable works. For such a valuable and worth preserving work we 
congratulate him and further hope that his pen will not feel like stopping 
after accomplishing such a satisfying task. We will eagerly wait to see 
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some other d mens ion of oral history explored by him. 

The get up of the book is full of aesthetic sense but the price may 
become a hinderance for the common readers and research scholars 
though it must reach their hands for their own benefits. 

Dr Jodh Singh* 


III 

Sikh Religion and Economic Development by Upinder Jit Kaur, New 
Delhi : National Book Organization, 1990, pp. 382. 

The book under review is an admirable study, an obviously meritor- 
ious accomplishment which critically evaluates the relationship between 
Sikhism and economic development of its adherents— a captivating subject 
albeit, has not attracted much attention of the scholars before the present 
attempt which is a doctoral dissertation supervised by internationally 
reputed Professor Emeritus Dr H K. Manmohan Singh, the worthy Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjabi University, Patiala. 

The core of the study reveals that the Sikh psyche stands for dyna- 
mic modes and ways. The Sikh society envisaged by the Sikh Gurus 
advocates that productive work is an essential condition of the faith as it 
is decidedly ‘this worldly’ in character. In Sikhism religious activity is 
practised in the socio-economic, spiritual and moral context and the Sikh 
Gurus were for harmonious integration of the spiritual and the temporal. 
Thus, a Sikh is an epitome of Bhakti and Shakti alike. 

Milton Friedman’s humorous remarks as quoted in the present study 
to ‘lease out India to the Sikhs and there will be no problem of develop- 
ment’ are perhaps eloquent and significant in the sense that the community 
constituting 2 per cent of India’s population and 60 percent of that of 
the Punjab has to its credit the indispensable contribution towards overall 
prosperity in the context of Indian economy which can be counted and 
considered with pride. The remarks of the author, a Professor of 
economics are sententious that the word ‘sardarji’— the equivalent of 
‘esquire’ has become a synonym for the embodiment of virtue and hard 
work. As a matter of fact, the Sikh psyche is quite understandable from 
a critical analysis of the basic injunct ions, of the Sikh Gurus, Sikh insti- 
tutions and the incentive they provide for the economic development 
which is the major endeavour of this study. In Sikhism, the pursuit of 

^Professor of Sikh Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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temporal and spiritual concerns are equally significant since the Sikh way 
of life envisaged by the ten masters emphasises dignity of labour, the 
welfare of the community, and humanistic and cosmopoliton consider- 
ations. This well documented and nicely produced volume readly builds 
up arguments in favour of the points elaborated in the text. 

The whole scheme of this work is split up into nine chapters. 
Whereas chapter I introduces the subject matter of the study to the 
readers, chapter II is an attempt at presenting non-economic factors 
in economic development. The focus is on the analysis of economic 
implications of the religious precepts of Sikhism. 

Chapter III portrays the characteristics of the Sikhs and their 
religion. Chapter IV concentrates on the basic tenets of Sikhism and the 
economic implications. The concepts of God, the universe, mukti, maya, 
karma, ghirhstha jeevan, kirt etc. etc., have all along been taken up ui 
such a way that the narrative throbs with inspiration and life. Sikh 
institutions of guru, sangat, gurdwara, guru-ka-langar, kirtan, dhadi, 
Akal Takht and their economic relevance form the subject matter of 
chapter V. 

Chapter VI deals with the critical appraisal of the origin and develop- 
ment of caste system in Hindu society. A brief analysis of the caste 
system and the Sikh society, repudiation of caste system by the Sikh 
gurus, the current practice of casteism and the economic implications 
have been taken up at some length in Chapter VII. Of course, the compo- 
sitions of the Sikh Gurus contained in Guru Granth Sahib depict in 
several places their denunciation of the caste system and as rightly stated 
by the author, caste oriented status of man is by no means invisible, from 
the society itself — nevertheless, open mindedness and mobility is very 
much seen in the Sikh way of life. Guru Nanak observes “Useless is the 
pride of caste, useless is the pride of glory, the Lord gives protection 
to all.” While castigating the caste system, Guru Nanak remarked “what 
merit does caste possess, search for the truth within.” 

Chapter VIII of this study is a specimen of the creativity and style 
of the author who discusses besides other issues relating to women, her 
role and status in the Sikh society with the economic implications : 

Insofar as the scriptural value system of the Sikhs is concerned, 
woman is accorded equal religious, social, economic and political 
rights. She has full freedom to worship and read scriptures or 
work in fields and factories or participate in legislatures. No 
vocation is barred to her. Sikhism encourages education of 
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girls which will enable them to adopt rational modes of thought, 
and use their faculties to the maximum advantage of society. 
Since the Sikh scriptural value system accords reasonable equal- 
ity to women in all walks of life, it does not allow any waste of 
precious human resources. It paves the way for full utilization 
of women power potential, thereby aiding the process of econo- 
mic growth. 

However, when the operative value system of the Sikhs is 
scanned, we find many deviations. In spite of the exhortations 
by the Sikh Gurus, woman remains less than equal to man in 
the Sikh society. When confronted with the stark realities of 
life there emerges a different picture... 

On the whole, the work is a stupendous one — a novel and fresh 
adventure based on contemporary and near contemorary sources. 
Selected bibliography and index enhances the value of the work. 

Dr G. S. Nayyar* 
IV 

Arya Samaj and the Raj (1875-1920) by Shiv Kumar Gupta, 
Gitanjali Publishing House, New Delhi, 1991, pp. xiv (-258, Rs. 350. 

. History is considered as the conscience of society and the function 
of a historian is to test the events of an age with a balanced and 
unbiased mind, and with meticulous care that his production may 
represent a correct and reliable picture of the by-gone days. In recent 
years writings on modern India, including the freedom movement, have 
acquired sophistication both in terms of research and analysis. The 
opening up of immense archival materials in India and abroad, easier 
access to private-papers and the need for conducting field surveys have 
made the task of writing modern Indian History very challenging. 

This book under review, based on a thesis submitted for the. Ph D. 
Degree at Panjubj University, is a well researched study to explore and 
understand the British attitude and policy towards Arya Samaj. 

Largely as a result of the impact of western education and thought 
various socio-religious reform movements emerged in the I9th century. 
The Arya Samaj was undoubtedly, one of the most significant reform 
movement. Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, 

*Professor, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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was one of its great and formative spirit. He wanted to realise the idea 
of unifying India nationally, socially and religiously. A large number of 
social evils were prevalent in the then Indian Society — inferior position of 
women, ban on widow re-marriage, purdah , dowry, caste and untouch- 
ability, etc. These provided rich fields for the devotees of Swami Dayanand 
to work on. According to the author, the Arya Samaj attributes for 
the popularity of the movement, i.e., Shuddhi, rationalism, theist concept 

and good organisation. 

After Dayanand 's death the best tribute paid was the establishment 
of D.A.V. School in 1886 in Lahore which subsequently became a college 
in 1889. Another was Gurukul Kangri (1902) which was described by the 
Government as a “breeder of anarchy and a source of danger to the 
state.” Today D.A.V. management society has more than 500 educational 
institutions of various types. The author points out that the D A.V. 
movement had dual impact on the contemporary India. First, it was 
proved that a knowledge of English and Western sciences could be safely 
imparted to Indians without their converting to Christianity or making 
them hypocrites according to the hopes and wishes of Macaulay. It 
further implied that the task of spreading English education was to be 
shouldered mainly by non-official organisation. Secondly, it infused, in 
the minds of the young scholars, a spirit of nationalism. It laid emphasis 
on self reliance, vigour, pride in the past which were not relished by the 
Government. The author is of the view that the D.A.V. movement gave 
a direction, a systematic expansion, won the confidence of the people and 
provided a base for the spread of Arya Samaj. 

No doubt Arya Samaj rendered great service m the field of social 
service particularly famine relief betwee i 1877 and 1910 and earthquake 
relief in 1905 But it is not justified to say that other organizations which 
worked on similar lines were to bring a social cataclysm on the Indian 
scene. The Christian missions, Brahmo Samaj, Singh Sabha, etc., also 
played a significant role in the famine relief measures and it needed 
to be studied in detail. Recent researches have revealed that famine 
provided opportunity for all socio- religious organisations to exploit the 
situation for their vested interest. 

Dr Gupta has given “new facts” about the spread and progress of 
Christianity in India. He points out that before Swami Dayanand, Christi- 
anity had taken great strides in India. The country was dotted with 
Christian schools and colleges and covered with a net -work of Christian 
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agencies. The Christian missionaries, wielded considerable political in- 
fluence on the British administration in India. What were the reasons for 
•Christianity becoming popular in India ? According to the author they 
included some.b.asic defects of Hinduism, i.e., class hatred; no provision 
for the teaching of the beauties of Hinduism; non-proselytizing policy pf 
the ‘Hindus; political depression of the Hindus; social weakness of the 
Hindus etc. O.i the other the Christian missionary has reformative and 
evangelical character. According to the census the total number of 
Chirstians in 1872 was 17,82,973 which expanded to 47^54,064 in 1921. 
Before Dayanand, according to the author, the first reaction pf the 
impact of the West and of Christianity on Hinduism were defensive. 
-Dayanand was the first to take the offensive against the Christian mission- 
aries and others who had been battering the vulnerable outskirts of 
Hinduism The author points out three bases of conflict between the 
Christian missionaries and the Aryas viz religious attacks, conversion and 
social work. The Anglo-Indian press was used by the Christian mission- 
aries against the Arya Samaj. It would be appropriate to mention here 
that Arya Samaj was also using various native newspapers against the 
Christian missionaries which need study in greater detail. 

Arya Samaj, as such was never committed to the Indian National 
Congress. The participation of Aryas in any Congress remained a matter 
of their' individual interest or mobilization on the part of prominent 
leaders. This view is not tenable. The list of the Punjab delegates 
given in the proceedings of the Indian National Congress unfold a 
different story. Most of the Hindu delegates of -the- Panjab were taged 
with the Arya Samaj. Some of them were not “static” and “consistant” 
in their views. They adopted both political and religious aims. It is also 
necessary to look the conservative elements present in the philosophy of 
Arya Samaj such as its responsibility v to breed communal! sm and bitterness 
between the two leading communities, i.e., Hindus and Muslims. 

The author emphasises that the attitude of the Government towards 
Arya Samaj was based on hatred and suspicion right from its very 
inception To that extent some pf the early attempts by Swami Dayanand 
were foiled by the British agent. The Government had history sheet of 
all prominent Samajists and they were under the surveillance of the Punjab 
Police. It is obvious from a C.I.D. diary (Lahore, 1918, strictly 
confidential). 

The study has been spread over eight chapters. The first chapter 
has been devoted to the study of the life of Swami Dayanand, establish- 
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ment of the Arya Samaj, its spread and organisation. The second chapter 
gives an insight into the varied activities of this organisation, i.e. : , 
educational and social work. Third and fourth chapters explore the 
British attitude towards the Arya Samaj during the period 1875-1907. 
This was the period of suspicion, trials and tribulations for the Arya 
Samaj. Why did Arya Samaj come forward to join the mainstream of 
national movement ? This has been brought forth in chapter five. Sixth 
and seventh chapters are interesting. In these the author examines 
relations between the Arya Samaj and Christian Missionaries, causes of 
the rivalry between the two and the attitude of Anglo-Indian press 
towards Arya Samaj. The final chapter brings out findings in retrospect. 

This research work which naturally takes too much for granted is 
learned, using vast sources and presenting a convincing case. Further, 
that the book of 258 pages, packed with details, bears testimony to the 
expert supervision of Prof. Pardaman Singh. The bibliography add to 
its value and make it an excellent reference book. 

The book suffers from the ranges of the printer’s devil. The price 
is a bit too exorbitant which is beyond the control of the author, 
of course.' 

Dr J.S. Dhanki* 


V 

Dyarchy in Punjab by Virinder Singh, New Delhi, 1990, pp. xii-(- 
197, price not given. 

On August 20, 1917, Edwin S. Montagu, the Secretary of State for 
India, made famous announcement in the House of Commons saying 
that henceforth the object of the British Government was the ‘gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.’ In accordance with this objective, the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report (1918) proposed partial introduction of self-govern- 
ment in the provinces. This recommendation was incorporated in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. According to the newly devised 
constitutional scheme, known as Dyarchy, some less important depart- 
ments (education, health, agriculture and local bodies) were to be 
‘trasnferred’ to Indian ministers responsible to legislative councils The 

’ ’Reader, Department of History, Panjab Universtiy, Chandigarh. 
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other departments (finance, land revenue, irrigation, police and jails) 
were to be administered by the British members of the Governor-in- 
Council. These were called ‘reserved’ departments of their vital 
importance for the government. The dyarchy was introduced in eight 
provinces including Punjab. This constitutional arrangement continued 
upto early 1937 when a new system known as Provincial Autonomy 
replaced it. 

In ihis book, Virinder Singh examines the working of dyarchy in 
Punjab. It is not a study in isolation; the author rightly takes into 
consideration both the Indian political scene and the specific conditions 
of Punjab. He gives a vivid description of the composition and 
functioning of the Punjab Legislative Council. Further, he presents 
brief but analytical account of the political parties, particularly of the 
Unionist Party which dominated the Punjab politics in the pre-partition 
period. Finally, the author makes a comprehensive study of the administ- 
ration of both ‘transferred’ and 'reserved’ departments, and also of the 
policies and attitudes of the British bureaucracy in Punjab. In short, 
it is a compact and meticulous account of the political developments 
that took place in Punjab when dyarchy was in operation. 

Virinder Singh musters massive emperical evidence to substantiate 
the point that the system of dyarchy was constitutionally illogical and 
administratively defective. Certainly, the division of departments between 
‘transferred" and ‘reserved’ catagories was arbitrary which created many 
problems such as the confusion in the jurisdiction of departments. For 
instance, the Indian minister looked after agriculture but he had no say 
in irrigation and land revenue which being reserved subjects were directly 
managed by the British members of the Governor-in-Council. Moreover, 
in the distribution of funds to different departments, the government 
followed a policy of discrimination favouring those that served the 
imperial needs. It is interesting to note that in Punjab only 1.3 per cent 
of the total expenditure was spent on public health whereas 13 per cent 
funds went to police, primarily employed against the Indian people 
participating in the ant i-Imperliast struggle. This work clearly reveals 
that the partial devolution of power to the Indians at the provincial 
level was far from real. As a matter of fact, altered structure was 
manipulatively used by the British government to serve its own interests. 

The communal problem was aggravated in Punjab during the period 
of dyarchy. For this aggravation, the author blames the British 
government as he writes that in almost every matter the British autho- 
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rities appear to have been guided by the maxim of ‘d vide and rule.’ 
It is weirkhown that the generation and strengthening of communalism 
in India was imperative-need of the colonial state for preventing the 
national movement from gaining strength in the country. In persuance 
of this policy an important step was taken in 3909 when separate 
electorate with reservation of seats for the Muslims was introduced under 
the Mdrley-Minto Reform scheme. The Montagu-Chelmsford report 
made some theoretical criticism of separate communal representation 
but decided to retain it. The system was extended to the Sikhs jn Punjab 
in 3919. The government further provided legtimacy to communal 
politics in Punjab, when under the arrangement of dyarchy, it decided to 
increase the number of ministers from two to three with a view to giving 
representation to all three communities Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. In 
such a communal situation, the ministers being ‘representatives of their 
communities’ were many times guided by communal consideration in the 
administration of their departments. Fazl-i- Hussain presents a fine 
example of communal leadership. Despite his much professed commit- 
ment to the secular ideology of tie Unionist Party, he did not hesitate 
favouring Muslims in the case of educational facilities and job 
opportunities. This policy obviously created fear psychosis among, larger 
section of Hindus and Sikhs which consequently vitiated the communal 
atmosphere of the province. 

However, it is important to note here that the British government 
followed a more cautious policy towards communalism in Punjab. Since 
this province provided to the army large number of recruits belonging 
to different religious communities it became necssary for the government 
to modulate their tact ices of communal divide suitably, so that communal 
hatred does not acquire a virulent form that could affect even the army 
personnels. It is for this reason, that during this period the policy of 
divide and rule had to be projected in Punjab often in terms of the idiom 
of agriculturists Vs non-agriculturists— an important aspect which has 
unfortunately missed the attention of the author. 

The book is largely based an archival source material. The author 
should have made use of the files of Reforms Office (Nat ional Archives 
of India) which contain massive information on the British policy and 
on the functioning of dyarchy in provinces. On the whole, Virinder 
Singh’s well researched work is of immense value for all those interested 
in Punjab History, 

K.L. Tuteja* 

♦Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 
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